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The Life and Times of Madame de Stael what a pro- 
mise of vivid interest does not the titlo hold forth 1 What a 
host of images and ideas start into life at the spell of that name, 
and silently group themselves around the central figure t 
Neckor, the object of her life-long worj/hip, with his grand 
position, his bourgeois intellect, and his rare integrity; — ^Madame 
Necker, the rigid mother, the tender wife, the faithful friend — 
puritanical, precise, hoimiej but not ungenial ; — Gibbon, at first 
the ])hleginatic lover, afterwards the philosophic friend, but 
always brilliant, fascinating, and profound ; — Louis de Narbonne, 
perhaps the most perfect specimen then extant of the finished 
noble of the ancien rSgime^ polished to the core, not varnished 
merely on the surface ; — Talleyrand, the subtlest and deepest 
intellect of his time, and long the intimate associate of Madame 
de Stael ; — Napoleon, her relentless persecutor ; — ^Benjamin 
Constant and Schlegel, her steady and attached allies ; — these 
men form the circle of which she was the centre and th5 chief. 

Then the “ times’^ in which she lived 1 She saw the com^* 
mencement and the close of that great social earthquake which 
overthrew' the oldest dynasty in Europe, shook society to its 
foundation, unsettled tlve minds of men to their inmost depths, 
turned up the subsoil of nations with a deeper ploughshare tlian 
Destiny liad ever yet driven, and opened the way for thpse new 
social ideas and those new political arrangements which are still 
opera^g and fermenting, and the final isstHs, the ^‘perfect 
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work/* of wtikh our children’s children may not live to see. 
Her life, thotxgh only prolonged through half a century, was 
coeval with^ that seriea of great events which, for niagnitudo and 
meaning, have no parallel in human history ; by all of which she 
was more or less affected ; in some of which she took a prominent 
and not uninfluential part. She was born while the house of 
Bourbon was at the height of its meretricious splendour and its 
reckless profligacy : she lived to see it return, after its tragic 
downfal and its dreary banishment, to u house that had been 
^^sv^cpt and garnisliccl,” — little better and no w*ser than before. 
She saw the rise, the culmination, and the setting of Napoleon’s 
meteor-star ; she had reached the pinnacle of her fume wdiilc ho 
w'as laying tlic foundation of his; and she, shattered and way- 
worn, was beginning to look forvrard to her final rest, when his 
career was closed tor ever in defeat and exile. 

But it is not of the period in ivhich she lived that we think 
first or most naturally when we hear the name of Madame de 
Staid: it is of the WTiter w hose wondrous genius and glowing 
eloquence held captive our souls in the season of susceptive 
youth,” of the author of the heitres sur lionsseauy who sanctioned 
and justified our partiality for that fascinating rhapsodist, — of 
JJA llemagnej from wliose pages w^e first imbibed a longing to 
make the riches of that mighty literature our own, — of Corinne^ 
over whoso woes and sorrows so many eyes have wept delicious 
tears ; of that dazzling admixture of deep thought, tender senti- 
ment, and brilliant *^ncy, which give to her writings a charm 
possessed by the productions of no other woman — and in truth 
of but few men. 

We are not surprised at the attraction which such a subject 
as the Life and Times of such a woman must have had for a 
youthful authoress, which Miss Norris evidently is. We wu’sh 
we could say that she had proved equal to the task of delineating 
so stirring an epoch and so rare a character. The faults and 
defects of the w^ork, how^ever, are those of youth and inexperience. 
There is a want of grasp ; an apparent poverty of materials ; an 
almost entire absence of all reference to the sources from which 
she has derived her informati-^n; an imperfect power of appre- 
ciating'^ the political characters of whom she speaks; and a 
proneness — against which youthful writers should especially be 
on their guari — to indulge in trite and heedless reflections, some 
of which are absolutely puerile, and one or two not only superfi- 
cial hut unsound, instances to justify our criticism may be found 
at pp. 152, 157, 245, 276. But, on the whole, the tdne of the 
wort is agreeable, the sentiments s^re generally just, and the 
admiration for Madame de St^el which pervades every page is 
such as wo can'heartily sympatliizc with* We trust, ft^efore, 
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that the authoress will take our criticism in good part, and con- 
sider it as intended, not to discourage^ but to warn and aid. 

Anne-Marie Louise Necker was bom at Paris in 1766. 
Both her parents were remarkable persons. Her fatlier, James 
Necker, a simple citizen of Geneva, began life as clerk in a 
banker^ office In PariS) speedily became a partner, and by skill, 
diligence, sound judgment, and strict ftite^rity, contrived in the 
course of twenty yeai's to amass a large fortune and to acijuire 
a lofty reputation. While accumulating wealth, however, he 
neglected neither literature nor society. He studied both 
])hilosophy and political economy ; he associated with the Ency- 
clopedists and eminent literati of the time ; his house was fre- 
quented by some of the most remarkable men who at that period 
made the Parisian salons the most brilliant in Europe ; and he 
found time, by various writings on financial matters, to create a 
\ liigh and general estimation of Ins, talents as an administrator 
and economist. Ilis management of the affairs of the French 
East India Company raised his fame in the higliest political 
circles, while, as accredited agent for the Republic of Geneva at 
the Coui't of Versailles, he obtained the esteem and confidence 
both of the sovereign and the ministers. • So high did he stand 
both in popular and courtly estimation, that, shortly after the 
accession of Louis XVI., he was appointed, although a foreigner, 
Comptroller-General of the Finances. He held this post for 
five years, till 1781 ; — and contrived not only to effect consider- 
able savings, by the suppression of upw^ds of GOO sinecures, 
but also in some small degree to mitigate and equalize taxation, 
and to introduce a system of order and regularity into tJio 
public accounts to which they had long been strangers. As 
])roved by liis celebrated Compte vendu^ which, though vehe- 
mently attacked, was never successfully impugned, he found a 
deficit of 34 millions when he entered office, and left a surplus 
of 10 millions when he quitted it, — notwithstanding the heavy 
expenses of the American war. In the course of his adminis- 
tration, however, ^Necker had of course made many enemies, 
who busied themselves in undermining his position at court, 
and overruled the weak and vacillating attachment of the king. 
Necker found that his most careful and valuable plans were 
canvassed arid spoiled by his eiii^mies in the Council, where he 
was not present to defend them, and that, in fact, he had not 
and could not have fair play while he continued excluded from 
the Cabinet. He demand^, therefore, the entry of the Privy 
Council, and fcsi^ed when it was refhsed him, though earifesijy 
requested to i:emaiti by those who knew how valuabm bis impu- 
tation was to a discredited and unpopular court, unwftling as 
the;^^/Pere to submit to his measures or honestly adopt his 
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plans* Necker did not choose to be So used } and he retired to 
write the celebrated work on the Admuiistratioo ot the Finances, 
which at once placed him on the pinnacle of popularity and 
fame. Eighty thousand copies were sold ; and henceforth 
Necker was the man on whom all eyes Were turned in every 
financial crisis, and to whom the nation looked as the only 
minister who could resede them fiom the difficulties which were 
daily thickening around them. 

Then followed the reckless administration of Calonne, whose 
sole piinciple was that of ‘^making things pleasant,” and who, 
in an inciedibly short time, added 1646 millions to the capital of 
the debt, and left an annual deficit of 140 millions, instead of 
an annual excess of ten. Brienne attacked him, and succeeded 
him ; but things went on from bad to worse, till, when matters 
were wholly past a remedy, in August 1788, Necker was recalled 
and reinstated. What he have done, on the occasion of 
this second ministiy, had he been a man of commanding gen«us 
and unbending will, it ib useless and peihaps impossible to coii' 
jecture. Surrounded with numberless perplexities; beset at 
once by the machinations of unscrupulous enemies who counter- 
worked him in seciet, and by the embarrassments which every 
predecessor had accumulated in liis path ; borne into power on 
a tide of popular expectations which no popularity could enable 
him to satisfy ; set down to labour at the solution of a perhaps 
insoluble problem, face to face with a cilsis which might well 
stagger the most dauntless courage and confuse the clearest 
head ; famine around him, bankruptcy before him ; and all 
other voices gradually lost in one which every moment waxed 
loader and more terrible— the fierce and tumultuous roar of a 
great people, conscious of irresistible strength, maddened by 
) intolerable wrongs, and sick of deferred hopes — perhaps no 
human strength or wisdom could have sufficed for the require- 
ments of that fearful time. Perhaps no human power could 
then have averted the catastrophe. What Necker might have 
done had he acted differently and been differently made, we 
cannot say. What he did was tq struggle with manly, but not 
hopeful courage, for a terrible twelve months } using his great 
credit to procure loans, spending his vast private fortune to feed 
the ffimisning populace of Pans ; commencing the final act of 
the long Inchoate revolution, by calling the Stat^^General ; 
insuring itjufearful triumph by the decisive measure of doubling 
the numbm of the iien-etat^ end permitting the states to deli- 
berate ill common ; devising schemes of finan<3l and taxation 
which were too wise to be palatable and too late to save; com- 
posing ^spe^ches for the i^onarch fo deliver, which the queen 
and the courtiers ruined and emasentated before they wei^ made 
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public I und beariog the blame of faults and failures not Ins own. 
At length his subterranean enemiea prevailed : he received his 
secret eangS from the king in July 1789, and reached Basle, re- 
joicing at h'*eart in his relief from a burden of which, even to one 
so passionately fond of popularity as he was, the W'eight was 
beginning to be greater than the charms. 

The people were furious at the disapissal of their favourite : 
the Assembly affected to be so. Riots ensued ; the Bastille was 
stormed ; blood was shed ; the Court was frightened ; and 
Necker was once more recalled. The royal meSxSengcr overtook 
him just as he was entering Switzerland, with the command to 
return to Paris, and resume his post. lie obeyed the mandate 
wdth a sad presentiment that he was returning to be a useless 
sacrifice in a hopeless cause, but with the conviction tliat duty 
left him no alternative. His jouimey to Paris w’as one long 
ovation ; the authorities everywdiere came out to greet him ; 
the inhabitants thronged around his path ; the populace unhar- 
nessed his horses and drew' his carriage a great part of the way; 
the minister drank deeply of the intoxi(*ating cup of national 
gratitude and popular applause ; and if he relished it too keenly 
and regretted it too much, at least he us^rit nobly and had 
earned it well. It would have been far better for his own fame 
and happiness if he had not returned to power : it could scarcely 
have been worse for his adopted country. His third and last 
administration was a series of melancholy and })erhaj)s inevitable 
failures. The torrent of popular violencefhad become far too 
strong to stem. The monarchy had falleiMo a position in w'hich 
it was impossible to save it. iNccker’s head, too, seems to have 
been somewhat turned by his triumph. He disappointed the 
people and bored the Assembly. The stream of events had 
swept past him, and left him standing bewildered and breathless 
on the margin. “ Les temps ^taient bien changes pour lui, et 
il n’^tait plus ce ministre h la conservation duquel le pei2])le 
attachait son bonheur un an auparavant, Privd de la confianco 
du roi, broailI4 avec ses collogues, except^ Montmorin, il ^tait 
ndglige par I'Assemblde, et n^en obtenait pas tons lea ^gards 
quMl efit pu en attendre. L’erreur de Necker consistait a croire 

a ue la raison suffisait k tout, et que, rnanifest^e avec un melange 
e sentiment et de logique, elle devait triompher de TentStement 
des aris^rates et de rirritation des patriotes. Necker poss^dait 
cette raison tin peu fiAre <jui juge les hearts des passions et les 
bldme; mais il manquait de cette autre raison plus elev^ et 
moins orgueilleuse,^ qui ne se borne pas k les bldmer, mai^a ^hi 
sait aussi les condUire, Aussi^ plac^ au milieu dVHes, HI ne fut 
pour toutee qi/une gSne et point un /rein. II avait ble^^ I’As- 
semb^ enlui rappalant saus cesse et avep des repruchesle soin 
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Jo plus dlfficilo do tous, celui des iSnances: il s^< 5 tait attir 6 on 
outre le ridicule par la maniere dout il parlait de lui-mSme. Sa 
d^Smissiou fut arceptcie avec plaisir par tous les part^. Sa voi- 
ture fut arrotce & la sortie du royaume par le mSihe peuple qui 
Tavait naguire trains en triomphe ; il fallut un ordre de TAs- 
semblde pour que la libert<? d’aller en Suisse lui flit accords* 
Il Tobtenait bient 6 t, et sq retira a Coppct, pour y contempler de 
loin uno revolution qu^il dtait plus propre k observer qu’Jt con- 
duire.”* 

If the society of few men is more interesting or instructive than 
that of the retired statesman who, having played ii*s part in the 
world’s history, stands aside to watch at leisure the further progress 
of the mighty drama, and having served his country faithfully and 
laboriously during his years of vigour and maturity has earned a 
right to repose in the decline of life ; who contemplates with a 
mind enriched by reflection, and not soured by failure, the evolu- 
tion of those great problems of human destiny quorum pars magna 
f%dty and brings the experience of the man of action to modify 
the conclusions of the man of thought, and who, with that seie- 
nity of soul which is the last achievement of wisdom and of virtue, 
and which belong^j orly to those who have fought the good fight, 
striven through the angry tempest, and reached the quiet haven 
— can look with a vivid interest which has no touch of scorn on 
the combatants vl^ho are still intent upon the battle or straggling 
in the storm, can aid them by his counsel and cheer them by his 
sympathy ; — on the vthor hand, there are few sadder spectacles 
than that presented By the politician cast out from power, un- 
able to accept his fate, and sitting unreconciled, mourningf and 
resentful amid the ruins of his greatnfr*ss. Such was Necker in 
liis last retirement. For a long timo he said ho could think of 
nothing but the cotip de foudre which had ovei thrown him. In 
one short year he had fallen from the pinnacle of prosperity to 
the depths of disgrace and neglect ; and as he had relished the 
former more keenly perhaps than befitted a philosopher, 30 ho 
felt the latter more bitterly than became a wise man or a Chris- 
tian. His mortification and regret, too, Were enhanced by a 
somewhat morbid conscientiousness ;f he could not shake off the 

. -N, . — . — I. 

* TUiera. K4v, Fianoaf^e, i p 119 

^ " Catte tenetiv du remot^ a tout^ pufssanto sur la vie de men pbre ! il 
WAjKi se Mn qne le imehs ne r^ondeit pas h sea efforts, sans 

Ju^eait lui m6roo de neuveeu. Ou a era quM avoit de p^rce- 

jamaie eourt^ pi sous ruijuatiee ni sous le pouvoir, m$<is il se pros- 
tejp^l^devant on repet du omuw devant le plus subtil des smipules de Tesprit « et 
a^i^neuiis penvoiitApprendreaveoeerniiude out en le tMte queoH 4e trou* 
bier ambrement 4^ repos, ebaqne qu*ils Pont aeoujMf d’etre la eause d*an 
malhear, on de n’avoir pas sd h pr4v«i1r. H est ai^ de opnoevoir qn* avee au- 
tMit d’jlinftgiiiatiim et de seiHHbiUte, quand PhMoitO de fie se iodide 
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idei» tfa^ro was something culpable in failure; be felt that 
he had not been equal to the crisis, arul that he had committed 
many errors ; he could not divest himself of the dread that his 
own measures might have let loose that tide of national fury 
which was now so fearfully avenging the heaped up wrongs of 
centuries ; and the annoyance of failure was aggravated by the 
sense of guilt. Besides all this, tao,^he loved ITrance too well 
not to mourn over her prospects and hlubh for her savagery and 
her crimes 5 so lie sat in his garden at Coppet, dejected and re- 
morseful, pining over the past, and full of gloomy forebodings 
for the future ; and deaf to the consolations of his faithful wife 
and his adoring daughter. Gibbon, who saw much of him at 
this period of bis career, says that he should have liked to shew 
liiin m his then condition to any one wdiom he desired to cure of 
the sin of ambition. - fie passed whole days in gloom and silence ; 
all attempts to engage him in conversation wore vain ; he felt 
like a vessel wrecked and stranded : Othello’s occupation was 
gone.” 

By degrees, however, this depression left him, and he roused 
himself again to Interest and action, lie sent forth pamphlet 
after pamphlet of warning and remonstgjja<je*to hostile readers 
and unheeding cars. He offered himself to Louis as his advo^ 
cate, when that monarch was brought to trial, and when his offer 
was declined, published a generous and warm defence of bis old 
master. The remainder of his life was passed in the enjoyment 
of family affection, of literary labours, an|^ of philosophical and 
religious speculations ; and he died in i 804 : at the age of 72 , 
happy in trie conviction that he was only exchanging the society 
of his cherished daughter for that of his faithml and long-re- 
spected w ife, who had died some years before. 

On the whole, Necker was worthy of all honour and of long 
remembrance. History tells us of many greater statesmen, but of 
few better men. Without going so far as his enthusiastic daughter, 
who more than once declares that his genius Was bounded only 
by his virtue, we quite admit that hi*? weakness and indecij&ion 
were often attributable to his scrupulosity, and that more pliant 

E rinciples and a harder heart miglit occasionally havo fitted him 
etter to deal with the evil days on which be has fallen. In 
truth, for such a crisis as that of the French Bevolution he was 
somewhat too much of the preacher and the prude. He was 
well aware of his own deficiencies. He told Louis XVI. that if 


terrUile^ ^ven^m«Yui ai ni 4 oi ret»lime 

du iQQ^nde ne Vliotnnie de dont |>f^4 

sCe, dans la solitude, Is priv^ par Mu- 

flhme d(f Sta^>* ^ ^ 
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moral purity and administrative skill were all that was needed in 
the Government, he might be able to serve him, but that if ever 
the times should require a genius and a will like Richelieu's^ then 
he must resign the helm to abler hands. His portrait and his 
justification may be given in a single sentenee : he was a good 
man fallen upon times that required a great man : his failure 
was the inevitable one of mediocrity entrusted with a task which 
scarcely the rarest genius could have successfully accomplished. 
Disinterested almost to a fault, in a period of unexampled rapa*- 
city and corruption ; stainless and rigid in his morals amid uni- 
versal laxity and license ; ardently and unaffectedly religious, in 
a howling wilderness of impiety and atheism ; conscientious, 
while all around him were profligate and selfish ; moderate, while 
eveiy one else was excited and intemperate, — he was strangely 
out of place in that wild chaos of the old and new ; the age de- 
manded sterner stuff than he was made of — other services than 
he could render. To be weak (says Carlyle) is not so miser- 
able 1 but to he weaker than our task. Wo the day when they 
mounted thee, a peaceable pedestrian, on that wild Hippogryff 
of a Democracy, which, spurning the firm earth, nay, lashing at 
the very stars, no ‘^y-et-known Astolpho could have ridden !" 

Madame Necker, too, was in her way remarkable enough. 
The daughter of a Swiss Protestant minister of high repute for 
piety and talent, and herself early distinguished both for beauty 
and accomplishments, her spotless character and superior intel- 
lectual powers attrac^d the admiration of Gibbon during his 
early residence at Laiwanne. He proposed, and was accepted ; 
but his father, imagining that his son might well aspire to some 
higher connexion, was very indignant, and forbade the fulfilment 
of the engagement. Gibbon submitted, and’moralized ; “I sighed 
as a lover (says he) and obeyed as a son, and Mademoiselle Cur- 
cbod is now the wife of the favoured minister of a great kingdom, 
and sits in the high places of the earth." They renewed their 
acquaintance in after years, and remained fast friends till deaths 
There is something, to our feelings, vety touching in this lasting 
attachment between those who had been lovers in their youth, 
but who had been prevented from uniting their lots in life ; and 
the letters of Madame Necker, many of which are preserved, 
give us a most pleasin^r impression of both her character ahd 
powjgi, and convejr the idea of far greater tenderness and poetry 
of than, judging from other sources of information^ she was 
generally supposed ta possess, Faithfully and ardently attached 
tef^her husband) whose consolation and strength she had sup- 
plied during loilg yeare of trial, prosperity, and sorrolf# and who 
repaid her with a fondness even more fominme than her own, 
she had yet much true, and walcfafnl aflfretion to 8|we for 
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her early ami now famous ftiond. In 1792 she writes to him 
from Coppet,*— - m 

Nous voos attendrons ici, et les charmes de votre sociSt^ nous fe^ 
rout oublier encore une fois les peines de Ut vie^ Nous nous reunfssons^ 
* M* Necker et moi, pour vous ojBFrir rhommage d'uoe tendre ; et 
il me semble qu en me doublant ainsi, je repare aupr4s de voua tout oe 

que le temps m'a fait perdre Malgre votre si(;ence volontaire^ 

malgrd le silence involontaire que j ai garde avec vous, vous n'avez 
jamais cess6 un instant d'etre I'objet de mon admiration, et de eette 
tendre et pure affection sur laquelle le temps ne pent avoir d'empire. 
Vos ouvrages ont fait mes d^lassemens les plus doux. • « . . Tos 
paroles sent pour moi ces fleuves de lait et de miel de la terre pro- 
mise ; et je crois entendre leur doux murmure : cependant je regi’etle 
encore le plaisir que j’avois a vous entretenir pendant le jour, de mes 
pens4es de la veille. Je vnois ainsi deux fois avec vous, dans le 
temps pass6et dansle temps present ; et ces temps s’embellissoient Pun 
par Pautre : — puis^je me Matter de retrouver ce bonheur dans nos allies 
de Coppet f Milles tendres amities." 

Again, — 

“ Vous m'avez toujoura et6 cher, Monsieur ; mais Pamitit^ que 
vous montrez a M. Necker ajoute encore a celle que vous m'inspirez 
a tant de fcitres; et je vous aime a present d'ljuse^ublo affection, , . 

. . Nous pensons souvent, Monsieur, aux jours pleins do charmesque 
nous avons passes avec vous a Geneve. J'ai eprouvd pendant cette 
^poque un sentiment nouveau pour moi, et peut^ire pour beaucoupde 
gens. Je rdunissois dans' un mfime lieu, et par urie favour bien rare 
de la Providence, une des donees et pures affi^iitions de ma jeunesse, 
avec celle qui fait mon sort sur la terre, et q^i le rend si digne d'en- 
vie 

“ Quel prix mon cour n'attacbc-t-il point a votre sant6, h. pint^rdt 
que votre amitif5 repand sur not?o retraite. En anivant ici, en n'y 
retrouvant que les tombeaux de ceux que j'ai tant aimf', vous avez 
pour moi eomme un arbre solitaire, dont Pombre couvre encore 
le desert qui me s6pare des premieres ann^y de ma vie. .... 
L^ame de M. Necker est ernbrasee par la douleur des 6v5nemeiis, et 
j’ai besoin de toutes les ressources de Pamitid la plus tendre pour faire 
diversion aux tourmens qu’il endure. Votre conversation me don*- 
nera dee moyens en ce genre, auquelsil est impossible de resistor; ce-^ 
pendant votre bonheur m'est trop cher pour que je voulusse vous 
faire perdre aueun des instans de la soci6t^ dont vous jouissez. Re- 
venez k nous qqand vous serez rendu h vpus-m^me ; e’est le moment 
qui doit toujours appartenir d votre prmi^re et d votre derni&re amte : — 
je ne saUrois decouvrir encore lequel de ces deux titres est le plus doux 
et lb plus cW k mon coeur.*’ 

When Gihhou left X#atlsanne for London in 1793 to undergo 
a painftil and critical operationj^ Mndame Necker writes once 
more f 

Ym$ m'annozieiez de Duuvres/ Monsieur, une lettre par le 
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courier procbain^ je ^attends encore et chaquc jour aver plus 
d'angoisse. Je nK^eonsume en coDjectures iiiquietaotea- Cependatit 
il taut 4tro juste ; vous ne pouvcz penser A nous aussi souvent, que 
nous vous rapprochons de notre c(nur. A Londres tout vous ramcne 
aux iddes de co monde, tandis que tout nous en eloigne ici ; pres de < 
vous les souvenirs que vous me rapelliez m'ctoient doux, et les idees 
presentcs que vous faisiez naitie s'y reunissoient sans peine; Ten- 
chaineraent d’un giaiid noftbie d*ann6es sembloit fairo toucher tous 
les temps Viin a Tautrc, avec une rapidito elcctrique ; vous etiez A la 
fois pour inoi a vingt ans et k cinquaiite ; loin de vous, les diff^rens 
lieux que j’ai habitd ne sont plus que les pienes itii. ^raires de ma vie ; 
il m^avertissent de tous les rallies que j’ai deja parcouius.” 

It is difficult to believe that the woman who at the age of fifty 
could write with this simple and overflowing tenderness to the 
friend of her youth, could be tlic cold and somewhat rigid puritan 
she is represented. There seems, bow ever, to have been a certain 
reserve in her character which approached to roideur; she w as pre- 
eminently a woman of principle, and lived perhaps too much by rule 
and line to be easy and amiable in the general intercourse of the 
world. This peculiarity rendered her pcculiarl}^ unfit to manage 
or even to compi:£lj[(jncl her daughter’s nature, which was as full 
of vehemence and atmndony as hers was of strictness and preci- 
sion ; and in one of her letter’s she intimates how much she felt 
the want of au intermediaire ou plutot un interprete” between 
them. Certain it is, that she contrived to give to those around 
her the impression a somewhat iinamiable severity of virtue 
and frigidity of tempV.rament, and though universally esteemed 
and greatly admired, was too faultless to bo generally loved. 

How such a child as Mademoiselle Necker came to spring from 
tw'o parents who resembled her so little, were a vain conjecture, 
she was from the first the very incarnation of genius and of iin- 

E ulse. Her precocity was extraordinary, and her vivacity and ve- 
emence both of intellect and temperament baffled all her mothers 
efforts at regulation and control. Her power of acquisition and 
mental assimilation was immense. At twelve years of age she 
wrote a qrama of social Hft^ wnioh was acted by herself 
young companions. Her remarkable talent for conversation, and 
for understanding the conversation of others, even at that early 
period, attracted the attention and excited the affectionate iiiter- 

* |nan^ of the celebrated men who frequented her fttherie 
; and in spite of Madame Necker’sdis^ippifoving looks, fhey 
bo gathej.* round her> listening to her sallies, and provoking 
love of argument and r^artee. Gibhoui the Ahhe Eaynal, 
Paron Grimm, and Marmoatel, were aniong thqse, hahUitAs of 
N’oeker’s society afc that and comprehend the 
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stinmlus which tiie intercourse with such minds must have given 
to the budding intellect of his daughter The frivolity of French 
society was already wearing away under the inOuence of the 
great events which were throwing their shadow's before them; 
and even if it had not been so, Neckeris own taste would have 
secured a graver and more solid tone than prevailed in common 
circles. The deepest interests of life and or the world were con- 
stantly under discussion. The grace of the old era still ling^^red; 
the gra\ity of the new ora was stealing over men’s minds ; and 
the vivacity and brilliancy which has never been wholly lost at 
Paris, bound the tw'o elements together in a strangely fascinating 
union. It was a very hot-bed for the development of a vigor- 
ous young brain like that of Mademoiselle Nccker. Her father, 
too, aideclnot a little to call forth her powers; he was proud of 
her talents, and loved to initiate her into his ow’n philosophic 
notions, and to inoculate her with his generous and lofty pur- 
poses;— and from her almost constant intercourse with him, and 
nis tenderness and indulgent sympathy — so different from her 
mother’s uncaressing and somewhat oppressive formalism—* 
sprung that vehement and earnest attachment with which she 
regarded him through life This affection o«i4<ffflfed and modified 
her whole existence ; it w’as in fact the strongest and most per- 
tinacious feeling of her nature; and her delineation of it (in her 
Vie prnte de M. Necker) is, in spite of its exaggeration, singu- 
larly beautiful and touching. It partook, perh'ips, a little of the 
somewhat excessive vivacity which charac^iizod all her senti- 
ments :* it seems in its impressive fervour toliave resembled rather 
the devotion of a woman to a lover she adores, than the calm and 
tender love of a daughter to a cherished parent. Indeed she 
more than once, in her writings, regrets that they belonged to 
different generations, and declares that Necker was the only man 
she had over known to whom she could have consecrated her 
life. 

At the age of twenty she had attained a dangerous reputation 
as a wit and a prodigy ; she was passionately fond of the brilliant 
society in which she lived, but set at naught its restraints, and 
trampled on its conventionalities and biens^ancee in a style that 

# We to have heaixl a rather ocausiog exem|>)ii$eation of Uas. 

Imtiff at ^ppetf a coachman of her fathpi’e had ovei turned some of h»6 
gueste^ ^hojiliowcver, were not mjored When she heard of it, her first ibotight 
was, ** Mon Dieu I 11 aura fn She rang die belJ, and summoned 

tha unfortnnate coachman to her pretence. As soon as he appealed, she 
opened out upon the astonli^od v^Um tliua. **Fian 9 oi 6 * savea-vous le sUus 
vine femme d'esprUI*^ Poor IPVon^ots^ noi knowing whether he stood oh hfa head 
or hifi taiU cow only ahhwci' hv a hcwildered stare. Saches,^ 
tinoedj done quo yar 40 Itcsprit^heaucoup d*csprit— 4c s 
—eh bieid tout l*csp)at quo l*id j© rcmpl<4«rai k rods fair© pawey Voti^u vie dene 
un tour tmir uum ^ 
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was then rare, especially among young womem but which the 
men forgave in consideration ot her genius, ana the women in 
consideration of her ugliness. Her intellect was preternaturally 
developed, but her heart seems not to have been touched ; she 
wrote and spoke of love with earnestness, with grace, even with 
insight, — but as a subject of speculation and delineation only, 
not of deep and woful cicperience. She made a mariage de con- 
venance with as cool and business-like an indifference as if she had 
been the most cold and phlegmatic of w^omen She was a great 
heiress, and Eric Baron de Stael was a handsome man, of noble 
birth and good character. The consideration which appears to 
have chiefly decided the choice, both of herself and her parents, 
was that he was an attache to the Swedish Embassy, \^as to be- 
come Ambassador himself, and was expected to reside pemm- 
nently in Paris, Parisian society had now become, what it always 
remained, an absolute necessity of existence to Mademoiselle 
Necker; and in the arrangement she now made, she man led it 
rather than the Baron. She never seems to have dreamed of 
domestic happiness, or at least of any satisfaction of the heart, in 
this deliberate selection of a husband ; nor, we are bound to say, 
does she ever c(K*.^ain of not Jiaving found what she did not 
seek. She probably solaced herself by the proverb — true enough, 
but we should have thought exquisitely sad to a young and ardent 
girl of tw^enty — Paris est le lieu du monde oi I’oii se passe le 
mieux dc bonheur.” After the ceremony, wo hear very Tittle of 
M. de StaSl, either ^Irom his wife or her friends. Sometimes 
circumstances separate them; sometimes reunite them; they 
seem to have lived .^harmoniously, but as comfortably w^hon 
apart as when together. Her husband seems to have been tacitly 
ignored; except in as far as he made her Madame I’Ainbassa- 
drice.” 

The three years that follow^ed her marriage w^ere probably the 
happiest of her life. She was in Paris, the centre of a varied and 
brilliant society, where she could not only enjoy intercourse with 
all the greatest and most celebrated men of that remarkable 
epoch, but could give free scope to those wonderful and some- 
what redundant conversational ^K>wers which w^ere at all times 
her greatest distinction. We can well imagine that her singular 
union of brilliant fancy, solid reflection, and French vivacity% 
mu&it have made her, in spite of the entire absence of persona! 
beauty, one of the most attractive and fascinating of women. 
The times too wete beyond all others pregnant with that strange 
excitement which gives fo social intercourse jits most vivid charm. 
Everywhere the minds of men were stirred to their inmost 
depths ; the deep^t interests ^ere dail^ und^r discussion ; the 
fondest events were evidently stmgj^ng towards thetr. birth ; 
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the greatest intellects were bracing up tbeir energies for a strug- 
gle such as had not been seen since the world was f the wild- 
est hopes, the maddest prospects, the most sombre terrors, were 
agitating society in turn ; some dreamed of the regeneration of 
the worm-— days of lialeyon bliss — a land flowing with milk and 
honey ; some dreaded a convulsion, a chaos, a final and irre- 
coverable catastrophe ; everything was hurrying onward to the 
grand denouemeut ; — and of this denouement Paris was to ho the 
theatre, and Necker, the father of our heroine, the guiding and 
presiding genius. All her powers woie aroused, and all her 
feelings stimulated to the uttermost ; she visited, she talked, she 
intrigued, she N\rote; — her first literary performance, the Lettres 
sur Rousseau^ belong to this date. They are brilliant and warm 
in style ; but their tone is that of immaturity. 

These days soon past. Then followed tlie Beign of Terror. 
And now it was that all the sterling qualities of Madame de 
Stacl’s character came forth. Her feelings of disappointment 
and disgust must have been more vivid than those of most, for 
her hopes had been pre-eminently sanguine, and her confidence 
in her father's powers and destiny unbounded. Now all was 
lost: her father was discarded, her monardr'slain, her society 
scattered and decimated, and Paris had lost all its charms. Still 
she remained; as Nccker’s daughter she was still beloved by 
many among the people ; as the wife of an Ambassador she was 
as inviolable as any one could be in those dreadful days. With 
indomitable courage, with the most daring and untiring zeal, 
and the most truly feminine devotion, she made use of both her 
titles and influence to aid the escape of her friends, and to save 
and succour the endangered. She succeeded in persuading to 
-emporary mercy some of tlie most ferocious of the revolutionary 
chiefs ; she concealed ’some of the menaced emigres in her house; 
and it was not till she had exhausted all her resources, and in- 
curred serious peril to herself and her children, that she followed 
her friends into exile. Her husband, whose diplomatic character 
wai^ suspended for a while, remained in Holland, to be ready to 
resume his functions at the first favourable opening. Madame 
de Sta^l joined her friends in England, and established herself 
in a small house near Richmond, where an agreeable society soon 
gatliered round her, consisting, besides a few English, of M. de 
Talleyrand, M. de Narbonne, (whose life she had saved by con- 
cealing him in her house, and then dismissing him with a fajise 
passport,) M. d’Arbfay, (Who afterwards married Miss Bumey^)f 
and one or two female friends. H&o, in &pit«rof poverty, 
and the mortification of foifure^ and the fearfut tiditigS 
reached ihejttt by iiearly every post, they continued to le^ a 
cheerful and not unprofitable lifo. 
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Tlieir funds (says Miss Norris) wero not in the most flourishing 
condition ; and the prospect of war did not favour the continuance of 
such remittances as they might otherwise hope to get ; yet thojt na- 
tional gaiety seems to have Wne them through their di^iculties with 
cousidcrablc credit to themselves. We are»told that this little party 
could afford to j)urchase only one small carriage, which look two per- 
sons, and that M. dc Naibonne and Talleyrand alternately assumed 
the post of footman ns they rode about to see the country, removing 
the glass from the back of the coach in order to join in the conversa- 
tion of those within. 

“ The neighbourhood they had chosen for their residence is one 
naturally beautiful, and so characteristically English as to seem racy 
and fresh to the eye of a toreigner ; grateful to those storm- tossed 
spirits iniifat have been the scenes of rural pence which there spread 
about them ; and still more grateful the kindly Englisli hospitality 
which awaited them. It wa*^, indeed, a new element infused into the 
half city, half rural life, of the then courtly suburb; and almost every 
day some fresh comer brought new tidings of trouble, and desolation, 
and narrow escapes.” — P. 164. 

Tlie harmony of this little coterie continued without interrup- 
tion : the kindly hospitality*^ did not. The scandal-lovers of 
England began to^ink*evil things, and to whisper evil thoughts 
respecting the tender friendship that subsisted between Madame 
de Stael and M. do Narbonne; they fancied it necessary to 
frown uj)on an affection which was alien to their national habits, 
and some of them, JMiss Burney among the rest, began to look 
Coldly upon the colony of foreigners, who ventured to live in 
England as naturaljy and simply as they could liave done in 
France, There was no foundation whatever for the vulgar in- 
sinuations that were whispered about ; but their ex]j|5>tcnce can 
scarcely excite surprise. For in this country we do not under- 
stand that man and woman, unconnected by family ties, can be 
friends without being lovers; and what w^o do not understand it 
is our custom invariably to condemn. If we ever sanction such 
connexions it is on the tacit condition that the affection shall 
be limited in its scope, untender in its character, and reserved 
in its manifestations. Such devbted friendship as that which 
subsisted between Gibbon and Madame Ifecker, M. de Karbonne 
and Madame de Steel, Chateaubriand and Madame Kecamier/ 
are to us a mystery and offence. Tet it is impossible to read 
without the dfeef^est sympathy the description of Chateaubriand, 
wheeled into the drawing-room of Madame Recamier, when no 

^ fa all wish to this peculi^ and most beautiflijl phaaa of 

Frotieh cbaiooter, we oarnoBtly recommend a most interesting ^nd afToctionatetri- 
Imte to tbe memory of %|adaitie Beeaipier, wkieh appeared in Fraseo’e Mngazine 
Jgs Soi)tember from ffib pen of Mrs. dinelln. 
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longer able to wait thither, but unable to foa^go the accustomed 
society where he had spent every evening for so many happy and 
eventful years, — and of the touching attentions of his friend to 
cheer his sinking spirits, and sustain and stimulate his failing 
faculties. Madame de Stael herself has left u« a picture of a 
somewhat similar friendship, — that of the Prince Caatebforte 
for Oorinne. ^ 

When the re-establishment of something like regular govern- 
ment in France in 1795 permitted the Swedish Ambassador tO 
resume his functions, Madame Je Stuol returned to Paris, and 
parsed her time very happily for the next four years, alternately 
there and with her fatlier at Coppet. Then came the establish- 
ment of the Napoleonic rnle, and with that ended Madame dc 
Staefs peace and enjoyment for nearly fifteen years, Buona- 
])arte disliked her, feared her, persecuted her, exiled her, and 
bullied and banished (?\ery one who paid her any attentions, or 
showed her any kindness. lie first prohibited her residence in 
l\iris, then in France ; and exile from her native land, and from 
the scone of her social pleasures and social triumphs, was to hei; 
almost as dreadful as a sentence of death. Of course she repaid 
her tyrannical persecutor in his ovmi coin, aiitf^ilh liberal inter- 
est. We need not seek far for the exiilanation of their mutual 
animosity. They were antipathic in their views, in their posi^ 
tion, in every feeling of their hearts, in every fibre of tlieir cha- 
racter. Madame de Stael was a passionate lov^r of 9 on$titu- 
tional liberty : JJuon^aparto was bent upon fts overthrow. The 
brilliancy and varied attractions of Madame de Staefs society 
made her an actual 'pp>mance in, Paris; and Buonaparte hated 
rivalry, and could ^^i>ear no brother near the throne.’’ He loved 
incense arid homage ; and, after the 18th Brumaire, she would 
render him neitlier. She would not flatter him, and he could 
not in his heart despise her as he dcsircd’to do, and as he wished 
it to be imagined that ho did* Tlien, whenever they met in 
society she bored him dreadfully, and he snubbed her rudely, 
lie was cold and reserved,— she was vehement and impulsive. 
She stigmatized him as an enemy to rational fre6dom ; and he 

C noUneed her to be an intriguing and exalify woman. They 
h loved influence deafly ; and neither would succumb to the 
ihflueuce of the other. All the Emperor’s power and pfostige 
could not extort from the woman one instant of submission or 
applause,— all the woman’§ weapons of fascination and persuasion 
were W’asted and blunted oiTthe impenetrable cuirasse of the 
despot. Their hatred was something instinctive, and almost 
physical, natural and incurable as that of cat and dog? 
Madame, de Stael ,haa left a vffy graphic deamdpfticm of the 
impression he produced upon ber;r— 
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“ Loin de me rassurer, on voyant Buonaparte plus souvent il 
mMntimidoit chaque jour d'avantago. Je sentois confus^ment fmcme 
Emotion du ccsur ne pouvoit agir sur luu [Ilinc illic lacrimas ; tlie lady 
felt Lerself disarmed bef>re the man of cold heart.] 11 regarde une 
creature humaine comme un fait ou comma une chose, maia non 
oomme un serablable. II ne hait pas plus qu^il n’aime ; il n’y a qua 
lui pour lui ; tout le rest# des creatures sent des chifTres. La force 
de sa volonte consiste dans Tim perturbable calcul de son egoisme. . . , 
Ses succes tiennent autant aux qualiio^ qui lui manquent, quVax 
talents qu’il possede. Ni Li pitie, ni Tattrait, ni la religion, ni I’at- 
tachement a une id^e quclconquo, ne sauroient io detourner de sa 
direction prineipale. Chaque fois que je I'entendois parler, j^^tois 
frapp^e de sa superiority ; elle n'avoit pourtant aucun rapport avee 
cello des homrnes irstruits ot eultives par 1 etude ou la society, tels 
que rAngleterre et la France peuvent en offrir des exemples. 
Mais ses disconr'j indiquoient le tact des circonstances, comme le 
chasseur a celui de sa proie. Quelquefois il racontait les fails 
politiquea et militaires de sa vie d’une la^on trys-inlcressante ; il 
avoit meme, dans les rccits qui permettoient la gaicte, un peu de 
riinagination italienne. Cependant rien ne pouvait triompher de mon 
* eloignement pour oe que j’upcrcevois en lui. Je sentois dans son ame 
vne tpee froide tUir^id^ante qui glaqoit en hlessant; je sentois dans son 
esprit une ironic profoiide a laquelle rien do grand ni de beau, pas 
mOmo sa propre gloire, ne pouvoit ^ch upper ; car il meprisoit le na- 
tion dont il vouloit les suffrages; et nulle etincelle d’^nthousiasme ne 
se mOloit a son besoin d^ytonner Tespcce humaine. 

“ Ce fut dans Vintervalle entre le retour de Buonaparte [d'ltalie] et 
son dypart pour I'Egypte, e’est a dire, vers la fin de 1797, que je le 
vis pliisicurs fois a Paris ; et jamais la dijfieulte de respirer que f eproumis 
en sa presence ne ptU se dissiper. J^etois un jour a table entre lui et 
TAbby Sifey^s ; singuliere situation, si j’avois pu prevoir I’avcnir I 
J’examinois avec attention la figure de Buonaparte ; mais*chaque fois 
qu’il deeouvroit eu moi des regards observateurs, il avoit Tart d’dter 
d ses yeux toute expression, comme s’ils fu.ssent devenus de marbre. 
Son visage ^toit alors immobile, excepte un sourire vague qu’il pla- 
9 oit sur ses Icvres a tout hasard, pour derouter quiconque voudroit 
observer les signes exterieures de sa pensee.” * 

During hefr fourteen years^ of exile, Madame de StaSl led a 
wandering life ; sometimet^ residing at Coppet ; ever and anon 
returning for a abort time to France, in hopes of being aJlowod 
to remain there unmolested^ but soon receiving 'a new order to 
quit She visited Germany twice, Italy once, and at length 
reached England, by way of Bussia| in iSli. It was at this 
^period ^her life that she produced the works which have im« 
mortal^M faer^De la LiUdrature, De rAlIemagne, and Corinne, 
and enjf^ed intercourse with the most celebrated men of Europe, 

■ I. r— 

* Cffntufil^raHons tur iaPStsfl ii. 187* 
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Nevertheless they were years of great wretchedness to her ; the 
charms of Parisian society,* in which she lived, and moved, and 
had her being, were forbidden to her; she was subjected to the 
most annoying and petty, as well as to the most bitter and cruel 
persecutions ; one by one her friends were prevented from visit- 
ing her, or punished with exile and disgrace if they did visit 
her; she w^as reduced nearly to solitud(f— a State which she her- 
self describes as, to a woman of her vivacious feelings and irre- 
pressible iesoin (Pcpanchementy almost worse than death. f The 
description of her sufferings during this part of her life, which 
she gives in her Dix Annde$ (CExil^ renders that book one of the 
most harassing and painful we ever read ; and when w^e add to 
all that JBuonaparte made her endure, the recollection of the 
incalculable amount of individual mischief and anguish which ho 
inflicted on tlie two tliousand peaceful English travellers, whom 
he seized in defiance of all law and justice, and detained for 
twelve of the best years of their life in French prisons, we are 
compelled to feci, that the irritating torments and privations 
which ho was himself afterw^ards to undergo at St, Helena — 
unworthy and oppressive as they w^cre — were nothing but a well 
proportioned and richly merited retribution. 

Several of the great men wdiose society she enjoyed during 
these memorable years of w'andcring, have left on record their 
impression of her genius and manners ; and it is curious to 


* “ Je no point quo le sdjonr de Parte in^a toujoura le plus agit- 

able de tous : fy sms inje , fy ai pasb^ mon enfance et ma prenubre jeun^^ , 
la gbnbration qui a comm mon pbre, les amis qui ont traversb avco nous les ^rils do 
la Rd volution, e’est la seuleinent quo je puib les retrouver. (’et amour de la pstrie 
qui a eaibi lea Amoa les plus fortes, a’eraparo plus vivemcnt encore de nous quand 
les gduts dS^S'esprit so trouvent lequis aux affections du coaur et aux liabitudes de 
rnnagination. La conversation Fran 9 ai 8 e n’existe qu^\ Parte, ot la eouversation 
a dcpuis mon enfance, moii plus island plaisir J’dprouvois uuo tcJlo douleur 
A la cramte d’etre pin be do oe sbjour, que ma raison no pouvoit nen contre ello. 
J'Atote aloi<%dans toute la vivacitb de la \ie, et C^est prbeteement le besoin des 
jeuissances animbes qui conduit le plus sou vent au dbsespoir, car il rend la rbsigua^ 
tion bien diSicile, et sans die on no pout supporter les vioisstiudes de rexisteuoe.”*^ 
jDitj Anhwei (VMxilf p 61, 

t On s’btonnera peut-dtre que je compare Pexil d. la roort; roais de grands 
hommes de TantiquitO et des temps modornes ont succombd A cotte peine. On 
renconti'c plus de braves contro Pbdiafaud quo contre la perte de sa patrie.” — 
79. 

says elsdWbote ; ** Les dcjiafauds peuventi la fin rbveiller le courage ; 
mate les chagrins donies^iques fie toot genre, rbsultat du bannissement, affoiblissent 
la resistance, et portent seulement ^ redouter la disgrace da souverain qui peut 
vous infiigor une existence mf Iheureuse .^* — CdnsHirOtilons &c , ii. 296. 

Madame de Stahl's principal enjoyment was always in sodety \ she had little 
rq^teh for or appreciation of the b^uties of ifaturo. Oh for the rivulet j|pL the 
Rue du Bac I" she exclaimed, when some one pointed out to her the glodouf JLal^ 
of Geneva. Many years later she said to M. Mole — ce n’btsit le 'respect 
hutnain^ jtf a’oaerS'aw fxw *»« finite pour toir la baU d* Ni^pUo ; tandte que jo 
ferais cimf cents Unues pour atler causer mvec un homfiie d’esprit.^ 

VOL. XX. HO. XXXIX. ' B 
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observe how uniform and self-consistent this impression every- 
where was. She seems to have excited precisely the same emo- 
tions in the minds both of German literati and of English 
politicians — vast admiration and not a little fatigue. Her con- 
versation was brilliant in the extreme, but apt to becc^jne mono- 
logue and declamation. She was too vivacious for any but 
Frenchmen : her intclled was always in a state of restless and 
velicinent activity; she seemed to need no relaxation, and to 
permit no repose. In spite of her great knowledge, her profound 
and sagacious reflections, her sparkling wit, and luv singular 
eloquence, she nearly always ended by wearying oven her most 
admiring auditors : she left them no peace; she kept them on 
the stretch ; she ran them out of breath. And there were few 
of them who were not in a condition to relisli the piquant mot of 
Talleyrand, who — when some one hinted surprise that he who 
had enjoyed the intimacy of such a genius as Madame de Stael 
could find pleasure in the society of such a contrast to her as 
Madame Grant’ — answered, in that deliberate and gentle voice 
which gave point to all his sharpest sayings, laut avoir 
aimil Madame de Stacd pour savourer Ic bonheur d’aiiner line 
bete !” Schillent^iom she infested dreadfully during her stay 
in Weimar in 18015-4, w'rites thus to Goethe : — 

‘‘ Madame de Sta^l you will find quite as you have, d prion) con- 
strued her; she is all of a [)iece; there is no adventitious, false, patholo- 
gical speck in lier. Hereby it is that, notwithstanding the immeasurable 
difference in temper and thought, one is perfectly at ease with her, 
can hear all from her, and .say all to her. She represents French cul- 
ture in its purity, and under a most interesting aspect. In all that 
we name philosophy, therefore, in all highest and ultimate questions, 
one is at issue with lier, and remains so in spite of all arguing. But 
her nature, her feeling, is better than her metaphysics ; and her fine 
understanding rises to the rank of genial. She insists on explaining 
everything, on seeing into it, measuring it ; she allows nothing dark, 
inaccessible ; whithersoever her torch cannot throw its light, there 
nothing exists for her, Hence follows an aversion, a horror, for the 
transcendental philosophy, which in her^view leads to mysticism and 
superstition. This is the carbonic g.*s in which she dies. For what 
we cfill poetry there is no sense in her i for in such works it is only 
the passionate, tha oratorical, and the intellectual, that she can ap- 
preciate : yet she will endure no falsehood there, only does not always 
recognise the true. 

Xm will infer from these few words that the clearness, decided- 
nees, and rich vivacity of her nature, cannot but afiect one favour- 
ably, One's only grievimee is tifie altogether unprecedented glibness of her 
tongue : you must make yourself all ear if you would follow her.*' 

A month afterwards he is beginning to feel weary and latiated. 
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Schiller'^s and GoetJie'a m^w of ke ) . 

Your Exposition '' (ho writes to Goetho) “ has lefreshed me and 
nourished me. It is highly proper that, hy Such an act, at this lime, 
you express your contradiction of our imj^ortwimte visUrm: llm case* 
would grow intolerable else, . , . Being sick at present, and 

gloomy, it seems to me impossible that I should ever hold such dis- 
courses again. . . . Had she taken Icb&on of Jean Paul, $he 

would not have staid so long in Weinu^ : let her try it for other 
three weeks at her peril.” 

Tw^o months later he closes his notices of the lady by this 
merciless sarcasm : — “ I have not been at all well : t)ie weather 
is not kind to me ; — besides, ever since the depaj^'iny^e of Madame^ 
T have fdi no otherwise than as If I had risen from a severe 
s iciness, 

Goethe’s account of her is somewhat more deliberate and 
patient, but very similar in the main. lie writes in his Dichiumj 
nnd Wahreit — 

“ The great qualities of this high-thinking and high-feeling autho- 
ress lie in the view of every one ; and the results of her journey 
through Germany testify sufliciently how she applied her time there. 
Her objects were manifold : she wibhod to know Weimar — to gain 
aocuiate acquaintanec with its moral, s«cial,« ’Iterary aspects, and 
w hatover else it olfcied; furtliei, however, she herself also wished to 
be known; and eudoavoured, tUcrefore, to give her own. views cur- 
rency, no less than to seaich out our mode of thought. Neither 
could she rest satisfied even here ; she must also work upon the 
senses, upon the feedings, upon the spirit ; mpst strive to awaken a 
certain activity or vivacity, with the want of which she reproached us. 

“ Having no notion of what Duty means, and to what a silent, cob 
lected posture he that undertakes it must restrict hunself, she was 
(^ermorc for striking in, for instantaneously producing an effect. 
In society, she required there to be constant talking and dis- 
coursing. . . . 

‘‘ To philosophize in society, moans to talk with vivacity about 
insoluble problems. This was her peculiar pleasure and passion. 
Naturally, too, she was wont to carry it, in such speaking and cOun- 
ler-speaking, up to those concerns of thought and sentiment which 
properly should not be spoken of, except between God and the indi- 
vidual. Here, moreover, as woman and Frenchwoman, she had the 
h^bit of sticking fast on main positions, and, as it were, not hearing 
rightly what the other said. By all these things the evil spirit was 
awakened in me, so that I would treat whatever was advanced no 
otherwise than dialectically and problematically, and often by stiff- 
necked contradictions, hrouglit her to despair; when she for the first 
time grew rightly amiable, and in the most brilliant manner exhibited 
her talent of thinking and replying, 

“ More than once I had regular dialogues with her, ourselves tw^ ; 
in whicji likewise, however, she was burdensome, according to licr 
fashion ; never grmUng, on tfm wst mportant iopiaSi a tmmmf of 
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flection^ but passionately demanding that we should despatch the deep- 
est Qon^rns, the weightiest occurrences, as lightly as if it were a game 
at shuttlecock." * 

Some years after her first visit to Germany, she came to Eng- 
land, and Sir J ames Mackintosh, who saw much of her, thus 
describes her : — ^ 

my return I found the whole fashionable and literary world 
occupied with Madame de Stael, the most celebrated woman of this 
or perhaps any age. . . . She treats me as the person whom she 

most delights to honour : I am generally ordered with her to dinner, 
as one orders beans and bacon ; I have, in consequence, dined with 
her at the houses of almost all the Cabinet Ministers. She is one of 
the few persons who surpass expectation ; she has every sort of 
talent, and would be universally popular if, in society, she were to 
confine herself to her inferior talents — pleasantry, anecdote, and lite» 
rature— which are so much more suited to conversation than her elo- 
quence and genius." t 

Lord Byron also saw much of her both in London in 1813 
and at Diodati in 181(5. In the notes to the fourth canto of 
Childe Harold, be,records her virtues and attractions in a piece 
of elaborate fine writing, fit only for a tombstone, and which 
would be pronounced inflated and tasteless even there. In 
his Diary and Correspondence, however, wx meet with many 
hasty references to her, not intended for the public eye, and 
therefore more likely to convey his genuine impressions. I 
saw Curran presented to Madame de Stael at Mackintosh’s : — 
it w'as the grand confluence of the Rhone and the Saone ; they 
wex’e both so ugly that I could not help wondering how 

the best intellects of France and Ireland could have taken fll|> 
respectively su<*h residences.” . . . . ^‘ Madame de Stael-Hol- 
st^in has lost one of her young barons, who has been carbonadoed 
by a vile Teutonic adjutant — kilt and killed in a coffee-house at 
Scrawsenhausen. Corinne is, of course, what all mothers must 
be ; but w^ill, I venture to prophesy, do what few mothers could 
-—write an essav upon it. She cannqt exist without a grievance 
—and somebociy to see or read how much grfef becomes her.” 

, . . , To-day I dine yi^ith Mackintosh and Mrs. Siak^(sLS 
Johu Bull may be pleased to denominate Corinne)— whom I 
saw last night at Covent-Oarden, yawning over the humour of 
FalstafF.** * . , , To-day (Tuesday) a veiy pretty billet fre«n 
Madame la Baronne de Sta(^l-Kol$teiu. She is pleased^io be 

' " ' .-■ ■■. -X .■ .. I . — .1 .1 .^...,1 , ■ . . I , . . . 

* It ia interesting, reining v^hat Chiller, andf Gosthe of Hadame 

to road what the th her tum, thought of thstiot hor IfiAUe- 

part ii, dy* and ViU,) Sbo waamoiraiDoiilpliiaail^^y than fits goi)t|ehioa. 
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itutch pleased with my mention of her and her last work in my 
notes, I spoke as I thought. Her works arc my delight, and 
so is she herself — for half-an-hour. But she is a woman by her- 
selfj and has done more intellectually than all the rest of them 
together; — she ought to have been a man.” , . . • Asked for 
Wednesday to dine and meet the Stael. I don't much like it ; 
— she always talks of myself or A^rself^ and I am not (except in 
soliloquy, as now) much enamoured of either subject — especially 
of one’s works. What the devil shall I say about De FA Ihr 
magmf I like it prodigiously; but unless I can twist my ad- 
miration into some fantastical expression, she won’t believe me ; 
and I know by experience that 1 shall be overwhelmed by fine 
things about rhyme, &c.” . , . . The Stael was at the other 
end of the table, and less loquacious than heretofore. We are 
now very good friends ; though she asked Lady Melbourne 
whether I really had any honhorrmm. She miglit as well have 
asked that question before she told C. L. ^ e’est un ddmon.’ 
True enough — but rather [irematuro, for she could not have 
found it out.” , . . When in Sv^it/erland he wrote : Madame 
do Stael has made Cop[)et as agi*ceable as society and talent can 
make any ])lace on earth.” . . . . 81ie \frts good woman at 
heart, and the cleverest at bottom, but spoilt by a wish to l)e — 
she knew not what. In her own house she was amiable; in 
any other person’s you wished her gone, and in her own again.” 

These extracts will serve to shew what Ma lame de Stael was 
in miscellaneous society ; in the more inrtmate relations of life 
few persons wore ever more seriously or steadfastly beloved. 
She was an excellent hostess, and one of the most w’arm, con- 
stant, and zealous of friends — on the whole, an admirable, love- 
able, but somewhat overpowering woman. On the abdication 
of Napoleon she rushed back to lean’s, and remained there with 
few intervals till her death, filling her drawing-rooms with the 
brilliant society which she enjoyed so passionately, and of which 
she was herself the brightest ornament. But she survived the 
restoration of the Bourbons only a short time ; her constitution 
had been seriously undermined by the fatigues and irritations 
she had undergone, and she died in July 1817, on the anniver- 
sary of the taking of the Bastile, at the age of fifty-one. Her 
la§t literary production was the Consid&ations sur la Eevolu- 
tion Francaise,” wjbidi she began with a view of vindicating 
h^r fatjicr s memory, sind intended as a record of his public 
life. 

have no idea of attemptipg any criticism, or evw any 
general description of her variouis works ; such a task, if &e- 
ented^writh care and completeness, would carry tis fat* beyond 
our limits — if discharged irf a hasty and perfunctory manner, 
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would be worse than unsatisfactory. The peculiar charm of lier 
writings arises from the mixture of brilliancy and depth Which 
they exhibit : a brilliancy which is even more than French— a 
profundity which is almost German. You cannot read a page 
without meeting with some reflection which you wish to transfer 
to your memory, or your commonplace book.* These reflec- 
tions are not always souny ; but they are always ingenious and 
suggestive. L'Ailemagne, though incomplete and often super- 
ficial, is perhaps as nearly a true delineation of Grermany as 
France could take-in, ancf shows wonderful power ^f thought, 
as Corinne shows wonderful depth of insight and of feeling. 
These are the two works — Corinne especially — ^by which she 
will live ; and both were the production of her mature years : 
she was thirty-eight when she wrote the latter, and forty-two 
when she finished the former. Yet in botli there is the pas- 
sionate earnestness — the vehement eloquence — the generous 
warmth of youth. From first to last there was nothing frivol- 
ous, artificial, or heartless, in Madame de Stael : she had 
nothing French about her, except her untiring vivacity and her 
sparkling wit.f On the contrary, a tone of the profoundest 
melancholy run^ ti'iroughout all her writings. A short time 
before her death she said to Chateaubriand ; “ Je suis co quo 
j’ai toujours — vive et triste.” It is in Corinne, especiall} , but 
also in Delphino, that we trace that indescribable sadness wliich 
seems inseparable from noble minds — the crown of thorns which 
genius must ever wedr. It was not with her, as with so many, 
the dissipation of youthful illusions— the disenchantment of tlie 
ideal life. On the contrary, the spirit of poetry, the fancies and 
paintings of enthusiasm, were neither dimmed nor tarnished for 
her, even by the approach of death ; she could dream of earthly 

* For example, wo liavo just met with the following in her chapter ** do 
l^amour dans lo mariago/’ (L’AUemagnc.) ^ La gloiro elle-m^rQ« ne eauralt dtre 
pour une femme quV» dmil 6elaUtnt du bonh^vr** In Corinne we find — ** Ce 
sont les carai'tcrea paseionn<i8, bien plus que les caraethros legcrs, qui sent oapablcs 
de fohe/’ ** L^aspect de la nature enaejgne la r($signation, mais ne peut non aur 
^incertitude “ Les Romauis n’ayQieut pas pet ando prineipo d’utilit6, qui fer- 
tilise quciques coins do torre de plus, ©ii ^mppant de stCriUt6 le \aate domamo du 
sentiment et de la pons^e,” ** La vie religieuso est un combat, ct non pas un 
hymne.” 

f It was rather Uian what we generally mean by “ wit slie was emin- 
catly tjnrltuel m her conversation, but not a sayer of bons mott. Few of Her 
repartees or witticisms hare been recorded. One indeed we remember, which 
shows bow formidabfe she might barb been in this line. An unfortunate mabt 
finding himself seated at dinner between her and her friend Madame Re^amier, 
could ttdnk of nothing better to open the conversation with than^ the fdde compH'^ 
Me voici entre Cesprit et la beautb.” Now, Madame de Sta^i noitner 
cho^i^t $he should be compered destitute of beaniy nor her finepd should 
be eonstdered destitute of wit ; she was therefore far from fiatterod by the 
and furnod round upon her smirking vfotfitt with— Oub! et sans 
pt^dder m yuup ni I’autre I** i r ■ 
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happiness^ and thirsted for it still ; but sh^ felt that she had never 
tasted it as she was capably of conceiving it; she had never 
loved as she could love and yearned to love ; of all her facul- 
ties, she touchingly complained, the only one that had been 
fully developed was the faculty of suffering.” Surrounded by 
the most brilliant men of genius, beloved by a host of faithful 
and devoted friends^ the centre of a ciitle of unsurpassed attrac- 
tions, she was yet doomed to mourn the solitude of life/* No 
affection filled up her whole heart, called forth all her feelings, 
or satisfied her passionate longings after felicity ; the union of 
souls, which she could imagine so vividly and pamt in such 
glorious colours, was denied to her — and all the rest “ availed 
her nothing.” With a mind teeming with rich and brilliant 
thoughts, with a heart melting with the tenderest and most pas- 
sionate emotions, she had no one — no one — ^lo appreciate the 
one and reciprocate the other; she had to live “ the inner life” 
alone; to tread tlie weary and dusty thoroughfares of existence, 
with no hand clasped in hers, no sympathizing voice to whisper 
strength and conbolatioii when the path grow rough and thorny, 
and tne lamp burnt flickeiing and low. Nay more, she had 
to keep a stern tryste with death/” — tut walk towards tlie 
Great Darkness with none to bear her company to the margin 
of tlie cold stream, to send a cheering voice over the black 
waters, and to give her rendezvous upon the further shore. 
What wonder then that she sometimes faltered and grew faint 
under the solitary burden, and sickeifed at the unshared 
light I” The consolation offered by a poet of our own day to the 
sorrowing children of genius did not always suflice for hei'^ — 
rarely at all times can it suffice for any. 

Because the few with signal virtue crowned, 

The heights and pinnacles of human mind, 

Sadder and wearier than the rest are found, 

Wish not thy soul less wise or less refined. 

True that the small delights which every day 
Cheer and distract the pilgrim, are not theirs ; 

True that, tho^ free from Passion’s lawless sway, 

A loftier being brings severer cares. 

Yet have they special pleasures, even mirth, 

By those undreamed of who have only trod 
Life’s valley smooth ; and if the rolling earth 
To their nice ear have many a painful tone, 

They know, man doth not live by joy alone, 

But by the presence of tlie power of God.’”^ 

Two of the most remarkable men of France were aetaociated 


li, Milnes.— Poems of many 
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with Madame de Stael both socially and historically. IJoth 
lived in her intimacy for a longer or shorter periods, and both 
were closely connected with the great events with which she, 
either as an actor or a sufferer, was mixed up. Talleyrand was 
her intimate of the emhteenth and Benjamin Constant of the 
nineteenth century. They were two of the most distinctive and 
strongly marked characifers of their day, and as such would well 
deserve a fuller delineation and analysis than we can afford them. 
Each was the type of a class and of a genus, and we question 
whether strict justice has yet been done to either. Talleyrand 
lias been especially maltreated by common fame. By most who 
know his name, he is regarded as a second Macchiavelli — as 
little understood and as ruthlessly slandered as the first — an in- 
triguing and unprincipled diplomatist — a heartless persijleur — 
the very incc'irnation of political profligacy and shameless ter- 
giversation. His portraits liave almost all been drawn by his foes 
— by those whom he had baflled, or by those wliom he had de- 
serted— by those whom his pungent sarcasms had wounded, or 
whom his superior address Ifad mortified ; and his own memoirs, 
from his own hand, are to remain a sealed book tiM, by the death 
of every one wltom'^they could compromise, (or, say his enemies, 
who could contradict them,) they have become interesting to the 
historian afone. Talleyrand was something very different from 
the popular conception of him. He was a profound thinker ; ho 
had strong political opinions, if he had no moral principles ; he 
was at least as bold, daring, and decided in action as he was 
sagacious in council; his political and social tact — which is 
wisdom so quick and piercing as to seem unreasoning — had the 
promptitude and certainty of an instinct ; and living in constant 
intercourse, hostile or friendly, with the ablest men of that stir- 
ring epoch, he acquired an undisputed ascendency over them all, 
by the simple influence of a Keener intellect and a subtler 
tongue. 

Far from being devoid of political predilections and convic- ' 
tions, his whole career, from the time he entered the States- 
Geheral, shewed that both were Very strong in him, *He had 
thought deeply and he felt keenly. That much of personal 
feeling entered into the motives which determined him to the 
course he took, and that much of egotism and scorn of his fellow^ 
men mingled with and alloyed his lofty and persevering ambition, 
cantj^be denied, and is not to be wondered at. We must read ^ 
hisi^racter and* career by the light whlbh his early bisto^ 
tl^Vs over it, and we shall find there enough amply to explain 
his st^dy preference for constitutional liberty after ^ the 
English models and' the nrdour and determination with which he 
threw himself into the most active ranks of the revolutionists. 
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lie had buffered too much under the old r^ffirm not to desire to 
s\\eep away a system which peirmittedsuch injustices as he had 
endured. He had seen too thoroughly the hollowness and 
rottenness of everything around him^the imbecile feebleness of 
the court, the greediness and impiety of the Church, the selfish 
and heartless profligacy of the higher ranks— to be of opinion 
that there was much worth preserving iti the existing state of 
things. He had too fine a fancy and too powerful a mind no^ to 
participate in some measure in the hopes then entertained by all 
the more “erected spirits” of the nation, of an era of glorious social 
regeneration. He was a bishop against his will ; lie had lived 
in the very centre of all the elegant immoralities of Paris ; and 
he had studied and conversed with Voltaire. He was the eldest 
son of one of the noblest families of France, but having been 
lamed by an accident arising from the combined neglect of 
parents and menials, he was compelled, by one of those acts of 
family tyranny then by no means uncommon, to forego bis 
birthright, and accept the destiny of younger sons in that age 
and of that rank, — viz., to go into the Church. Without being 
allowed to return to the paternal roof, he was transferred from 
his nurse’s cottage to the ecclesiastical sennnary of ^aint Sulpice, 
and thence to the College of the Sorbonne. He was made a 
priest withoui^the slightest attention either to his wishes or his 
character. Boiling over with youthful passions, with healthy 
energy, with splendid talents, with mundane tastes, he was con- 
demned by an act of flagrant injustice to a life of celibacy, of 
inaction, and of religious duties which, in the case of one so 
devoid of devotional sentiment as he was, could only be the most 
loathsome and wearisome hypocrisy. What w^onder that a 
mighty wrong like this should have sunk into his mind, and 
greatly modified his \iew8 and feelings, even if it did not sour 
his temper ? At College he brooded over his mortification, and 
looked iiis destiny in the face, and deliberately took his course. 
With rare powers like his, he felt that obscurity was impossible, 
but that he must rise by a different ladder from tho one he would 
himself have chosen. He resolved to triumph over those who 
had degraded him, but to whom he knew’^ himself in every way 
sujsterior; and he prepared himself to do so by sedulous and 
earnest study. He spoke little, he reflected much. Naturally 
both intelligent and ardent, he taught himself to become well- 
informed, reserved, and self-restrained 5 and from the training 
which the Catholic Church has always given to its servants, he 
learned that untiring and watohful patience, that deep insight 
into that quick appreciation of ciremnstanoes, those 
and insinuating manners, that habitual quietude^ that prompt and 
welWmed activity, which wero bis most distinguishing, qualities 
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through life^ and his chief instruments of success. Wh*l^n he had 
completed his theologicahstudies he entered the world-»^to enjoy 
it and subdue it. He was known as the Abb^ de Perigord. 

Contrarie dans les goilts, (says Mignet,) il y entra en mecon- 
tent, prfit h y agir en r^volutionnairo. II y obtint, d^ I'abord, la 
reputation d’un homme avec lequel il fallait compter, et qni, 
ayant un beau noin, uh grand calme, infiniment dVsprit, quelque 
chose de gracieux qiii captivait, de malicieux qui effrayait,*^ 
beaucoiip aardeur contenue par une prudence sumsante et con- 
duite par une extreme adresse, devait nt^cossain'^ment rdussir.” 

He soon became agent-general for the clergy — an office of 
great influence and importance — and subsequently bishop of 
Autun, and when +he States-General met, he was elected as 
deputy from his diocese. He was now thirty-five years of age. 
He at once embraced the popular side, and became prominent 
and powerful. His voice was raised in favour both of liberty of 
thought and of equality of civil rights. He supported the union 
of the three orders— the first great step of the revolution ; he 
persuaded the Assembly to decide against those mandats impera- 
tifs, which would have made its members the mere slaves 
and moutlipieces-of tlioir constituents ; ho was one of eight who 
was selected to prepare the New Constitution which was to 
regenerate the country ; he was appointed to Report upon a 
system of National Education, and the memoir which he pre- 
sented to the Assembly not only obtained an instant and vast 
celebrity, but formed the foundation of the plan then adopted, 
and which exists with little change to the present day. Besides 
these labours he paid special attention to the finances, which were 
then in a most deplorable condition ; be supported the proposals 
of Necker; and it was on his motion that the Assembly resolved 
on the seizure and sale of all ecclesiastical property as belonging 
to the State, and on the reduction of the clergy from tlie position 
of independent proprietors to that of salaried employes. In 
doing this he proposed to improve the condition of the inferior 
clergy, while he hoped at the same time to avert a national bank- 
ruptcy. At the same time he supported the equalization of 


* Talleyratul, at his first exitronoe into society, armed himself with that fine and 
subtle wit whi<m has made him so renowned, and by one or two crushing repartees 
made himself Mb respected and feared. But in general at this period Ms 
sayings were distinguislied rather for fnesH than severity. He was in the scion 
of the Due de Cholseul when the Duchess De was announced. She was a 
lady wbf^ adventures %vere then the talk of all Paris, and an eaoiamation of oh ! 
oh i^jttcaped the Abb^ do loud that the fhichess who entered at that mumeUt 
it. As soon as the company wr re^ seated round the table, the lady Said, 
voudrais Men savoir, M« I’AbbI, pour'^Uoi vous avea dit oh Uob f lorsque je 

3 As entr^ V* PMut, Madame, (rmdied the Abb^,} aves mal entendu. 

•riditdhl dil'l 
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imposts, aiwj the entire snppression of dl feudal and seignorial 
rights, Finally, he was appoiftted by his colleagues to draw up 
an address ta the nation explaining and justifying the proceedings 
of the Assembly, and so admirably did be discharge this func- 
tion, that he was shortly afterwards elected President by a large 
majority. 

What might have been his course duriifg the subsequent and 
more stormy phases of the Revolution we cannot pretend to con- 
jecture. Happily for him he was saved from having to take a 
part in scenes whore almost any part would have been question-^ 
ai)le, objectionable, and unsafe, lie had resigned, or rather ab- 
jured, his clerical functions, and early in 1792 was sent to England 
on a diplomatic mission, the oWeet of which was to substitute 
a 7iational for a comt alliance. Thirty-eight years afterwards, at 
the age of seventy-six, he was again accredited to the same 
country on a similar errand, Ilis first and last diplomatic acts 
at least were consistent and in unison. He remained in Eng- 
land (with the exception of a short visit to Miris) till the follow- 
ing year, when Robespierre proscribed him, and shortly after- 
wards Mr. Pitt ordered him to quit the country in twenty-four 
hours. His residence here, chiefly in the iocielry of Madame de 
Stael, increased his admiration for our institutions, but he was ill 
received in the higher circles — being regarded partly as an apos- 
tate priest, partly as a reputed profligate, partly as an intriguing 
revolutionist. But those who knew him at this period describe 
him as one of the most fascinating of companiftns, quiet, gentle, 
caressing, and attentive — speaking little, but when he did speak, 
compressing volujnes into a single phrase, Champfbrt relates, 
that when Rhullhiere observed, Je ne sais pourquoi j’ai la 
reputation d’etre m^chant : je n’ai fait qu’une m6chancet<S dans 
ma vie,” — ^Talleyrand, who had taken no pai’t in the con versa* 
tion, and sat at a distant corner of the room, asked, with delibe- 
rate significance, ^^Et quand finira-t-elle?” On another occa- 
sion, when relating some atrocity of one of his colleagues, his 
auditot remarked, Mais Thomme qui a pu oommettre une 
pareille action est capable d’assassincr.” ITassassiner, non.,. 

...^aid Tallejrand reflectively) d’empoisonner, oui.”* 

proscribed in Prance, and banished from England, M. de 
Talfeyjtand went to America, and, as a Memoir which he after- 
wards read before the National Institute testifies, did not waste 
his time while t^ere. But when a better day began to dawn 
after the overthrow of the Reign of Terror, Chdnier, at the in* 
stigation of Madame de Stae'b procured a decree of the Con- 

^ A friead iMwik^g sjp&ken of as homme profond/^-^*' Profond.. 

CO pda 1 % mot, (said talioyiaitd ;) o’est crouX) tres creux, qno votis voutess 
dire,** 
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vention, erasing his name from the list of emigrants itnd ^ei*- 
mitting his return. Ho re-entered Franco, and after a short 
interval was made Minister of Foreign Affairs under the Direc- 
tory ; but as they became more and more imbecile, and a change 
more and more inevitable and desirable, he was or contrived to 
be dismissed in the early part of 1799, and thus found himself 
at liberty to assist Buonaj)artc in his revolution of the 18th 
Jlrumaire, which it is difficult not to regard as, under the cir- 
cumstances, the greatest service he ever rendered to his country. 
Madame de Stnel never forgave his adhesion to the popular 
young hero.*^ But Talleyrand saw that France was perishing 
for want of a government ; that her political notabilities vxere 
neither honest enough, vs ise enough, nor able enough to rescue 
and regenerate her; disorder in the finances, disorganization in 
the interior, and disaster abroad, all clamoured loudly for a 
change ; and in the vigorous iiiiollect, gigantic sagacity, and 
iron will of the young conqueror of Italy, Talleyrand, like most 
Frenchmen, recogffised the Man for the crisis — Chomme ii^eessahey 
as Necker termed liirn. The mode in which tlie Directory and 
its councils were overthrown was audacious and violent enough ; 
but the residt w^tnt hr to justify the actors. Order at home and 
victory abroad followed in quick succession; the finances were 
restored ; confidence was re-awakened ; the funds rose ,t 
admirable system of administration was established; France w^as 
at once reconsiitiiied, jfter ten years of misery, crime, and chaos ; 
and the period 'from 1800 to 1807, during which Talleyrand 
was the principal minister, was beyond example the most glorious 
in her amials. It is true that much of the work of Talleyrand^s 
earlier years was upset : much however remained indestructible. 
It is true that under Napoleon France enjo} ed only the shadow of 
those parliamentary institutions to w hich Talleyrand was sincerely 
attached, and which formed part of the original constitution urged 
upon and ailopted by the First Consul ; but probably by this time 
the experienced Minister had begun to feel that at that crisis a 


^ When ** Dolpbine** appeared, Madan • de Stael wascuircntly reported to have 
drawn both bernelf and de Talleyrand tlterenwheraelf aa Delphine, Inm as 
Madame de Vernon. Talleyrand met her shortly afterwards, and paid her the 
usual compliments on the performance, adding, m his gentlest and sweetest voice, 
the keen sarcasm, On m’assure que nous y bommes toua les deux, vous et moi, 
enfemmftJ* 

^An enemy of Talloyranci having hinted to Buonaparte that the e3^-aBh4 had 
|te«ome V0ty Hcit, and probably by no very creditable means, Uie FIrM Consul 
£ok him to task m his usual rude and bmsgue manner. ** On m'aBsure quo vons 
Stes tr^s riche, cltoyen ; comment cela se peut-d V* ** Rien de plus simple, (replied 
the ready •'Wilted and imperturbable codrtleF ;) j^ai achet^ leS rentes la mfU du 
dix-httit Brumaire, et je les ai rhvendUs h fr Cbu)d yucte be a tnore 
eflRecbve silencer, er a more deliekte and subtle eomphtnSntt Voouaparll;o had 
not another woi^ to say. 
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man n>ore important than an in6titution~wIi‘K h it mnat bo 
allowed had not been attended with any brilliant success. It is 
true that during his period of office Talle}jran4 had to sanction 
and transact many acts of injustice and oppression to ibreign 
nations, and to witness much tyranny at home ; but he probaldy 
satisfied himself with reflecting that he was serving his cliief and 
aggrandiring his country, lie quitted offibe after the Peace of 
TUsit, when Franco was at her culminating point. He sot his 
face steadily against tlie Epij^eror’s subsequent aggressions. He 
condemned the invasion of ^pain so severely, that Napoleon, in 
deep indignation, deprived him of his dignity at court as Grand 
Chamberlaiin llis deep and far-seeing sagacity probably per- 
ceived that the ambition of tlio Emperor had blinded and 
impaired his genius, and that ho had embarked in a course 
winch must lead to ultimate reaction and ruip. In all likelihood 
this ruin was greatly hastened by his retirement f rom tha direc- 
tion of affairs, for his coolness, ])atieiice, and wisdom had often 
tempered tho hastiness and impetuosity of Napoleon, 
grand esprit do Napoleon ct le bon sons de M. do Talleyrand 
(says Migiiet) somblaient fails Fun ponr Fautre. Ce qu'il y avait 
d'inventif, de fecond, de liardi, d^iinpetuewx, -danff le premier, 
avait besoin de cc qu'il y avait do net, do froid, d'avis^, do sfir, 
dans le second. Uiiu avait le gtJiiie de Faction, Fautre celui du 
conseil. L'un projetait ti)ut ce qu'il y avait do grand, Fautre 
(witait tout ce qu'il y avait de dangereux ; ct le fougue cr6atrice 
de Fun pouvait f»tre heureusement temp<?ree pSr la lenteur cir- 
conspecte de Fautre. M. dc Talleyrand savait faire perdre du 
temps k Fempereur lorsquo sa colere ou sa passion Fauraient 
pouss<S des mesures precipitees, et lui donnait le moyen de se 
montrer plus habile en devenant plus caline. Aiissi, disait-il 
avec une exagdiiation snirituelle dans la forme, mais non sans 
v6rito : ^L'Empereur a ct<5 comprorais le jour oil il a pu fjaire 
UU quart d'heure plus tdt ce que j'obtenais qml fit un quart 
d'heure plus tard.'* La perte d'un pared conseiller dut 6tre un 
malheur pour lui, en attendant qu'ello devint un danger.^'f 
Napoleon never forgave Talleyrand his condemnation of the 


^ It is iateresiing to see how idosely this account tallies with that givon by |il. 
Thiers, In hie Contulat tt ** Toutefbis, il avait un nnlrSto raoi’al, cMtait 

dVimer la paix sous un maltre ^ui aimalt la guerre ; et de le laisser voir lloub 
d’un exqnia, d’un tact sdr, fn$me d'nn# mrme il pouvait rendre de 
vSriMlea services, setiluKneni en opposant a rabondanoe de parole, de plurooi^t 
d’acUon du Ihr^xnior CSonaul^ sa sobri^t^ aa parhute meaure^ $on d 

Hen fain** , 

t No govecninjeiit which di*(graced Talfeyrand or was deserted by him eyor 
prospered lcn^au«r hla retirement^ ** (said he once, by way of osplanatloki 
pf ^eif jto paiak XSfUl*t) It y a dboee inexpUmbh en mot 

marheur aux ionventemens qul me u^figent,*^ ^ 
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Spaniisb invasion* lie hated him, as ho hated all who opposed 
his will or criticized his measures ; but at the same time ho 
knew him too well not to fear him. He suspected his designs 
and dreaded his intrigues ; but he dared not take any decided 
steps against him, and Talleyrand was far too wary to give him 
any excuse. Under the irritating influence of these feelings the 
Emperor lost no o|fj5ortunity of menacing and insulting the 
retired minister, often in the vulgarcst and rudest manner. 
Some of these sallies Talleyrand endured with the imperturbable 
and impassive manner which distinguished him, some he retorted 
with spirit and success, But those who read the account of 
the scenes wdiich passed between these amis d'auirefois will find 
little reason either for wonder or for blame, if the ex-ministeris 

E atriotic desire for the termination of Napoleon's reign w^as 
eiglitened by son^pthing of personal animosity. Be this as 
it may, Talleyrand remained in a state of watchful inaction 
till the Allies approached Paris in 1814, when it became 
evident that Napoleon's career was ended, and that all a good 
citizen could do w as to make the best terms he could for his 
country, both with the enemies who had conquered her, and 
with the sovereign \^^o was to mount upon her throne. This 
task Talleyrand undertook with unusual vivacity and energy. 
After the capitulation he saved France from much misery, and 
possibly from a civil war, by his resolute opposition to any 
mezzo-termine, such as a regency and the proclamation of Napo- 
leon's son, or of Bernadette, as was once proposed. ^^Non, 
(said he to Alexander, who had a lingering admiration for 
Napoleon, which made him unwilling utterly to destroy him,) 
Non, Sire, il n'y a que deux choses possibles — Bonaparte ou 
Louis XVlIf. Bonaparte est un principe : Louis XVIII. cst 
un principe — tout ce qui n'est ni 1 un £t I'autre n'est qu'un in- 
trigue.'’ IIo therefore supported with all his influence the 
restoration of the Bourbons ; but, cognizant of their ificurable 


* When the Spanish princes were brought to Franco they were consigned to 
tlie charge of M. de Talleyrand, wh<» was oblig^ to be their host at hw country- 
house. It was rumoured that one ol them employed his forced leisure in seducing 

Madame dc T It is said, we know not with ^at truth, that Napoleon had the 
brutality to venture on some insulting allu5.<m to this rumour, m conversation with 
Talleyrand himself. Tlie Grand Chamberlain yepliod with his usual immovable 
calmness, II est vi*ai, Sire, qu'il oiit mieux H potur l*honneur de totre Majesty 
et jgjjffr k mien qu^il ne fftt jamais question de ces PrinOes d’Espagne.’* Whether 
tills be true or not, the following unquestionably la : When Talleyrand appeared 
at the Emperor's after tho battle of Leipsig, the latter accosted him with his 
usual bruaqtteriej aoeu^d him of caballing against Idm, and overwhelmed him with 
tho most vehement repitiaeliefs ending by saying, ** Maie, prenez garde, si j’^tais 
malade dang^reusemeut, je vous avertis, vous seriez mart avant moi/' ** giro, 
(answered the court^PY tbe most phllte smile,) je n’avais pad b6soin d'uii 
pareil avertissemeut pour addresser an eiel deS Vocuit; btens avdena pQur la conserva- 
tion des jours de votre Majesty,’* 
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character, and faithful to fats old political ideas, he insisted u|)on 
tlie promulgation of the Charter,'^ which established a constitu- 
tional monarchy and two Cfaamb^rs« The basis of the institu- 
tions which governed France from 1814 to 1830, she owed to 
Talleyrand. 

His next task was a far more difficult one* It was to act as 
minister for the foreign affairs of a con^uefed country, and in a 
camp of conquerors met to decide upon her limits and her fate. 
Ills genius Was never so manifest as at the Congress of Vienna. 
He had to deal with sovereigns burnifig to avenge spoliations 
and humiliations which no doubt might justify the severest 
retaliation, and furious at the sufferings and maltreatments 
they had undergone ; he had to persuade them to turn their 
vengeance against Napoleon, not against France. They had 
met to despoil and deal with her at their free pleasure; he 
had to induce them to admit her as one of the liigh contract- 
ing flowers. He succeeded chiefly through his influence with 
Alexander, in obtaining a seat at their councils, and once there, 
his supreme ability soon gave him an irresistible ascendant : 
he succeeded in sowing dissension between tlie Allies, and at 
last in persuading them that it would be a bacUttid shallow policy 
to weaken France too much. But in the meantime Louis 
XVJIL, freed from the coun«!cls of his wi&e minister,* whose 
superiority annoyed and eclipsed him, had committed folly after 
folly, had disgusted the army, and alienated the returning affec- 
tions of the people. Najioleqn had landed frofli Klba, and was 
again upon the throne, and Louis was a fugitive at Ghent. 
The Allies had to commence a new war, and the crowning 
victory of Waterloo, and the surrender of Napoleon, placed 
France more completely at their mercy than before. Their 
indignation was, of course, more vehement than over, and the 
task of Talleyrand in appeasing them incomparably more diffi- 
cult ; and finding his efforts of no avail, eitlier to control the 
irritated monarch or pacify his furious allies, he quitted office to 
avoid signing the humiliating treaty of 1815. Before doing so, 
however, he had persuaded Louis XVllI. to issue the Procla- 
mation of Cambrai, promising a more faithful adherence to, and 
a more liberal interpretation of the Charter, and greater defer- 

* “ de Vieuno il avait tferit h Loala XVItl. toutes lea fautaa qu*on i^pro- 
chait a gouvei’neineiit en 1814 ^ Pabaodon de la eocarde tricoI(u*e; lea I'estrte* 
tions appert^ea aux garabtiea dtabliea par la Cliaito ; rdoignement dana Jequel le 
parti conatitutionel avait ^td teau dea eniploSa publics, preaqu’uniqueraent acebrdto 
& d^aucieaa royabates ; I’lgnorauee ei la maladresac avec laquelle on avalt dot^^ 
la franco ^ r^r a dea hoaimea noiims dans I’fStingratien, ^tmngera aux id^ ot , 
aux sautimans da la uatiod nouvelle, qui avaiant alartu^ aea iut&i^ta et aoulevd aoa 
liamea , at rid>aeiiee d*un udiuat^re bumogbno, formant uu oonaeil roaj^naabie, 
dlrigd par un pr^ident, et eapablo de gouverner.”-.ifi 2 )^f^Zl^otios Bi$toriqii4, 
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once to those notions of liberty which the revolution of 1789 had 
indelibly rooted in the minds of the people* lie had the utmost 
difficulty in persuading the incurable old Bourbon that the per- 
manence of his throne depended on his management of the 
democratic spirit, and that the adoption of the policy of the 
Legitimists would be fatal to him. The king became anxious to 
get rid of his importifhate councillor, and by way of hinting to 
him the propriety of retiring, he asked him one day, how far it 
was to Valen^ay, the country-scat of M. de Talleyrand. Je 
ne sais pas an juste, Sire, (replied the minister,) mais il doit 
avoir le double du- distance d’ici liand;”: — intimating that 
before he, Talleyrand, could reach Valen^ay, Louis, deprived 
of the safeguard of his counsel, would be again an exile. 

From the time of his retirement lie took his place in the 
ranks of the liberal opposition in the Chamber of Peers, and 
steadily set his face against the oppression and reactionary fol- 
lies of the Ilestoratiou. In 1830 what he had long foreseen 
took place : a new revolution, patiently toiled for during fifteen 
years of selfishness and blunders, again drove tlie Bourbons into 
exile, and summoned the veteran diplomatist into public life 
once more. ‘’Ilogavo Louis Philippe the benefit of his multi< 
farious experience, and accepted the embassy to England, with 
the view of cementing that alliance between the two countries 
which had been the earliest object of his official life. , That 
done, ho once more retired into privacy ; and died at the age of 
eighty- four, wdth'* faculties and cheerfulness alike unimpaired — 
though no m,m had lived through scenes more calculated to 
crush the one and exhaust the other. 

The groat crime against political morality with wdiich he is 
reproached — his inconstancy — seemed at all times to lie very 
lightly on his conscience, lie spoke of his changes without the 
smallest embarrassment or shame, alleging that what he served 
was not this or that Government, but his Coaf^try, under the 
political form which it had put on for the time being; that he 
was faithful to each Administration so long as it suited Fftince, 
and wisely and honestly consulted her interests ; and that he 
never deserted any till it had become the duty of every good 
citizen to do so. He ha^ also been severely reproached with 
avarice and corruption, and probably the charge was Uot with- 
out foundation ; but there is no reasdft to believe that he ever 
betrayed or sold his country or his employers for his own private 
interests ; and at a period when it was a customary and almost 
fga avQW^ed transaction for Ministers to receive vast presents, 
called poU-de-fdrh powers or parties whom th^ had been 
able to gratify and serve, we can scarcely judge a man accord- 
ing to tne purer delicacy and severer staiuitod of to-day. This 
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mucli is certain — that, surrounded with enemies and beset with 
dangers at every period of his public life, he was never known 
to counsel a violence or to be guilty of a vengeance ; he punish- 
ed his adversaries by hon-moU alone ; he was in all things a 
moderator and a friend of peace; and in private life ho was 
gentle, amiable, and singularly beloved by all who were admitted 
to his intimacy. The character of his intellect was in many 
respects Italian rather than French ; and to find his parallel we 
4nust go back to the statesmen who ruled Florence and Milan 
during the Middle Ages. His subtlety and finesse belonged to 
both countries; his patience, his quietness, his imperturbable 
sweetness of temper, were exclusively Italian ; while there was 
something almost feminine in the seductive attractiveness of his 
manner. On the whole, if we consider the moral atmosphere in 
which lie was born and bred, the false position in which early 
injustice had placed him, tlie fearful times in vvliich ho lived and 
acted — times eminently fatal to all high enthusiasm, to all fixed 
ojiinions, to all inflexible constancy — times wliich tried the 
courage of the bravest, the convictions of the most obstinate, the 
faith of the most earnest — we shall be disposed to judge him 
with unwonted imlulgcnce, and may perlrapi^‘i>e jiTstifiecl in pro- 
nouncing him as wortliy of esteem and admiration as any public 
man can be who lays claim to no lofty sentiment, no stern prin- 
ciples, and no spirit of self-denial or self-sacrifice. 

Of Benjamin Constant, the friend and ally of Madame de 
Staiil for upwards of twenty years, we have *1eft ourselves little 
space to speak ; and in truth his was a type of character with 
which, though well worth studying, we can feel little sympathy. 
He was a second Voltaire, almost as clever as the first, far more 
selfish and egotist ical, and with none of his redeeming bene- 
volence and sincerity. By universal consent he was, among 
men, the most brilliant converser of his ago. All his contem- 
poraries speak of his esprit as something perfectly wonderful and 
enchanting. In the tribune he was formidable from his wit and 
pungency. As a writer he was acute, sparkling, and subtle. 
His letters are model r of grace and finesse — as heartless and 
affected as those of Walpole, but incomparably cleverer and 
more entertaining. But he was spoilt and blas^ at a very early 
age — used up” before most young men have even begun to 
taste the enjoyments of life. At the ago of three-and-twenty his 
whole soul was withered and dried up :* he had tried every 


* In one of hia lcttere to'Madanie de Cliarri^a'e he thaa describes himself ia 1 7 S 2 : 
— nias^ sur tout, ennuytf de tout, amer, ^goi'ste, avep une soile de sousibilit^ ^ui 
lie sert qu’d>^ie tourmenter, mobile au point de passer pour fol^ sujet Hi des aec^ 
de inblaneolie qui intorrompent tous mss plana, me font agir^ pendant quMls 
VOL. XX. NO. XXXIX. C 
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thing, and tlirovvn everything aside; he had analyzed every- 
thing, and found ‘everything hollow and deceptive; he had 
exhausted the pleasures and interests of the world, and pro- 
nounced everything to be weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable/’ 
He had travelled from Dan to Beerslieba,' and found all bar- 
ren.” Ilis hc«art had become as arid as the desert sand ; he was 
a pcrdjlenr to the veryTrore; profoundly cynical and profoundly 
sceptical, he loved notliing and believed in nothing ;* and a 
deep and paralyzing conviction of the brevity and worthlessness, 
of life had desolated all feeling and destroyed all energy. He 
was one of the most hopeless of characters — ..n intellectual and 
self-observing libertine. He had drank at every fountain, 
whether of refined or illicit pleasure ; and he had analyzed each 
sensation as he toent along. No deep aflection — no absorbing 
passion — no earnest or solemn thought — seems ever to have 
entered his heart ; he was dissolute en philosophe ; and as the 
poet says : — 

“ Where sucli fairies once have danced, 

No grass will ever grow.” 

In 1790 — in th«r.!,^idst of the heart-stirring events which were 
then transacting in his own country, and exciting the attention 
of the whole civilized world — he writes thus to the fatal friend, 
Madame de Charri^re, whose conversation and intimacy had so 

greatly contributed to wither up his young spirit : — 

♦ 

“ Plus on j pense, et plus on est at a loss de cliercher le cui hono 
de cette sottise qu'ou appclle le inonde. Jc ne coinprcnds ni le but, 
ni rarchitecte, iii le peiutre, ni les figures de cette lanterne magique 
dont j'ai Thonneur de faire purtie. Le comprendrai-je rnieux quand 
j'aurai disparii de dcssus la sphere dtroite et obscure dans laqiiclle il 
plait a je ne sais quel invisible pouvoir de me faire danser, bon gr6, 
malgre ? C’estce que j 'ignore. ..... Thomson, Tauteur dos Saisons, 
passait souvent des jours entiers dans son lit, et quand on lui de- 
mandait pourquoi il ne se lovait pas: ‘ I see no motive to n*sc, man^" 
repondait-il. Ni moi non plus, jc ne vois de motifs pour rien dans ce 
monde, et je n'ai de gout pour rien#” 


cUirent, comme si j’avois re.noac6 it tout. .... Comment voulez-vous que je 
rdussisse, quo je plaiso, que je vive V* 

“♦..The work of Constant^ De la Religion,” which occupied him at intervals for 
tlj^^yearw, is the only one of magnitude he has left behind him ; and it is charac- 
telfetic of the man that the portion and outline of it was written on the backs 
of packs of playing cards. After his strange piece of political inconsistency, 
(joining Bonaparte during '* the Hundred Days,”) he wrote an exculpation of 
himself to Louis XVI H., which was favourably received, and he was pardoned. 
A friend complinieiited him on the occasion : Eh bien, votro memoire a rdussi ; 
elle a persuadd le Rol.” Je ne m’§tonue pas ; (replied Conataiit) eU^ m*a j»'esque 
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Six months later he writes attain 

“ Ce n^estpas cornme me trouvant dans des circonstaiices affligeantes 
que je mo plains de la vio : je suis parvenu a ce point de desabuse- 
ment que je ne saurais qm de'sirer si tout dependait de moi, et quo jc 
suis convaincu quo je ne scx'ais dan’s aiicune situation plus heureux 
queje ne le suis. Cette conviction et le se«tinicnt profond et con- 
stant de la brievete de la vie mo fait tomber le livre ou la plume des 
mains, toutes les fois que j’etudie. Nous n'avons plus de motifs pour 
acqu^rir de la gloire, pour conquorir un empire ou pour faire un bon 
livre, quo nous n'en avons pour faire une promenade ou uiio partie de 
Avliist.” .... 

He was in this deplorable state of mind — the disenchanted 
man of pleasure, the unbelieving; epicurean, the subtle analyst 
of himself — when he first (in 1794) met Madame de Stacil in 
Switzerland. The eff’ect she produced upon him was instan- 
taneous and lasting; and she would have cured him of his 
cynicism and Voltairisme^ if the malady had not been too deep- 
seated for radical recovery. She made him at once almost 
earnest and enthusiastic. For the first time we find in his let- 
ters a tone of seriousness and a eapacitv of^ adnjiration. lie 
speaks of licr llius to his old friend : — 

Je la crois tres active, tres imprudeutc, ires parlanle, inais bonne, 
conllaute, et se livrant de bonne foi. Une preuve qu’elle ifest pas 
uniquement une machine parlante, e’est Ic vif intcirct qu'elle prend a 
lie ceux qu’elle a curinus et qui soiiftrent.'^ • 

And a few days afterwards he says : — 

“ Depuis que je la connais mieux, je trouve une grande difliculte 
k ne jias me repandro sans cesse en eloges, et a ne pas donner A, tous 
ceux a (pii je parle lo spectacle de mon inleret et de mon admiration. 
J^ai rarement vu unc reunion pareille de qualiles etonmwitcs ct 
attrayantes, autant de brillant ct de justosse, une bicnvcillance aussi 
expansive ct aussi cultivee, autant de generosite, une politesse aussi 
douce et aussi soutenue dans le monde, tant dc cliarme, do sim- 
plicite, d’abandon dans la societe intime. C’est la scconde femme que 
j'ai trouvee qui m'aurait pu teiiir lieu de tout Tunivers, qui aurait pii 
etre un rnonde a elle seule pour moi ; vous savez quelle a etc la 
premiere. IMadame de Stael a infiniment plus d'esprit dans la con- 
versation intimo que dans le monde j elle sait parfaitement ^coutcr, ce 
quo iii vous ni moi ne pensions; olle sent Tesprit des autres avec 
autant de plaisir que le sien ; elle fait valoir ceux qu’elle aime avec 
une attention ingenieuse et constante, qui prouve autant de bont(^ que 
d’esprit* Enfin, e’est un 6tre 4 part, un Otre supferieur tel qull s*en 
rencontre peut-etre un par siecle, et tel qne ceux qui Tapprochent, lo 
coanaissent et sont ses amis, doivent ne pas exiger d’autvc bonheur.* 

Benjamiii Constant was faithful through life to bis early 
admiration for this remarkable woman : he lived much with her 
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both at Paris and at Coppet ; he accompanied hcr to Germany ; 
and was henceforth one of the greatest ornaments of her brilliant 
circle. Of the life they led at Coppet, the following delicious 
picture is given by Sainte-Beuve : — 

‘‘ Lea conversations philosophiqnes, litteraires, toujours piquantcs 
ou elevces, s'cngageaicut^vcrs onze heures du matin, a la reunion dii 
dejeuner ; on les rcsumaitaii diner, dans rintervalle du diner an souper, 
lequcl avait lieu a onze lieures du soil*, et encore au-delasouvent jusqu^ 
apres minuit. Benjamin Constant et Madame de Stacd y tenaientsurtout 
lede. C’est 1^1 que Benjamin Constant, quc, pins jeune, nous n’avons 
guere vu que blase, sortant de sa raillcrie trop invelcrt c par im enthoiisi- 
asmo un peu factice, causeur toujours prodigicusement spirituel, tnais 
chez qui Tesprit, a, la fin, avait hcrite de toutcs les autres facultes et 
passions plus puissantes, c/est la. qu’il sc montrait avcc feu et naturel- 
lement ce que Madame de Stael le proclamait sans prevention, le pre- 
mier esprit du monde: il etait certes le plus grand des yiornnic.s 
distiiigues. Lenrs e.sprits du moins, a tous les deux, sc convenaicnt 
toujours ; ils ctaient surs do s'entendre par la. Rien, au dire dcs 
temoins, ii’etait eblouissant et superieur comine leur conversation 
engagee dans ce cercle choisi, eux deux tenant la raquette magique 
du discours, et^se rejivoy^nt, durarit dcs heures, sans manquer jamais, 
lo volant de mille peiiscv.^ entrc-croisoes.” 

Under the influence of Madame de Staefs enthusiasm, Bon- 
janiin Constant entered the career of politics, and soon distin- 
guished himself as liberal in opinions and frondeur by temper. 
But though always eminent, ho was never powerful. An un- 
rivalled converger, an eloquent orator, a brilliant and most in- 
teresting writer, he yet could never attain a position of real 
influence or high consideration, and accomplished less than 
many men of fixr inferior capacity. Wliy was this*? It was 
simply that all the display of his consummate intellect was an 
unreal show ; his heart was dust and ashes ; liis character was a 
shifting sand. He had no strong convictions, no settled prin- 
ciples, no earnest purpose. He was a liberal politician, who 
neither esteemed nor loved his fellow-men — a student and pro- 
fessor of religion, who yet held no creed and could attain to no 
faith — a man who had skimmed the surface of every emotion, 
but never penetrated to ,tho depth or the dignity of a passion. 
A mocking spirit presided over his whole being; to him there 
was nothing reverend ; for him there was nothing sacred. He 
had 'early profaned the Temple of the Lord; and the mens 
dii0iior fled from the desecrated shrine, and left it empty, 
.j^blate, and unclean. 
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Art. II. — ^^1. Del Binnotamento Civik d! Italia. Per Vincenzo 
Giobeuti. Parigi e Torino. Due volumi. 1851. 

2. Rome et le Monde. Par N. Tommaseo. Capolago et Turin, 

1851. Roma e il Hondo di Niccolo Tommaseo. Capolago, 
1851. ^ • 

3. II Professore Nuyiz at Suoi Concittadinu Torino, 1851. 

4. Lucques et les Rurlamacchi ; Souvenirs dela Rdforme en Italic. 
Par CiiAKLES Eynard. Paris, 1848. 

5. Ai^chivio Storico Jtaliano. Append ice X XIII. Cedrus Li- 
hnni. Con Note. Per ciira del P. Vincenzo Marchese de 
IVedicatori. Appcndice XXV. Leitere Inedite di Ira Gi- 
rolamo Savonarola. Firenze, 1849-1850. 

(j. Dealings with the Inquisition^ or^ Papal Rome., her Priests and 
Jesuits^ with Important Disclosures. By tlio Bev. GiACINTO 
Achilli, D.P. 2d Edition. London, 1851. 

7. A Historical Memoir of Fra Dolcino and his Times. By L. 
MAKioTTf. London, 1853. 

8. I Valdesi ; ossiano i Cristiani-Cattolici secondo la> Chiesa 
Prindtiva. Cenni Storici per Amede^J’SRT. •Torino, 1849. 

All Italy is panting for an avvenire. The better j)art of all 
tliat deserves to be called her modern literature is occupied with 
the forecasting of the future. It is but lately that we have 
begun, as a nation, to occupy ourselves with the thoughts and 
feelings, the hopes and fears, the state and prospects, of the Italian 
people. We were wont to say that Italy had her past and her 
eternity, but no present. It is not so now. We liavc watched 
tlie progress of an Italian revolution, begun with a Papal am- 
nesty and ended with the capitulation of Venice ; and since the 
restoration of the old regime we have had more than one indica- 
tion of a spirit impatient of the control of Pope and Kaiser. 
Italy is looking forward to a future, and waiting with “Earnest 
e.xjxictation ” for the development of — she knows not what. 
Shall it be the Mazzinian Kepublic, one and indivisible? Or 
the united democratic Italy of Gioberti, with the two centres of 
Borne and Turin ? Or Rome of the people — the Rome of Nic- 
colini-T-of Cola da Rienzi — of Arnaldo da Brescia ? Or shall a 
reformed Pope, laying aside his triple crown, dwell apart in some 
sacred city, the president of a permanent kirk-session of friars, 
monks and bishops, according to the programme of Tommaseo? 
Or shall some monarch of the house of Savoy consolidate the 
kingdoms and duchies of the peninsula into one powerful Em- 
pire, and raise Italy again to her old pre-eminence ? The Cniy 
[)oiiit on vfhich all agree is this^ that the old systems are worn 
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out, and that Italy lias need of now principles. But what are 
those principles'? What say the prophet>s? 

The man who in modern days — at least since the time of Al- 
fieri — has done more than any other to mould the mind of Ital}^, 
is unquestionably Vincent Giobeuti. It is singular that both 
the tragedian and the philosopher were Piedmontese — natives, 
that is, of that part of*the peninsula which till lately, in its lan- 
guage and feelings and character, was scarcely more than half 
Italian. Is it an indication and an earnest of tlie Sardinian 
leadership in tlie political and intellectual movements of a people 
who are striving to regain their place among the n^^tions? We 
do not stop to answer siicli a question ; but among the thinkers 
and writers, the ])atriots and exiles, moderate or revolutionary, 
the Balbos and G’Azeglios and Mazzinis, who have influenced 
tlie Itcdian cliaracter for good or evil, we must give the first 
place to the Turinese Ahbate. 

Vincenzo Gioberti was born in Turin on the 5th of April 
1801. After a brilliant educational ciiroer, he was ordained 
])riest in 1825, and soon afterwards was appointed court chaj)- 
lain at Turin. Banislied in 1833, without any formal process, 
oil account of his«ij.bcy*al tendencies, the remaining nineteen or 
twenty years of his life were spent chiefly in exile. After re- 
maining a few’ years in Prance, he began to teach philosophy in 
a private seminary at Brussels. Ilis first writings were philoso- 
phical, viz., ‘‘ La Teorica del Sovrannaturale,"’ published in 
1837 ; the IiitrO<!uzione alio Studio di Filosofia,” in 1840, fol- 
lowing out the subject of the former treatise, and combating 
tlio principles of Kant and Victor Cousin in favour of the old 
Catholicism of St. Thomas Aquinas and St. Buonaventura ; 
three volumes more in 1842, entitled “ Errori Eilosofici di An- 
tonio Rosmini and then the treatises “Del Bello edel Buorio,” 
on the principles respectively of Taste and Morals. Gioberti 
Lad made liimsclf a name as a great thinker and a great writer, 
when ki 1843 he took Italy by storm in his famous “Primato. " 
The sum and substance of the book was the moral and civil pre- 
eminence of Italy over the nations of the earth. As Germany 
is the leader in learning, France in politics, and Britain in in- 
dustry, so the ideal primacy — the creative influence — belongs to 
Italy, By geographical position ; by race — for the Italians bear 
iegij^ssed on their countenance the severe majesty that marks 
tb^|rst-born ; by creative powder, in Jiteratui'e, in painting, and 
the primacy has been demonsli^ted. tThree times Italy 
was the mistress and teacher of Europe ; with arms, in the su- 
premacy of Pagan Rome ; w’ith religion, in the supremacy of 
tlie Popes ; and lastly, with the culture of letters and the fine 
arts in the era of the Medici, To raise up fallen Italy to her old 
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place among the nations, Gioberti rested his hopes on tlie ideal 
autliority of Rome, and the military leadership of Piedmont. 
For more than five centuries — since the time of Dante’s treatise 
DeMonarchia’" — the Ghibolline idea had been gaining ground 
in Italy, not exactly in Dante's sense, but at least as anti-Guel- 
phic. The profound Macchiavelli had detected in tlie civil 
power of the Popes a principal cause of file weakness and division 
of Italy, and had embodied the idea in formulas never to be for- 
gotten. In that very year, 1843^ when Gioberti raised so 
boldly the dishonoured banner of the Popes, the whole land was 
ringing to the trumpet-voice of Niccolini, with its “ burden” of 
wo to Rome, — 

“ Voce dair Oriente, 

Voc^‘ dair Occiclente, 

Voce dai tuoi deserti. 

Voce dair eco dci sepolchri aperti, 

IMcretricc, t’accusa ! Inebriata 
Sei del sangue dei Santi, e fornicasti 
C^on quanti ha re la terra I” * 

But with powers of argument and eloquence in which he 
scarcely found an equal, with siugulanJ^Jl’age^in taking up a 
doubtful principle, and with a brcadtlfof liberalism rare in the 
priestly order, Gioberti threw himseff into the conflict of systems; 
and for a time, the wiser ancients, with Dante at their head, and 
the wiser moderns that group around Alfieri^and Niccolini, were 
overborne by the nco-Catholic enthusiasm. Let it be well un- 
derstood that it was, Vincent Gioberti that created the Italian 
frenzy for the reforms of Pius IX : men dreamed that they saw 
in him the ideal Pope of the ^^Primato.” Those days of amnes- 
ties, civic guards, and constitutions, have passed away as a dream 
when one aw^aketh, and without delusion we can look at the stem 
and dismal realities. The old theory and the new have both 
been tricep: Italy has exulted over a reforming VaticaiJ, and 
again has bowed her head in shame that ever she could liave be- 
lieved a Pope; and before the wwld the sa^o Macchiavel has 
vindicated his old pre-eminence as maestro di color clii sanno.” 

We might speculate on what the consequences might have 
been had not a division of the two parties in the conclave of 
1846, — the one bent on keeping out the stern Lambruschini, 
the other on excluding the moderate and more liberal Cardinal 
Micara, — thrown the votes on a third man whom neither party 
had proposed^ and issued in the election of one of the most ob- 


* Arnal^o da Breecia. Niccolini still lives in Florence, but unable to appreciate 
the voice of singing men and singing as before. Ilis muse is silent. ' 
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scure of the princes of the Church. Lambriischini was the 
heart and soul of the old Gregorian Govc'vnniont, and it is diffi- 
cult to teach an old , We are afraid we were on the 

point of using a very homely proverb. The old Cardinal Micara 
did not very long survive to witness the varied fortunes of the 
Papacy, and we suppose he would not have lived longer had he 
himself been elected Pope. We are not sure, however; for 
what with the aegua tofana and other things of that kind, a In’ffi 
Assurance (Company would be sadly put about at Rome. And 
then, on the other hand, tliere was the old Cavtliiial Della Oenga, 
for example, bending under the weight of seventy- four, wJio 
entered with tottering steps the Conclave of 1823, and said with 
dolorous voice to his friends who wished to elevate him to the 
tiara, Don’t think of me, — it would be useless to elect a corpse.” 
Ko sooner, however, had he been declared Pontiff-elect than 
the old gentleman brightened np, and lived very fairly for more 
than five years as Pope Leo XI 1. AVe must not forget that 
there was another Cardinal who should have had in his favour 
the influence of Austria in 1848, had not the Conclave with 
almost nnj)reecdcntetl haste concluded its business in three days, 
before jMetternieh hi\d to send in his exclusives.” This 
was Jacfjucs Monico, ra^xnarch of Venice, ‘‘whose devotion to 
the house of Austria was perhaps his most notable quality ; a 
pious old man, who frequented the soirees of the Viceroy and 
played at cards ; and when the laws of the game required that 
he should say T amour ! cried Vive Mark! to save deco- 
rum.” (Rome et le Mcmde^ p. 39.) Such is Tommaseo's picture 
of that Patriarch of Venice who blessed the banners of the Vene- 
tian Republic, and hailed e,c cathedra the roar of the lion of St. 
Mark, but, after the capitulation, hastened to Vienna with con- 
summate impartiality, to lay a copy of Latin verses at the feet 
of the Emperor of the Romans. We confess a sort of fancy for 
speculating on the Pontifical government of this piops old gen- 
tleman playing cards in the Quirinal, inais revehons a nos 
montons. 

We shall not pause now to speak of Gioberti’s controversy 
with the Jesuits, nor of his political career in Piedmont, as de- 
puty for Turin, and as Prime Minister of Sardinia. Returning 
into voluntary exile in 1849, after having lived to see the blight- 
ing of his hopes for Raly? tlio indefatigable Abbate devoted the 
remainder of his life in Paris to smoking cigars, and writing an- 
other .enormous book on Italian Rewrm. The times were 
ebang^. The man whom Pope and Cardinals had delighted to 
honour, and to whose fame the Roman College of the Sapienza 
had coined a medal, was now a dangerous rovolutionist, a 
dreamer of vaip dreams. The congregation of the Index, with 
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ono sweeping sentence condemned all his books, past, present, 
and to come ; and the Cnrci and Tapparelli of the Civilta Cat- 
tolica, the Jesuits who had climbed again into the high places, 
sang To Fean over the fallen ecclesiastic. We need scarcely re- 
cord the rest. The philosopher was found dead in his chamber 
in the Kuc de Parme, in Paris, on the morning of the 26th 
October 1852. He had died of apople?^, and when found he 
was lying on the floor, holding his spectacles with one hand, 
and clutching his dressing-gown with the other. On the bed 
from whicli he hud fallen lay open the “ Promossi Sposi,” and 
Thonias-a-Kempis. His country gave liim an honoured se- 
inilchre,, and he rests among his own people, in the city wliich 
had excluded him during fifteen years of his laborious life. 
l*eace to liis ashes, and as we shall have no more books of his to 
review, we would tread lightly on the grave of the departed. 

The two volumes on the Rinnovamento Civile,” were the 
last manifesto of the great philosopher. As might be expected, 
every effort was made by the Italian Governments (always ox- 
(diuling Sardinia) to prevent their entrance into the Peninsula. 
Jhit stolen waters are sweet, and the book was not only intro- 
duced but read everywhere. Na])les is nnjp’estioirably the most 
diflicult place in Italy for the introdiicti*5li* of such merchandise, 
yet Gioberti’s volumes, thougli under the ban of Pope and 
King, w’cre read by all the educated youth of Naples. Parties 
were formed for the i)urpose, fifteen dollars were subscribed, and 
a copy was bought at five times the price, anc? read in succession 
by tlie whole party, the last reader obtaining the volumes as a 
reward for his patience. In Tuscany Government-spies were 
sometimes suborned,” and drove a brisk trade in the contra- 
band commodity ; and cases were heard of in which the book 
was quietly deposited beyond the reach of the police in the bags 
of the Austrian courier. We are on pretty safe ground in stat- 
ing such facts, as there are ways and means in Italy for “ the 
pursuit of knowledge under difficulties.” 

The work is described in the introduction [Proeinioj p. xxvi.) 
as nna breve critica del moto passato e una dialcttica del fu- 
ture.” We don’t know exactly what Gioberti’s ideas of length 
might be, but when an octavo volume of 750 pages is “ a short 
critique on the past,” and- ditto ditto of 860 pages, a “short 
ratiocination on the future,” we have at least a fair starting- 
point for our calculation^ as to the probable extent of a 
lengthened treatise. We sire not going to attempt an analysis 
of the matter contained in 1600 pages.* The first volume is . 


* We givc^iri a mote the titl^ of the chapters, which convey n good idea of the 
mature of the work ; — Book F. — Ebkobs amd MrSFORTUNSS. — Chap. I. ''fhe Italian 
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devoted to an attack on parties in general. Like a black knight 
of old romance, the Abbate enters the lists acainst everybody, 
and one champipn after another falls under his heavy lance. 
First comes a fair maligner, the Princess Belgiojoso, who is dis- 
posed of easily in a note-to the Proemio. Then come the De- 
mocrats and j^uritans, pr pure Itepublican party ; the Conser- 
vatives and Muiiicjparists, with their narrow provincial ideas ; 
the codini and the retrogradi^ all of whom arc treated according 
to their demerits, real or supposed. J;ast of all, in one stupend- 
ous chapter, he impales Pope Pius; and in another he weighs 
in the balance the Re tentenna^ the subject alike of praise and 
blame, the faithless and patriotic, the fickle and decided, the 
feeble and magnanimous, Oliarles- Albert of Savoy. 

Now as we are writing on Protestantism in Italy, we can afford 
to pass over in silence the men of one idea, the champions of that 
Italian party which appropriately takes, the name oi young 
the Ion g-lj aired and bearded heroes of the caff6,” the cigar- 
smokers par excellence; but we must say one word on Gioberti’s 
mode of dealing with the memory of Charles- Albert.- In the 
Gesiiita Moderno,” he eulogized Cliarlcs- Albert as having anti- 
cipated by at'least.t\v^nty years the writers of the Italic idea, 
so that these merely piij Jn w^ords the facts of Charles- Albert, 
instead of teacliing him to. put into facts their words. {Ges. Mod. 
iii. 572.) This was delicate praise, Gioberti says now; it was 
jhittery such as kings require ; a dainty dish,” in short, “ to set 
before a king (u'ld this clearness of perception was merely at- 
tributed to him hy rhetorical avtijice^ for the ])urpose of leading 
the slow-thinking monarch into the ideas attributed to him. No 
one could call tiiis a lie, as it deceived no one, and was done for 
the public good, {liiimovarnento^ i. 706.) We fear the worthy 
Able had learned a lesson from tlio Gesuita Moderno ; and it is 
somewhat amusing to find such a confession in reference to a 
book written iu veliemeiit denunciation of J esuit dishonesty. It 
may bo quite true that the age is progressing towards democracy, 
and that tlie future triumph of tho democratic orders is certain ; 
but Piedmont has already a constitution, the liberty of election, 
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a free press, and a national parliament; and for the good faith 
which maintained all these, the whole land is debtor to the Sub- 
alpine king. We know that very niucli is still wanting In Tied- 
inont, but we think Gioberti might have appreciated more highly 
the sacrifices of Charles- Albert, and the difficulties of his suc- 
cessor in maintaining a constitutional government in the very 
centre of the continental reaction. Piwhnont has unquestion- 
ably the leadership, or hegemony to use Giobertfs, word, and 
she may keep that rank and save the monarchy for a time, even 
tliough tlie progrovss of the age be towards democracy. No at- 
tempt must be made to overturn tlic monarcliy so long as it solves 
the problems of the day. The army is monarchical by disposi- 
tion and custom, and so also is the greater portion of tlie people 
in Piedmont. Piedmont is tlie only free state in Italy, but ac- 
cording to Gioberti’s estimate it is no longer Italian and national, 
hut simply Subalpine and municipal. Jt must then become pro- 
gressive, deniocratical, and national. 1'hc Siccardi laws were a 
good beginning, but only a beginning. The Church will of 
course resist all similar legislation, and Pome will have recourse 
to her usual wcajions — interdicts and evcommunications ; hut 
Gioberti counsels strongly the contem|>t gf intenfiets when they 
arc unjust, and cites the example ofj^fio pious Venice,’^ that 
defied the Pope and kept her orthotfoxy. The progress of public 
opinion in Piedmont is towards the complete separation of the 
two jurisdictions of Church and State; but the ])rocess of sepa- 
ration must bo gradual. JMeanvvhile the statute-book ^^should 
be purged 4 )f certain ridiculous relics of the dark ages,’'' esj>ecinlly 
the old laws that bear on hcivsy, or on the teaching of doctrines 
contrary to the religion of the state. “ I should be curious to 
I’ead a commentary on the Apocalypse, or a treatise on mysti- 
cism written by the Curiaiists of Turin, and to know if even the 
Israelites and the Waldenses of Piedmont are obliged civilly to 
admit tiie apostolicity of the Komish Church, the worship of 
saints, and the primacy of the Pope.” (Vol. ii. ]), 225.) And 
again elsewhere, All praise be to Piedmont, which, instead of 
imitating the vile examples of Tuscany and Naples, and the Eccle- 
siastical States, respects the ojdnions of others, and permits the 
Israclifes, the Waldenses, and the other Christian communities, to 
raise temples and altars that they may worship in peace the God 
of their fathers.” (Vol. ii. p. 654.) Piedmont is thus at least 
solving irracticolly mmo. <>{ Ane great questions of the day; and 
we doubt whether that /ufeure diet at Komp, wdiich is to deter- 
mine the copditions of the Iralic unity, will solve them better*^ 


* No can give up the i^lea of Romo a» the pcat of dominion. But Italy 

from its elongated shape cannot (Gioberti says) be brought under the influence of 
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At all events^ Pius TX. has not done so ; and the author of 
the ^‘Priinato*" has certainly a right to speak plainly on the 
Papal experiment. We cite a few of Gioberti’s sentences, cur- 
tailing some of them, but without altering the sense : — 

“Pius IX. is certainly the most singular of princes. His reign 
may he divided into twOf/listinct and^pontrary epochs, the second of 
wliich consists in destroying the work of the lirst .... like 
Clovis of France, who burned what he once adored, and adored what 
lie once committed to the fire ; and like Pcuolope, who undid at night 
the web woven during the day. (Vol. i. p. 620.) He forbade his chil- 
dren to fight for Italy against the Austrians, and invited the Austrians 
to fight against Italy and his children- But it is noi Pio Nono who 
docs these things ; he is ruled by others, like liis predecessor himsell' 
in his old age : ‘ Verily, verily, I say unto thcc, when thou wast 
young, thou girdedst thyself and walkedst whither thou wouldest : 
but Avlieii thou slmlt be old, thou slialt "stretch forth thy hands, and 
another shall gird thee, and carry thee whither thou wouldest not/ 
(Vol. i. p. 671.) . . . Strange, that the Romans should he less 

civilized than I'urks or barbarians ! That a Pope should be bosom 
friend of the King of Najiles ! Would it not have been strange had 
St. Paul applauded Nero, or the Son of God eulogized Herod after 
the slaughter of the In ! . . . Are the hopes of paradise 

any reason for making the’f vesent wmrld an inferno to those who arc 
the subjects of the Supreme Ilicrarch? But so it is. To the scandal 
of all good Catholics, the most miha}^f)y of all the peoples of the earth, 
is that which heaven has committed to the keeping of the Pope. 
(p- G80.) The will be the ruin of the Catholic faith in Italy. 
Let the Pope then listen. Four centuries ago, Savonarola preached 
reform ; Romo did not listen to him, but burned him. The ashes of 
the martyr Averc scarcely cold when Luther drew the half of Europe 
from the Papacy. . . . Italy will perhaps find one to follow hcr.^’ 

(Vol. i. p. 685.) 

Wliat then is to be done? Shall Pius TX. act over again the 
port of that Celestine V. wliom the Church has put into the 
calendar as a saint, but whom Dante has immortalized in a 


one great central city, as France i» influenced by Paris, lienee Home and Turin 
inubt bo the two centres of the renovation. The past movement was the Italiun re- 
vival : the renovation may be considered as the political inilleimium of tht peoples, 
and as it were a regeneration or civil piUingenesin, which will combine the realism 
of reason and of nature with the evangelical idea, cancelling the original stain of 
the Congress of Vienna, and of the old feudal and imperial jurispnidenco of 
Europe (Vol. ii. p. 40.) The democratic orders will prevailj but the doiri.a- 
goguea be kept in check, for the sake of hf^rmony, which runs Some risk of 
bcintf.iM|^Vbcd by the multitude of counsellors. In fact the emblem of the great 
popmlr^semblies ark of Noah — “ the roost ancient repr^ntative asbem- 

bly known ; ‘ <»n7{e animaly secundim genuB sunm, Urnitersagite jum^nta in generc 
siu >,* — Genesis vii. 14.’* (Vol. ii. p. 402.) All this we hope is clear and satisfactory. 
It is at all events an illustration of the fact, that a Romish priest, y though thou 
sliouldbt bray him in a moiiar,” will retain some truces of hie quality .still. 
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somewhat different sense bj one line in the Inferno, as the 
Po})e 

“Chi fece per viltate il gran rihutu?'' — Inf. iii, 60. 

This is a vital point, and we give tlie substance of Gioberti’s 
answer. The old Italic school of Dante^ and Macchiavolli, and 
Sarpi, and the modern school of Allieri, and Giordani and Leo- 
pardi, have held firmly the principle of the separation of t!ie two 
powers in the raj)acy. Gioberti departed from the Arnaldine 
and Dantesque tradition to try another way; but, that moJe 
having failed^ he is now justified in contending against “ Rome 
political,*’ as an enemy incapable of improvement. (Vol. ii. 
])p. 137-138.) The constitution — lay government — and the fede- 
ration — were the three great reforms preached for Rome of the 
Risorgimento. All this failed. The constitution, granted with 
a blessing from the great window of the Quirinal, has been with- 
drawn with an anathema; a gowned ruler disgraces the city of 
the CiBsars — prensidet sacerdoe mulkhri ornatn ; Italy is still 
divided, and Rome ^^the enemy of the whole world;” and there- 
fore the author of the Primato returns to the old Italic school of 
Macchiavel and Dante. The Mia Roma” so fondly cherished 
in 1846, is now among the drcams«^ahd Utopias; and Rome 
ecclesiastical cannot, therefore, bo tfie perno — the pivot — of the 
Renovation. The new Rome of the future is the head of a re-- 
viral that acknowledges 7iot the Pope for its leader,, for the 
Catliolic orders contain in themselves a principle of regeneration 
without the concourse of the chief priesthood, or even in spite 
of it.” The nation may, on its own autliority, resume the 
powers that have been usurped by the priesthood in ages of 
ignorance — such as education, the matrimonial contract, the re- 
gulation of holidays, mortmains, ; and against such exercise 
of authority, censures, interdicts, excommunications, and other 
clerical reprisals, are to be treated as mere hrutum fulmen. Re- 
sides, Rome, now the liege of Austria, and the Pope, now vassal 
of the Emperor, must become free. That old museum of a Papal 
city, with its mixture of the sacred and the profane, of crusades 
and indulgences, of blessings and curses, of evangelical morality 
and Pagan politics, must be accommodated to the new order, 
and made to correspond to the new life of Italy. Ilenco Gio- 
berti proposes a sort of contribution of tlie Catholic world for 
the Sustentation” of the Head of the Church, who is hence- 
forth to give up his present profane trappings of “Papa-Re,” 
and retire into private life. To get accustomed to this entirely 
evangelical mode of living, he had better leave Rome, with fts 
^educing^memorials of former power, and not return till he has 
oeen thoroughly used to it. Such, in serious and sober earnest, 
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is the idea of the ^‘Nuova Roma/’ We shall give our own 
judgment of it afterwards ; meanwliile, no reader of the Riimo- 
vaniento” can refrain from paying his tribute of admiration to 
the vigorous argument and surpassing eloquence with which 
Gioberti has maintained it. 

Another of the great Italian writers whoso books have made 
a deep impression on the country, is Niccolo Tommaseo. He 
is, we believe, a native of Dalmatia, but his history is Italian, 
and even Ijis original Sclavonic name, with its harsh gutturals, 
has been sollened down into the more musicjd Tommaseo. It 
is not the first time that a gi’eat teacher has ririsen on tliose 
shores of the Adriatic. St. Jerome was a native of Illyria. 
Tommaseo has not only made liimself a great name in Italian 
literature, but has had his full sliaro in the political struggles of 
tlie country, and especially in the misfortunes of Venice; and 
the book now before us, like almost every Italian book that is 
wortJi tlic reading, was written with the pen of an exile. We 
would speak of it with all the respect due to misfortune and to 
genius, and with all charity towards a devoted adherent of tlie 
Ghurch of which he draws so w'oful a picture. He also had 
looked for a Po))e wdios^v virtues would have atoned for tlie vices 
of the Borgia and the Sf^dici, and w ho would have ruled the 
Church like tlie first of the Gregories. Throughout this series 
of beautiful Essays, St. Gregory is his model of a Pontiff — occu- 
pied with the cai e^ of all the churches, and yet refusing the title 
of Uiii versa 1 Bis), op — writing letters on all possible subjects — 
directing patriarchs, and resisting jmiices — sending clothes to 
needy bishops, and ransoming slaves in tlie Roman market- 
place ; even the youth of that isle wdiich owes to Rome her 
j'aith, and consequently her moral and civil culture, and whicli 
sends l)ack Lord Minto ir^ return for St. Augustine.” But 
instead of the I’apacy of Bossuet or of the Fathers, he finds a 
Pope patronizing the lottery, ]>aying spies, hiring shini^ man- 
aging theatres, giving laws for opera-dancers, and getting up 
exhibitions of Girandolas and the Moccoletti, as if his business 
was to minister to the amusement of an infant world. If Car- 
dinal Mai, he says, had discovered in our days a volume entitled 
Sancti Gregorii Papso registrum Epistolarum,” he would have 
lad it in some corner of the Vatican library to avoid compari- 
sons. W’^e might extract pages of the most elegant vituperation, 
and pages again of the most earnest pleading, when the great 
littirateur — grave as a Dooe of Venice— makes his appeal to 
the conscience of Pius IX.” liut the conscience of Pius IX. 

: seems to accuse or excuse” precisely according to what suits 
himself, and his principles of political ethics vary acc^irding tq| 
the circumstances to which they are applied. Tommaseo’s own 
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illustration is most appropriate : The Pope recognised and 
accepted the French Republic of 184^, and should, on tlio same 
principle, have accepted the Roman Republic of 1849.” Pour- 
cpioi punirait-il les Romains qui n’ont pas expressdment chasse 
leur souverain, d^s qn’i! b6nit ceux qui out le plus express^ment 
du monde chasscj Ic leurl” (P. 201.) ^ 

The sum and substance of Rome et le Monde is this — that 
THE TEMPOUAL DOMrNION IS A STONE OF Sa’UMJiLINO ’VO THE 
Papacv, and that the Supreme Pontift' should despoil himself of 
his secular authority, for the very independence and glory of the 
Churclu We need not follow the demonstration of a trutli for 
which no Protestant needs the elaborate argument of Nicholas 
Tommaseo. It is sufficient to indicate the outline : That there 
are no traces of the temj^oral dominion in the Gospel : that it 
is not sanctioned by the example of Christ, of the Apostles, or 
of the primitive Popes : that the Gospel, on tlic contrary, is 
simple and sublime antithesis between the perisliabJe kingdom 
of the sword and the eternal kingdom of love:” that the juris- 
prudence of conscience” is the proper domain of the ]>rie&t : that 
the tem})oral power is not necessary to tlic Papacy, but, on the 
contrary, is a positive evil ; and finally* that the Pope is not 
independent in point of fact, though rtrilToned among inonarchs, 
for ho is a vassal of Austria, tlie slave of kings, the slave even of 
the bankers, et le pere des croyants a peu de credit.” 

Tommaseo takes true Protestant ground v hen he bases his 
argument on the \yord of God ; but a sincere Romanist must 
know that Rome never absolutely requires tlic authority of God's 
Word in favour of a cherished dogma, and that for more than 
twelve centuries the infallible Church has sanctioned, by l^opes 
and Councils, that very temporal dominion tliat lias made the 
Pontifical States le jiarc reserve dc resclavage,” and reduced 
the Roman Campagna to a desert, peopled only by the Jiistoric 
Manes.” The donation of Constantino, forged or not; the })ub- 
lic recognition of the power Avhich the Roman Bishops gradually 
wrested from the distant Ca3sars of Byzantium ; the donation of 
Pepin and Charlemagne to the shrine of St. Peter, constitute 
a title which to Rome is equal to the Gospel. Besides, the very 
Pope wdiom Tommaseo chooses as his model Pontiff belongs to 
an age of transition ; of errors formed, but not fully developed ; 
of great evils and mysteries of iniquity, “ working,'''* but in part 
withheld ; an Age of premises without their couclusioii.* A rc- 

* la other places Tommaseo approaches nearer to tlio Protestant ideas ; as, for 
example, when he demonstrates that the Patriarchs of AuUocli and Constantitiode , 
were equal to the Bishop of Rome; that the stone on which Christ built llis 
Church was pot in Rome onl^, but in the whole world ; tliat Councils may reprove 
and CQudemu ft Pope ; that the Pope was originally but pi'iest, tlie Papa of the 
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forming Church, tracing its way backward to the s[)nngs from 
which the living waters flow, can never stop at the age of Gre- 
gory 1. The primitive (Jhurch is the Church of the Bible, the 
Church of apostolic times. When your appeals to antiquity are 
successful in demonstrating the existence of any doctrine in op- 
position to Biblical df^ctrine, you have only demonstrated an 
ancient error, and nothing more/’* 

Ihit practically, what is to be done to meet all those evils 
which Tornmaseo has described so well? Let the Pope abdi- 
cate his temporal authority. ‘‘Rome, the seat of a Po))C with- 
out a diadem, would be the capital of the woridi Let liirn even 
go out of Italy. But no — it is better he should remain — Italy 
could not afford to lose him. Perhaps a small dominion might 
be granted liim, that lie might give an example of well-doing 
even in civil government.’*' A city might be left him, and 
perhaj^s it is best to say Rome, for the people there are used to 
it, and would regret yamuel as soon as Saul came among them. 
Or it might be better — let us sec — yes, wc should say it would 
be decidedly better — to fix on a second-rate city, or even a very 
small one — a new San Marino — a mathematical point — a kind 
of mean between son\gthing and nothing — “ lo milieu entre lo 
qiiehpie chose des homir;es et le ricn do I’evangilc !” Here tlie 
liumblc Pope would live, like the F athers of the Desert in the 
old frescoes, with boarded abbots all about him, and the genci’als 
of the various ordfrs in little huts apart ; a great ecclesiastical 
society; a rcfo’Uied Propaganda, reading, writing, and printing 
books, for the whole Catholic world. We suppose heretical 
interests will have very much declined by this time, and we 
wonder whether the new Papal city, in fitting out its liiigc 
printing establishment, might not buy up the types of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society? But, seriously, , we have given in 
other words the very ideas of the author. Are we not right, 
then, in fsaying that Italy is panting for — she knows not what? 

The opinions which Count Terence Mamiant, once at the 
head of the Papal Cabinet, has expressed regarding the Paj)acy 
in his “Lettcra Ortodossa,” are almost the same as those of 
Tomraaseo.t Rome he describes as the most ignorant of all the 
capitals of Europe: its religion as peurilo and monkish. In 
Papal Rome, he asserts, private and political liberty are impos- 
sible, as even the Statute of 1848 contained clauses that nullified 

and the Abb6 of the monks, having the same m^^ning of spiritual 
C^tlicr ; and that St. Paul as well as St, Peter was called * “ Prince of the 
jostles.” 

* See the admirable letters of Dr. Desanctis on “ Popery and Jesuitism at Rome 
in tlic Nineteenth Century,’* p. & 9 . ' 

f Lettera Ortodossa sul Papato, da Tdrenzio Mamianl. Genova, iC5l. 
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Count Mamiani and Signor FarinL 

it, and made it a mockery. What, then, do his follo\^ers re- 
quire ?■ — A reform of the Papacy? The Galilean liberties? 
The four propositions of Bossuet? Or is Count Mamiani pre- 
pared to fall back on the old alternative, which he himself ppt 
so stron^ijly, when he defended the Papal Government in the 
Roman Chambers, against the party ihdt decreed its downfal — 
“ In Rome only two governments are possible, either the Pope 
or Cola da Rienzi ?” 

In the last volume of his History of the Roman States, Signor 
Farini, notv so well known to the English public from the 
translation of his book by Mr. Gladstone, has given a doleful 
picture of the present state of the Papal dominions. In his 
letter to Mr. Gladstone, appended to the volume, he suras up 
the matter thus : — ‘ 

Finance ruined; commerce and traffic in the most wretched 
condition ; the contraband trade revived ; all the immunities and 
jurisdictions of the clergy restored ; taxes and tolls in excess, with- 
out rule or measure ; neither public nor private security, nor moral 
authority, nor native army, nor railwa^ys, nor telegraphs; studies 
neglected ; not breath of liberty, nor even the ho}^ of a tranquil 
life; two foreign armies ; the state of sj^ge permanent; atrocious 
ro\enge; raging sects; universal distt)ntent. Such is the Papal 
government at the present day.” — {Lo Stato Romano, vol. iv, p. 
d()7.) And again — ^^Assassination and revenge are a custom; 
theft and robberj^ a profession; smuggling* an industry, and 
blasphemy an elegance of discourse.” 

Signor Farini then takes note of the conditions necessary to 
tlie existence of the temporal power of the Pope ; such as, har- 
mony with the national life — alliance with the nation — ^repre^' 
sentative government — public liberty — lay administration. But 
reasoning from the past, and considering that for six centuries 
Italy has been crying out against the secular rule of the Popes, 
Signor Farini concludes that many generations will descend to 
the tomb before the destruction of that fatal authority which has 
been usurped, or conveyed by the gift of kings to the successors 
of St. Peter. That very mixture and confusion of the temporal 
with the spiritual, which is the root of the evil, is also a prin- 
cipal source of its strength, and pledge of its permanency. The 
Pope may abdicate for himself, like the ill-foted St. Celostine, 
but he cannot change the Papacy, and another Papa-Re would 
sit down in the seat on seven bills, though a saint should 
leave it empty, for a day. Tell us, then, Signor Farini, is the 
cordon mnitoAre to be drawn for ever round the unfortunate 
Romans ? 

That tBere is little to be hoped for from the head of the 
Catholic Church — from the College of (^atdinals — from the 

VOL. XX, XXXIX. » 
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priests ia general —the leaders of Italian liberalism not only 
admits bnt assert in terms so strong tliat we need not be at the 
trouble of bribing forward on such a point any argument of 
our owiu In Tommaseo’s judgment, the priests are ignorant, 
and the prelates, for the most part, arc a walking curse. And 
still more strongly Giofeerti affirms, that ^^many of those who 
reign in tlje name of the Holy Pontiff would sell not only the 
city, as in the days of Jugurtha, but the temple itaelt^ if they 
could find a buyer And again — The policy of Pius IX. is 
a rock on which the Church would break, if she vrei<, not im- 
mortal I” What further need have ue of witnesses?* 

It is pleasant to turn from the fine theories of the great 
writers, to soinething more business-like and practical. Of all 
tlio Italic capitals the least interesting is Turin. Se\ere and 
dignified, with its long formal streets, and liuge square palaces^ 
monotonous as stone and lime can make them, the Siib-alj)ine 
city sits silent and solemn on the Dora and the Po. It has no 
history, at least none worth rcmembeiing. It has no imperish- 
able names to tell of ; no Dorias dwelt there as in the proud old 
palaces of Ge<noa. It has no monuments for a world to g^ze at, 
like tlie and fallen ^^isa. It has no literature. Even in 
the time of Alfieri, the ver 5 ^ language of the peninsula was al- 
most contraband in Turin, and the great tragedian fled from it 
to Florence, that he might hear the people talk Italian. Its 
court, gloomy and« bigoted, never even sought to rival the bril- 
liancy of the Medici, the Estc, or the Oonzaga. It bad no 
Pulci or Boccaccio to ‘Set the table in a roar;” no Ariosto to 
sing of ladye loves and belted knights ; no Tasso to w^eep for 
Leonora. Its stiff and stately princes, its Amadeos and Imman- 
uels, the very puritans of Roman Catholicism, had turned the 
palace into a cloister; and v^lion ue do hear in history of the 
royal Turin, it is in connexion with some new edict in favour of 
the Romish faith, or some new order to the troops to march 


* ** WhosP is this Qiurch ?’* Gtoberti asks, afh»r enumerating acts of Tapnl bar- 
barit} . Whosi' is this i hurch I Of Moh '*h or of Chruat I” . . . J3ut the 
prebends ! Tbi» is the BeUal tq uhich sacriHce is offeired on the holy places*’’ . 

* . Tho Church has no longer the floaer of talent, but tJie hubka, them hi 
not an example of a state so miserable, not even in ^emi^barbarotls re^^ons, as 
Home. It has be<it>fne a uest idle {and often eorrupted^nniis and iHwJ* . 

. « Antonio Rosmini wrote a good book on t|io P>v« Wounds of the Holy 
Churo)b, bnt the wounds ai*e more than five ; and the first of l^ese is the temlpord 
power, of which t?ie lUnstrious Koveretan has made no ^ What 

wonder, then, that Vrotestantlsm Im^ks in Italy, and I>ohdon 

make proselytf^ in Home ifteeTf, since Rome; ia fyx less learned^ less henest>'loS9 
humane and Christian, than the couniries Uiat are hot CaihdJic^ tlmt there dis** 
orders are of qvery ocourreneo, which elsewhere are We qudte 

such passages at random fhom the second volume, abbreviating ao befora, but 
without chungingthe sense. 
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agaiuBt th^ poo^ Vaudois of Piedmont Ten years ago, the 
Jesuits darkened every street ; and frkrs of every hue, black, 
white, and grey, issued in long procession from its churches. 
It was a city of priests, with an army to defend them. The 
clerical corps amounted to nearly 23,000 individuals, from a 
population of little more than four millions. Out of a state 
revenue of eighty-five millions of francs, ^the clergy drew nearly 
fourteen millions. The Church was nowhere more prosperous 
than in Piedmont. We cannot point to' many satisfactory 
changes brought about by the ill-f«ited revolution of 1848, but 
this at least is certain, that a brighter day has dawned on the 
Sub-alpine capital, and Turin is now the centre of all that is 
properly Italian. 

“ The constitution,** says FarinI, has availed more than a 
victory to Victor Emmanuel, and has almost retrieved the dis- 
aster of Novara.” This is the secret of Sardinian prosperity. 
The House of Savoy has kept faith with the country, and exiles 
from every state of Italy have flocked to Turin. Under a free 
constitution the energies of the people have been put forth, and 
the resources of the whole country developed. Wliile other 
Italian cities arc decaying, and the population of sl^mo of them 
reduced by thousands, in about eiglitc^n months of 1851-52, no 
fewer tlian 110 houses, containing about 7000 rooms, were built 
in Turin. Koine pits widowed on the Tiber, among the monu- 
ments of a glory that lias departed; the paLces of Venice are 
mouldering away on the lagoons; the grass fs growing on the 
streets of Mantua, as if it were a city of the pestilence, but new 
life is beating in the heart of Piedmont. While the* miserable 
policy of Duke Leopold of Tuscany has ruined the trade of Leg- 
norn, lately tlio first of Italian seaports, a liberal government 
has given Genoa an impulse that promises to put her keen mer- 
chants, and her hardy seamen, at the head of all her rivals. 
But far more than this. Since the 7th of May 1848. the civil 
and political equality of the citizens, notwithstanding difforenco 
of cree<l, has been established by the fundamental laws of Pied- 
mont. The Siccardi Law^s of Apiil 30, 1850, have swept away- 
the clerical immunities. The parliament is contending for free-* 
dom of Education, and for laws to establish the validity of civil 
matrimony against the exclusive pretensions of the Koman 
curia. The Jesuits w^ere banished in 1848, and have not been 
permitted to return. And the piipgramme of the popular party, 
which is gaining strength every day, includes three other points 
of prime importance : 1st, The incartieramento ^tate distriootion 
and cdntrol) of ecclesiastical property. 2d, The reduction 
the number of bishoprics. 3 The suppression of the convente. 
It is foil that commerce must suffer as long as lands are held in 
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mortmain^ and that the present system of ecclesiastical revenue 
suppoirts a party in the state unfriendly to the progress of the 
nation. The tendency of public opinion in Piedmont is uii’- 
questionably towards the complete separation of Church and 
State ; and when Rome is in question, it is difficult in any other 
way to defend ‘‘ the liberty of the subject.” But, for the pre- 
sent, without going so far, another way is being tried. 

Por centuries there have been controversies between the 
Curia Romana and'the Catholic prinees of the House of Savoy, 
turning not on matters of faith, nor even of discipline,, nor on 
the sph’itual authority of the Pope as head oi the Church, but 
chiefly on prerogative and jurisdiction. The royal nomination 
of bishops — investment for the temporalia^ihe oath of allegi- 
ance — the exequatur — are the usual constitutional check imposed 
by the Roman Catholic governments on the pretensions of the 
clergy. Piedmont, representing the principles of nationality 
and reform, or of free institutions, could scarcely have avoided 
coming into collision, of late, with the Court of Rome, and 
with Austria, which represents the opposite principles of foreign 
dominion and despotism ; and, besides, in her own borders she 
has to contend with the old reactionary and ecclesiastical parties, 
or, as Gioberti calls th(jm, in his own expressive language, 
‘‘politici miopi di corte o'di campanile/’ In short, there has 
been an open war between Rome and Turin since the Papal 
restoration in 1850. We have not forgotten the Siccardi Laws, 
and the deathbed bf Santa Rosa ; ancT Piedmont haS not for- 
gotten them. Rome has plied the Index,* menaced the minis- 
ters, ap[)ealed to the Catholicity <5f the king. Instead of going 
over the history of these contentions of Court and Curia, we 
have thought it better to show what the exact gronnd is that the 
liberal party iu Piedmont occupies in respect to the Papacy. 
We cannot do this better than by noticing at some length the 
pamphlet of Pbokkssor Nutts, which we have placed at the 
head of this Article, without entering on tlie negotiations to 
w'hich it jjave rise. 

A brier of Pius IX., of date August 22, 1851, condemned 
the doctrines contained in two text books of Professor Nuyts, 
professor of ecclesiastical law in the University of Turin* The 
brief forbhU the printing and sale of hU books, and makes the 


The Index hiWpnitiiMted sneh woris ae I tTaldesi di Amedeo Vitt d| 

AlSeri &otta, h Storja d'ttalia " Roma cd il Monde, di N. TomiawSo,*^ nnd 

all the of Vincenxo 0iobe^ti. The bishops have also pndUtdted withiit theiii 
own iunadiction, some of the b^st and most popular neWBpaporaof svtch a# 
** VOpUiione/^ and La Oaxsetta del popolo.’^ |4^apl^'lias ^ken tho jleod in maip- 
talutng the catholiei^Of its UtOratnve, ind lias turomhited Tr^gOd^of .^«#oh)% 
hiS|, Homboldt^ Cosmos, aod wdnrith'h Bom^ i ^ 
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ve^y p 0 £»$es 9 i(m of tli^m An offence against the Church* The 
FfiOtfessor Tefused to acknowledge the validity of the brief~lj?(^ 
Because no brief is valid in PMtnont^ until it has received the 
royal exe<|uatur; and 2dlj/y Because penalties manifestly unjust 
are invalid in foro comcientiae. But, besides, he defends him»* 
self against the censure of the Sovereign Pontiff^ and boldly 
appeals to his fellow-citbens/^ This is a new move in Catho- 
licity. Luther appealed from the Pope to a general council ; 
the Jansenists appealed to a Pope well informed, against the 
decision of a Pope badly informed ; Professor Nuyts addresses 
his defence to his fellow-citizens of Turin, and his pamphlet is 
no trifling matter to his opponents. Who are you?” they 
said to Tommaseo, when he wrote on Rome and the world, 
Who are you, collector of synonyms, to dare to lecture from a 
desk the ministers of the Church of God*^” But Professor 
Nuyts is on his ow’n ground; his foot is on his native heath, (if 
theie be anj" about Turin,) and his name is John Nepoinuek. 
By what deplorable want of foresight his godfathers and god- 
mothers gave him in liis baptism the name of the Bohemian 
saint, who stands wfth his crowm of gilt stars on the bridge of 
Prague, we cannot imagine. The patron saint of silence, with 
his finger on his lip, is not surely th^ proper name^father of a 
professor who writes a pamphlet ^Uo'lns fellow-citizens” against 
a decision of the head of the Church I But the title gives no 
fair idea of a work which is as unassuming, and as little accoiti^ 
modated to mere popular taste as Clarke’s ^Demonstration, or 
Euclid’s Elements. It consists of a series of propositions and 
historical proofs, w'hich certainly, like the bones in the valley of 
vision, or the heads and particulars of old Presbyterian preach- 
ing, ai"e very many and very dry.” But, |br intrinsic value, 
the pamphlet is w'ortli volumes of clap-trap. The three great 
subjects treated of, are, the powera of the Church, the Pontifi- 
cate, and Matrimony. The author professes himself to be a 
Catholic, submissive to all that the infallible Church has decreed 
in matter of dogma. He takes as his basis the Scriptures, tradi*- 
tion, and the arts of the primitive Church. The perpetuity of 
the Church implies, he holds, its infallibility in the declaration 
of iho'^truth of which it is the depositary; but this infallibility 
does not extend to discipline, nor to moral laws not confirmed 
by Bevelatioiu He acknowled^s the hierarchy, thesoven sacra- 
ments, the primacy of the J^pe^ and, in short, generally the 
Roman Ca^tholio dogmata. We shall select a few prominent 
poiiitSi'><t-L As to the powers of the Church. 1. The Ctiurch 
naa no power to use force* Thia he tuainlains against all deadly^ 
2. The Churph has ho temporal power, direct or indirect: 
Christ’s kingdom ts hot of this world ; the weapons of the 
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Church’s warfare are not carnal. 3. The civil government 1ms 
an indirect negative control in things sacred, so as to defend it- 
self against ecclesiastical encroachments. It is possible the 
Holy See may not have understood him, but whether it has or 
not, he defends his proposition as true. He condemns, how^ 
ever, the Erastianism of the English and the Greek Churche*', 
which acknowledge Qfteen Victoria and the C/ar as their re- 
spective heads. The government of the Church he holds to be 
distinct from the civil government, and to belong to the Church 
itself; but civil government for purposes of sel&defonce has an 
indirect negative control in tilings sacred. 4. The right called 
Exequatur^ or the royal Placet, belongs to the civil power. 
Ecclesiastical decrees^ are invalid in a state, till approved or 
sanctioned by state authority. The exequatur has, in fact, ex- 
isted in Savoy foiv three centuries; it exists in all Europe, and 
its use has been admitted by the Holy See in concordats entered 
into with the different states. The condemnation then of this 
proposition in the year of grace 1851, Professor Nuyts considers 
as a defiance of all the states of Europe ; and he takes the Holy 
Father to task for reproving him for teaching the youth of 
Piedmont thu laws of the state to which they belong. 5. The 
civil government may revoke any temporal or extra-official 
powers which it has givefi to the bishops, such as the Poro 
Ecclesiastico. The Papal brief he regards as directed against 
the state, and not simply against him; and the lesson he derives 
from recent proceedings is this — that no state should enter into 
concordats with the Holy See, except in extraordinary cases, as, 
by so doing, it bartei^ away a part of its rights to a power not 
v$ry scrupulous in the use it makes of concessions. — II. As to 
the Pontificate. The Pontificate may be transferred# from 
the bishop and city of Home to another bishop and another city, 
either by the act of a general council, or of trie whole Christian 
people. Popes have been deposed by councils, and the Church 
would exist even if Rome were destroyed. 2. The full power 
of the Pope, and his interference in all the affairs of the Cnurch, 
commenced only in the middle ages; and such interference 
ought to be limited, as otherwise it would do injury to the 
Church. Christ gave the spiritual power not to Peter* alone, 
but to* all the apostleB^ whose successors afb the bishops: aU of 
them He sent to preach and administer the sacraments:^ to all 
. ot them He ^ve tho power to bind and loose — i.e.y to rule and 
S. The definition of the national council admits no 
Other new definition, and the civil goveimment may demand 
that the administration of the Church in its jurisdiction be eon^ 
ducted on these terms. 4. The Pope ib nOt infalfible. The 
QalKcan Ohuroh declared this in the fitmous propositions ol 
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1682, and a great part of the theologians deny the Papal infal- 
Kbility. The Church, the pillar and ground of the truth, is 
infallible; but several Popes and Fathers of the Church acknow- 
ledged the personal fallibility of the Supreme Pontiff, and tlie 
very brief of Pius IX„ (in which so many mistakes have been 
shewn,) proves it in point of fact. 5i The too arbitrary power 
of the Pontifical See, contributed to the separation of the Kast- 
ern from the Western Church. This is a historical fact, and 
cannot be denied. 6. The compatibility of the temporal dominion 
with the spiritual power of the Pope is a disputed point. This 
is also a historical fact — would the Holy See prohibit histoiy? 
The Saviour and his apostles pronounced on this point. Matt. 
x\, 25-27. 2 Cor. x. 3, 4. 2 Tim. ii. 3, 4. — III. As to civil 

matrimony. 1. The marriage contract }jer se is not a sacra- 
ment, but tlie sacrament is added to it, and consists in the nup- 
tial benediction. The sacrament is only accessory to the con- 
tract.* The idea of sacrament arises from the Latin translation 
— sacramenturn — of the Greek word meaning mystery in the 
text cited, Eph. 32. Tlie discussion of tliis question of civil 
marriage occupies 60 pages of the 180 which tlip pamplilet con- 
tains. He concludes with a bold defiance of the thunders of the 
Vatican, which shall never remov^jfhim one hair’s- breadth from 
liis conviction'?, conscious as he is of his own rectitude, and of 
the impotence of a sentence which is unjust and without a 
cause. This pamphlet represents the vicwn of the great liberal 
party in Piedmont. 

Now it is usual, in tracing the history of the Reformation in 
the sixteenth century, to cite passages from Dante, Petrarch, 
Boccaccio, and others of the great Italian writers, as indicative of 
incipient Protestantism. We are no doubt too mpeh disposed to 
overrate the importance of such passages. The Bard of Hell” 
was no Protestant in disguise ; it is the Romish theology of the 
middle ages that he has made immortal in his verse ; and yet no 
man, bowing to the symbol of St. Peter's keys, ever denounced 


^ It is a dogma of the faftli that Marriage was elevated by the Lord Jesus 
Christ to the dignity of a sacrament ; and it is a point of tho doctrine of the Catho* 
lie Church, that a sacrament is not an accidental (quality, suporadded to the con^ 
tract, but that it is of the very essence of marriage, in such sort that the conjugal 
union between Christiana is not legiUnvate unless in tlic marria^ saerameut, put 
of which there is nothing but a mere concubinage. 4 civil law, wnrch, supposing 
the sacrament divisible from the contract of marriage for Catholics, pretends to 
regulalie Its validity,, cqntradicts the doctfinS of the Church, usurps its inaHenable 
and, in practiec> in the same rank concubinage and i^he ^ciwment 


(Tie ftomt CaM ixmMfg to th^ King \0ik 

1 048^) l^ope hllows to the la^r only the regulating of tlie civil eifeoia of 
marriago. ^9 are twjt defending the Sardmhui bill on the aubjegt^ but nsmrely 
giving both views of the Case. 
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tlie popes mpte terribly than Dante There are popes in the 
boiling cauldrons of his Inferno, and the Prince of the Apostles 
declaims in Paradise against the false priest who had usurped 
his place on the Seven Hills, — 

“ Quegli che nsnrpa in terra il loco mlo, 

II loco mic, II locB mio, che vaca 

Nella presen^sa del Figliuol di Dio 1” — Par. xxvii. 

Boccaccio’s scandalous stories are very justly in the Index. It 
was from no zeal for “ the beauty of holiness'' that the gay Flor- 
entine amused the Lady of Anjou with the hundred tales of the 
Decameron. Petrarch, himself a Churchman not over rigid in 
his morals, singing the praises of another man’s wife, and troubled 
at times with the up-bringing of his own illegitimate children, 
was surely not the man to write indignant sonnets against the 
Mother of Harlots, or to denounce in his epistles the Babylon of 
the llhone. Yet lie did both, and we northerns, easily caught 
with clap-trap, cite him as a witness in fa\our of a purer faith. 
Still there can be no doubt that the poets, the humorists, the 
storytellers, and the letter-writers, dtd prepare the way for Luther 
and Calvin, W^e have brought forward at length the opinions 
of the great Italian w^riters, ^nd of the party wdiich they repre- 
sent, on the present condition ot Italy under the Papacy ; but on 
such evidence how far have they advanced towards those Pro- 
testant doctrines of w^Jiich the Church accuses them ? We shall 
6rs't cite their own words on the subject. 

The Papacy,” said Pellegrino Eossi shortly before his death, 
The Papacy is the last living grandeur of Italy I” And so, ac- 
cording to Vince»t Gioberti, Kome must still be the central seat 
of the authority of the Church. To substitute any other worship 
in Italy for the Catholic he holds to be impossible. The age, he 
believes, is manifestly tending to theological indifference, and the 
conversion of a whole people is henceforth, humanly speaking, 
impossible. The Protestant humours which, are at work m Italy, 
he lays at the door of prelatical misdoings, but any effort to 
change the religion of Italy ha pronounces to be useless. The 
Bible, he says, cannot supply tl e place of Church authority, for 
so many doubts have been raised oli its genuineness, inspiration, 
and interpretation, that the Scriptures alone would ratherrim- 
peril than aid the faith. So that at the present day, the Bible' 
being insufficient to lead to faith, only faith can make us believe 
in tlxe Bible. Bpt how can faith conduct to the Bible without 
the Church 1” (Vet ii, ^49)* This is Clearly put, and striking 
in point of antithesis ; but we take leave to ask, Did Vfocent 
Gioberti ever read the older dictum on this very point-*-*^ So then 
faith eometh by hearing, mid bearing by the word of 
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(Rom. X. 17.) And if he read this, did he receive it as the word 
of Him who is the light, and m whom there is no darkness 
at all 1 

In the same way the eloquent Tommaseo, with all his new 
plans of reformation, nrofesses his devoted attachment to the 
Catholic Church, and denounces most ^ergetically the idea of 
Protestantizing Italy. The sky of Italy,” he says, ^^will not 
bear the twilight of the Reformation.^' Px'otestant opinions 
might be seriously propagated for a time, but could not continue 
longMH the pennisula; and to those who are labouring in such a 
cause, he says, “Believe me, jou may bo strong enough to rob 
some souls of the holy heritage of the faith of their fathers, but 
never strong enough to change the conscience of a nation like a 
worn out or useless vesture.” (Sect. v. 41.) With all our re- 
spect for the writer of “ Rome ct le Monde,” we must say that 
his ideas of Protestantism seem to have been all drawn at second 
hand from Bossuet, and his ideas of England from the most 
wretched newspa{)er authorities. It is to us an entirely new view 
that Protestantism has caused the political feebleness of Prussia, 
and the liunger and misery of Ireland. (P. 322.) Jt was Popish 
Ireland that suffered in 1840-47, and not her Protestant nc*igh- 
bour; and Tommaseo’s own dedaratk^n, that the Papal rule has 
turned the Roman Campagna into a desert, might have furnished 
him with a better rcasofi for the Irish famine than he at least has 
given. But it is pitiful that the Italianized J)almatian should 
seem in these matters so little in advance of the Morlach priest, 
who asked an English traveller not long ago, if Lord Byron 
were still alive ? and whether the Protestants believed in 
hell ^ 

Farini, also, in his letter to Mr, Gladstone, censujires as most 
foolish and pernicious the advice given to the Italian liberals, to 
conspire against the spiritual poner of the Pope, and to make 
war on religious belief. He “ condemns and despises” the vain 
efforts against that unity of belief which is one of the principal 
elements of Italian nationality. Religious faith, he says, is not 
sufficiently strong in the peninsula to admit of much success in 
any system of sectarianism, and the Protestant propaganda wins 
over chiefly those who had become incredulous. {Lo Stato 
ftomano^ vol. iv. 342*) 

We sWl cite yet one other witness. The Marouis Gualterio, 
in his admirable History of the Revolution in ItaV» gives some 
account of the conduct of the Duke of Lucca ^ — that Duke Charles 
Louis^ whom Giusd had satirized so happily ^ 


* 

^ Biahlands aad ef tbe Addstle. Vol tl. p 
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Di Lucca il Frote&tante Don Giovanni^ 

Che non e nclla Jiata de tiranni 
Came ne peace 1'^ 

This eccentric Prince^ who is very properly described as neither 
flesh nor fish/’ had renounced the Papacy at Trieste, and gifeatly 
alarmed old Pope Gre^ry, who dreaded Anglican influence in 
Italy. Bat the Duke after a very short period of probation, re- 
canted again at Venice in the Chape! of the Patriarch; thus fol- 
lowing very closely the example of that king of France who 

“ Marched up the hill, and then marched dow n again.^' 

“His levity,” says Gualterio, “carried him soon into exaggera- 
tions ; and whether from his natural tendency to these, or from 
the influence of radicals even out of Italy, he w^ent to such lengths 
in the spirit of reform, that he did not hesitate to raise by liis 
example the most dangerous banner — that of Protestantism in 
Italy. This, which ought to be the last of the follies of the 
radicals, had its sad example in a prince ; wliich circumstance 
greatly disturbed the Court of Rome.” {Gualterio^ voL ii. 

p. 62.) . ^ ^ 

Now, we ask, what is the meaning of all this ? Italy, hr tlie 
confession of all her greafVvriters, needs new principles. From 
w^hence are they to conic ? From heaven or from earth 1 But, 
so far, the principles on which all her reformers seem unanimous 
are these three : — 1. The abolition of the temporal power of the 
Pope. 2. The denial of Papal infallibility. 3. Liberty of con- 
science — the right of reading, thinking, and speaking, God’s 
woi*d and man’s word must not be under the regime of priests. 
This last is not so strongly held as the other two, but still it is 
held. Now, w^e ask, what are these but tlie principles of the 
Reformation of the sixteenth century ? They are not the whole 
of the Reformation, but they are a part ; and the sum of the 
whole matter is this, that after three centuries the Italian liberals 
can propound nothing better than the old reformers propounded. ' 
It is true the whole Italic school, with a few exceptions, holds 
the idea of an ecclesiastical unity, a. holy Catholic Church, and 
this they hold in common with the very Churches which they 
repudiate ; for however they may differ in minor points, the 
Churobes of the Reformation never gave up the idea of Catho- 
licity. Btti the Italic school wovUd embody this idea in material 
fyxMf and i^present it by one head — a Pope with spiritual ^uthew 
rity only-^ft fat old gentleman hx scarlet^ bailing''^ firojn tlie 
V atioan. Yet we ask, have the Italian liberals ever considereft 
how for this spiritual papacy, even if the temporal power 
abolished, would bear on tbai olher iiodncipte wbiek^hev mdiur 
tain, liberty of consctence, the right of oxaminatieu, nreedom 
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of educatSon, and of worship, with the liberty of the press Tho 
Pope has only spiritual authority in Piedmont, and yet he ob- 
structs the proi^ress of the nation. 

What is U then that makes Itajy still so tenacious of the prisca 
JUkst so unwilling to admit etren the name of Protestantism, 
while holding principles unquestionably in opposition to the pre- 
sent th^ry of the Church t Qne point 4e must premise — that 
the Italians have no theological ti aining. The educated Italian^ 
are in the main perfectly indifferent on the subject of religion ; 
they have not got over the French training of tho last century. 
For fifty years the popular literature of the educated Italians has 
been French, The better classes were French in their ideas, 
French in their manners, and — when they wrote books — French 
in their style. It was under such a training that Pietro Gior- 
clani complained so bitterly that* in Tuscany no books were read 
but foreign, and •that in Floi’cnce itself— the very cradle of tho 
language — scarcely a man who could read spoke Italian. Ilenco 
the scepticism of the higher classes. But s>cepticiftm is scarcely 
the right name — it is indifference. Ask them what is meant by 
tho Mass, by Transnbstantiation, or any Bomish doctrine, and 
they do not know, nor do they care. Ask them if* tho soul be 
immortal, and tlie chances are that they do not know whether or 
not: they have not thought on the^subject, and perhaps the 
question has scarcely ever seriously presented itself. We are not 
libelling them : we appeal to any educated Italian whether this 
bo not a fair picture on the whole I And iieflce heresy of any 
kind has never been very deep in Italy. A tendency to infi- 
delity, as Mariotti says, by tho side of an abject superstition 
has been unfailingly evinced by the Italian mind at all times 
and he scarcely needed to draw a proof from the tliirteenth cen- 
tury “ when tne citizens of Florence familiarized themselves with 
the sight of such men as Farinata degli Uberti, Cavalcanti and 
his son, musing about their streets with downcast heads, busy, if 
report spoke truth, with the solution of that arduous problem, 

* If, perad venture, it could bo satisfactorily made out that God 
was not.’’ (iPVu Dolcino and his Tunes, page 47.) All this 
does not of course ®PP^y l-h® low er classes, whose tendency is 
not to infidelity, but to gross superstition. And it is also a mat- 
ter of some importance that English literature is now fast sup- 
planting Frenou on the Continent of Europe, and that the Eng- 
lisfa language has become a requisite of Continental education. 

’This being premised, we return to the question of the moral 
influences and powers by which the Homan Catholic religion 
maintains its bold on Italy. The frst is undoubtedly thae by 
which it commends itself everywhere,. It offers a plain matter- 
offset mode of aalvatiou to all who wish to be saved, without any 
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direct pemnal dealing with the Creator The sinne/s salvation 
is predated as something to bo done for him by a priest ; a trails'^ 
action ; an affair to be negotiated by a ghostly agent who deals 
in such matters, and has powei^to bless or ban. And this idea 
is modified for every class of mind ; for the laazarone on the Santa 
Lucia, or the gay lady on the Toledo ; for the beggar on the 
steps of the Pmcio ; or the noble m a Roman palace. The Church 
guarantees salvation to the unlettered peasant who kisses a cross 
by the wayside, or who enters a church, dips his finger in the 
holy water, confesses, and is absolved. The man of education 
and refinement, who has tried every system hut the right one, 
without attaining to a sense of security, finds rest at last to a 
troubled spirit in the bosom of an infallible Church. And even 
by that figment of Purgatory, with its chance of playing an 
after-game for salvation,” the Church lias a marvellous hold on 
men w)io are unwilling to deny themselves ap^cl take up their 
cross, but who have no objection that their money should be 
spent on masses when it can no longer serve themselves. This 
is the foundation that shall be destroyed — the covenant with 
death that shall be disannulled ; these are the refuges of lies 
which the overflowing scourge shall pass over, and the hail shall 
sweep away. ^^They have healed the hurt slightly, and said 
Peace, Peace, when there ’is none.” But even such a }>eace in 
a matter so momentous they wish not to disturb.* 

Again, secondly^ the system makes full j)rovision for all the 
varieties of tht sentimental and aBsthetic. There is unquestion- 
ably a poetry in Romanism — not by any means of the highest 
order, but which all the more on tliat account commends itself 
to a whole people. The wayside cross, the symbol of Redemp- 
tion, has a meaning in it — alas that superstition should have per- 
verted It I There is a certain beauty in the idea of the wayside 
shrine with its faded fresco, or rude engraving, or little weather-^ 
beaten image, where the wayfarer stops for a moment, and with 
uncovered head whispers his ^^Ave Mary.” The pictures on 
the convent- walls, the Transfiguration, the Agony in the Garden, 
or the Last on which whole generations of monks have 

gassed with reverence till they grew familiar wilh eveiy face, and 
felt as if these silent images were real tbingfll, and ihey but co- 
loured shadows on the wall the dingy image above the altar of 
a private <^hapel, before which some noble family baa kept a silver 
lamp burning for centuries I tlie church, with its proud 
ment i^hove tb^ ashes of a^ noble household, or the simple slab 

^ — — — . — ^ ^ 
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which some ftitber has dedicated sibi et sv>is the carved Ma- 
donna, set up ou some snot where grace’' has been received ; 
the graveU letters silently calling on men from every tombstone 
to pray for the departed ; all these appeal to those sentimental 
feelings which border on the religious. And then, besides, Borne 
has her miracles and marvi^Ia for vulgar minds, gross beyond de- 
scription, but exactly suitetl to her purpole. The shoeless Nea- 
politan shouting applause when the blood of St Januarius has 
liquified, the Paduen watching intently while a snuffy priest ex- 
hibits the tongue with which St. Anthony once preached to the 
fislies, the Roman kissing the bronze toe of St. Peter, or cross**- 
ing himself before the black stone in Santa Sabina that the 
Devil once threw at Saint Dominic, have all some definite and 
palpable object before them, not very reriiied to be sure, but on 
them refinement would be throw n aw ay. The great attraction’’ 
of a village church, and even of a city church, is generally a Ma- 
donna with a blue silk gown, and white satin slippers, and per- 
haps with a crowm of silver on her head— a Virgin Mary beam- 
ing in all the beauty of a waxen doll, and like Tennyson’s Lilian 
“glancing with black-beaded eyes.” Or it may be a little 
smoky wooden figure of the child Jesus, carved perhups by Nico- 
demus or St. Luke, and preserved in a glass case for the vene- 
ration of the faithful ; or some other fdol ” all covered over with 
medals and crosses, and w’atches, and hearts in silver, and every 
form of votive offering. In point of mere taste the Romish 
churches are generally gross in the extreme. •But on the other 
hand, the Ambrosian Liturgy chanted in the great cathedral at 
Milan, or the Miserere in the Sistine chapel, make us feel how 
completely Romo has laid hold of the imagination, and inwrought 
her system with the associations of all that man counts holy. 
And she has made provision for every order of enthusiasts. The 
mystic may follow the seraphic St. Francis, or live in silence, or 
go a begging ; the student may become a Benedictine, or enjoy 
his leisure in the shady Valloiubrosa ; the zealot may hunt out 
heretics, and the intriguer could not have a finer chance for ex- 
ercising bis peculiar talents than by making himself a Jesuit. 
Materialism and spiritualism are both to be found in the Church 
of Rome j but from the greater objectivity of the Southern mind, 
the grosser forms prevail. We think this adaptation of Popery 
to the princiivlea of our fallen nature accounts for its infiuence, 
and even for Us progress, without the necessity of supposing any 
great genius in tne priesthood. We are very apt to overrate the 
ability of the Romish dergv'^. But w bat genius directs the^Papacy 
at present? We cannot discover many traces of it in Pius 
nOr in tbe Sacred College t Consalvi was the last great Cardinal. 
It b ttmf it men give «p prineiple^ and act as the Jesuits do in 
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any way that may secure a given end, they may for a time over- 
reach honest men who are hampered with a conscience; and this 
goes far to account for their success. In Italy, at least, the ge- 
neral opinion of the liberal leac^rs is, that the modern Papacy is 
singularly wanting in that tact and penetration which for aged 
were characteristic of Koine. 

There is yet a thir^ reason, whicli we can do little more than 
indicate. The Church of Home represents, or professes to re- 
present, the idea of ecclesiastical unity. It is, or professes to be, 
the one holy, Catholic, and Apostolic Church. The Italian can 
scarcely imagine a Christianity apart from that which has its 
seat on the Seven Hills. It is the historic Cliurch of Italy. It 
reaches back to the times when the early Christians emerged 
from the catacombs, to the days when Paul stood before Nero. 
It has its long line of two hundred and sixty Popes, from St. 
Peter down to John-Mary Mastai Ferretti. It was a Pope 
that gave his blessing to St. Helena and Constantine. It was a 
Pope that went forth to meet the armies of Attila. It was a 
Pope that sent Augustine and his monks to the barbarous 
Britons. It was a Pope that headed the Lombard League 
against the llolienstauffen Emperors. It was a Pope that blessed 
the swords of the crusaders. These are no light mutters in Italy; 
and deplorable as the piesent condition of the Papacy i'*, we can 
scarcely wonder even at the words of Pellegrino iiossi. The 
whole associations of the people must be changed ere Italy shall 
refuse to acknowledger the so-called successor of the Prince of 
tlie Apostles. We put the case strongly ; for it is idle to ima- 
gine tliat the truth has but a feeble enemy within those tottering 
walls of Koine. Tliank God, the truth is mighty, and will pre- 
vail, even in that land of Madonnas and graven images; but the 
contest vill not be a light one. The Komish Church is now 
zealous, united, organized. She is plying oven the press at 
Naples, at Imola, at Florence. Her fanatics are haling men and 
Worden to prison, and* wearing out the saints of the Most High. 
Her restless Jesuits have spread their net- work over Europe, 
and are preparing to put forth something of that zeal with which 
Loyola arrested Luther end turned baetthe Keformation. The 
Church of Kotue, tested by the documental evidence of tbe New 
Testament, cannot staiid the trial for a moment. The Bible 
and the papacy are utterly and palpably at variance. But slie . 
h(is and she has kept it well She has withstood the 

wai^^ German emperors, ^she baa survived the fierce oiji- 
of Luther, ^the mild evangelism of Melancthon,— the 
4wftew'erable argument of She has borne the remorse- 

less exposures of th^ Magdeburg centui;iator^, aud ai^U unblush- 
lugly I)at8 fi>rtb the same old fauadieit as before^ -^0 has borne 
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tiio wit of Voltaire, ricUoule of the French philosophers, — 
the Atheism of the Kovolution* It is very easy to demonstrate 
the utter unsoundness of her to expose the contradic- 

tions of her infallible councils, to laugh at the outrageous absur- 
- dity of her pious legends ; but Borne has borne all this before, 
and can bear it all again ; and neither reSson nor ridicule will 
by themselves overthrow a system that has laid liold so strongly 
on the principles of our fallen nature, nor overturn a Church 
that has struck its roots into the history of thirteen centuries I 
There is surely hoj^e somewhere ; but let us not rest too much 
on the weapons of a merely intellectual warfare. It was earnest- 
ness that won the battle of the Reformation. The first martyrs 
of the fiiith were men baptized for the dead/’ They overcame, 
and how else can we prevail ? — they overcame by the blood of 
the Lamb, and by the word of their testimony, and they loved 
not their lives unto the death.” Wo are ready to take up Tom^ 
inaseo’s own beautiful language, descriptive of the early witness 
for the truth, ^^ILvint arme de son d(?vouement et de son amiti^ 
pour Jesus; il vint, il inourut, il vainquit. Cc fut la la diplo- 
matie des martyrs. 7h tenaient h la mortP’’ Tbei^ are other 
grounds of hope which we shall intimate afterwards. 

But the Italian Reformation, as propounded by the great 
writers, is political and not leligious, — a Reformation that would 
])erpetuate at least a spiritual Papacy. Now. granted that there 
was every human virtue in the man selected *as the Supreme 
Pontiff of a Church that holds the iradiflons of Rome, wdiat 
could he do ? Could he deny and abrogate the ten thousand 
absurdities that have been attested by the ring of the fisherman ? 
Could he proclaim in the face of the world the utter falsehood 
of those time-hallowed superstitions, on which, stone after stone, 
the priesthood reared its system ? Is he not bound to admit 
every lie that infallibility has endorsed for thirteen centuries? 
lie may be a man and a brother ; — 

But, like the prince enchanted to the waist, 

He sits in stone, and hardens by a charm 
,b Into the marble of bis throne bigh-placcd/’’^ 

Wo have no faith in any reformation that leaves untouched 
tha dogma of the Papacy, ‘and we speak now merely in reference 
•to the civil prosperity of the Italian States. The fatal influence 
of a false reti^on^ worse than the ^miasma of the Pontine 
Marshes, hangs over the dotiiiiiiona of the Church. It was not 
the tempKiral but the spiritual power of Pius IX. that brokejuji 
the army that tobk the field against Austria in 1848, It was 

— . ..u ■> . — o — , — ..4.— 
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tlie threat of a disruption in the Church that the Austrian am- 
bassador left as a thorn in the side of the Holy Father, wlien he 
left the Palace of Venice, from which the Austrian arms had 
been torn down by the Eoman populace. We admit the full 
force of Macchiavel’s declaration in reference to the effect of the 
temporal power of tlfe Popes in preventing Italian unity, but 
assuredly too much has been made of those few words of the 
Florentine Secretary ; and, at all events, for six centuries, all 
attempts at reformation in that* direction have been utterly 
ineffectual. Is the atteii^t to be made Books and 

arguments have failed, as Tommaseo can testify, and should the 
Pope be compelled to abdicate t 

“ Or di a FrA. Dolcin dunque che s‘armi 

SiONOR Mariotti must have been somewhat ‘‘hard-up” fora 
hero, w'hen he sat down to write an octavo volume on those six 
lines of Dante. We knew very little, we confess, of Fra Dol- 
cino and the fair Margaret of Trent, except that they were 
burned by Kome, as many a better man and woman were before 
and after them. But w'e did not want to know very much about 
them, and after reading tjirec hundred and sixtv pages or there- 
abouts, we know very little of them still. We marvel how 
Signor Mariotti had the patience to wade through the njass of 
barbarous LatiA that contains the history of that old heresiarch, 
Guerrazzi, ii* his'^singular autobiography, cites somebody who de- 
scribes an unfortunate poet that had mistaken a quantity, con- 
demned by Apollo to read the taking of Pisa in Guicciardini,^ — 
a punishment considered in Parnassus as equivalent to the gal- 
leys. We do not exactly “ homologate” the profanity of the wit 
in reference to the great historian ; but we fancy the “ Historia 
Dulcini” might be fairly introduced in a graduated scale of 
penalties for self-infliction. That Signor Mariotti has written a 
most readable book, even on such a subject, no one can doubt ; 
but we do not think the present w’ork will sustain the reputation 
he has acquired by “ Italy, Past and Present,” The fault is very 
much in the subject ; the puWly historical part is not very inter- 
esting, and theology is not Signor Mariotti^s forte^ At the 
same time the book i.s valuable, as giving the Italian idea of re- 
formation, and it ought to dissipate many of those misconcep- ^ 
tious which are rife in Fngland ib regard to the tendencies of 
, parties. W^ are not much inter^ted in the question, 

thd licreeiareh of the thirteenth century held the prin- 
of the St, SimonUns of the nih^teenth I and that ‘‘ Vast 
ednspifacy against Rome/’ which have brought about a 
violent reformation two centuries before Duttieris’ Was 
never as formidable to the Pdpacy as Garibaldi^s le^on# Signor 
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Mariotti has made too much of that poor weakling of Parnia 
who founded the party of the Apoefolic Brethren, and lias given 
an undue importance to his successor Dolcino, wlio was burned 
at Vercelli on the 1st of June 1307. The soot of the Apostolic 
Bretliron was founded about a.d. 1260, and Dolcino’s Apostolate 
be^an in 1300, the jubilee year from wJiicli Dante dates his 
vision. The Apostles, as they called thJimselves, were a sort of 
Homan Catholic Quakers, making small account of the sacra- 
mejits, and of external discipline, but pretending to an inward 
spiritual guidance. Bepudiatine and aenouncing the wealth of 
the clergy, they formed themselves into a society, somewliat re- 
sembling the Franciscan order, and soon came into collision with 
the Church. Dolcino and Ins followers, amounting to three or 
four thousand, retreatoil to the ridges of tho Alps, where they 
defended their Mormon camp’’ for a whole year, against the 
crusaders of the Bishoj) of Vercelli, till at last reduced by 
hunger, they were defeated on the Maunday Thursday of 1307, 
and their leaders soon afterwards burned as heretics. If these 
were the men of Belial, as their enemies inform us, assuredly at 
no time, and in no country, did the de\il do less for his servants.” 

Wc should not think it worth while to enter on such a history, 
had not such a man as Signor Mariotti evidently put forth his 
voluino as a book for the times. Thr(fughout, a certain modified 
communism is advocated, and Fra Dolcino is set forth as the 
champion of Italian Protestantism, that is, of that Protestantism 
which has been handed down from Arnaldo cfe Brescia to Cola 
da Rienzi, and from Rienzi to Mazzini. The greatest represen- 
tative of tliis principle, or at least the best known, is Arnaldo. 
‘^He had stood by the side of Abailard during his conflict with 
St. Bernard, a more dreaded and uncompromising champion than 
his highly gifted but somewhat too amiable master.” His one 
idea was, that temporal power, wealth and greatness, are incom- 

! )atible wdth the mission of a true Christian ministry ; and hence 
lis hatred to the court of Rome. From tho days of Cresceu- 
tius to those of Rienzi and Mazzini, a foe to the Famcy has ever 
been a hero to the Romans.’’ (Fm Jbolcino^ p. 5l.‘) This, in short, 
has been the one great Italian heresy ; — All dissent there might 
be reduced to sheer anti-Papism.” The reformer, then, whom 
Signor Mariotti has chosen as the representative of Italian Pw- 
testantism, was a Pope-hater and a patriot f but his ideal of a 
Church comprehended the whole Itoraan hierarchy as it then ^ 
existed ; Benedict, Dominic, and Francis, were Dolcino’a angels 
and saints.’’ (P. 2l4.) He was a staunch, uncompi?omisiug 
Papist ” The apostojio brethren attempted merely a reform of 
the Church, not a refortnation of religion; they would ,h^ve re- 
formed thS existing orders^ but not abolished uiem ; they would 
VOL. XX. NO. xxxtx- E 
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have changed the discipline, but left untouched tlie dogiw of 
Romanism, This was Dante’s idea, Arnaldo^s, ^acchiaver$, — 
“ The religious and political questions were then as they are now, 
indissolubly, eternally blended in Italy/’ (P. 297.) As to the 
political question, Signor Mariotti says, — 

BafSed again and again were all attel^pts to undo the fatal Work 
of P<^pin and Ciiarlemagno, and tho Vatican is still standing, and the 
ugly iropeis still there, cutting Italy in twain, precluding all chances 
of unity and real peace fur that country, and doing his utmost to resist 
human progress, to fetter down thought all over tho world. How 
long, O God?*'— (Pp. 310-311.) 

But the apostolic brethren resembled most closely the mendi-^ 
cant orders of the middle ages, especially the Pranciscans. St, 
Francis of Assisi has left his impress on that whole century to 
which Dolclno’s history belongs. The mendicant orders, spring- 
ing up in the wild fanaticism of the thirteenth century, had at- 
tained their apotheosis in the fourteenth. The greatest poet and 
the greatest painter of the age did honour to the. begging friar of 
Assisi. Dante, in w^ords that could not die, depicted him as 
coming to wed the true bride of Christ — Poverty — that, de- 
prived of her first husband, had remained for eleven hundred years 
and more without a sinAe suitor till he came.” And Giotto's 
fresco in the great Church of Assisi represents St. Francis plac- 
ing the wedding-ring on the finger of that ragged bride, at whom 
the very dogs are 'barking. It was the age in which Pietro da 
Morone — the St. Colestine of the Calendar — was born a full clad 
monk, with a frock on, and a cowl on his head. The author of 
Fra Dolcino,” like most of his class in Italy, is sadly lacking in 
what the phrenologists call veneration.” To him St, Francis is 
simply an idiot, and the Franciscan a kind of ecclesiastical Harold 
Skimpole, who had no objection that other men should live by 
their industry, if they only allowed him to live on them. The 
Dominican inquisitor, in the same way, is simply a Churchman, 
who bad a penchant for roasting his neighbour. But Sigtior 
Mariotti is very much mistaken if he imagines he can explain 
in this way the histoiy of the religious ordem ; and the flippant 
style of ^^’Pra Dolcino?’ is by means the best suit4fd for the 
tre<iitinent of such a subject. The i*eligiQUS system of the Ajpos- 
toUo brethren^ as far as we enn gather it from passages which 
Signor Mariotti has very ^properly left untranslated^ Bmm to 
have. bee6 a most equivocal one ; mA yet Dolcino spoknChrurtfe 
oWipHlaimnage,, and theue is no doubt but that at Sohie or 

Patma and Vercellt, our Saviour himself would in those 
* wya have &red Hide better than Sagarefti and Dnlcino«^ He 
would have found men who styled themselves his representatives 



on eartbji wfab would coiideUsin Him oU tlie fetrcugth of his own 
woi^ds, aujj crucify him in his own name.” (P. 299,) 

We must limit ourselves to two other points in connexion 
with Signor Mariotti’s volume, The Jirsf is the free-and-easy 
style of dealing with religfous dogmata^ and what we take 
leave to call a very impei^fect apprehensiouj even as a matter of 
hlstoiy, of that doctrine on which the ^hole Reformatiilh was 
founded. The reformers did avoid all connexion, o’* solida- 
rity,” as Signor Mariotti would say, with Sagarelli and Eon de 
rtftoile. Most likely they had never hoard of suclj precursors, 
and we imagine they were not much the losers by their ignor- 
ance, But the historian of Fra Dolcino says of the Churches of 
the Reformatiop, — 

“In the bosom of those time-serving denominations, new com- 
munities have been at all times, and are still, sprin^ging up, — 'the 
Methodists, Quakers, Shakers, Moimons, and a hundred other sects 
of Miteral Christians,^ all of them tiuo to Doloino^s fiuitful ideas, 
though they may never have heard his name — all of them, in spite of 
some oddities and absurdities, active in the development of true 
apostolic Christianity. By the Retormation of the sixteenth century 
nothing has been positively determined, except the vHal, holy, ever^ 
blessed principle of unbounded freedom of inquiry. . . . , 

Suffice it, that the human race cannot fetrograde. Truth may shift 
its ground from Jerusalem to Home, from Rome to Oxford, from 
Oxford to a Mormon city, but never releases its hold of the earth. 
Men will sound Christian evidence to its depth,* they will strip the 
sanctuary of its vail, they must needs see God face to lace.” 
(P. 323 .) 

ISow no one can say that tlio man who sympathizes about 
equally with John Wesley and William Penn, with Joe Smith 
and Dr. Newman, is at all tight-laced in his religious system. 

The second point we wish to notice, is the evident desire of 
Signor Mariotti to establish a connexion between Fra Dolcino 
and the Waldenses of Piedmont. But the Waldcnses are not a 
sect dating their origin from Peter Waldo, and the poor men 
of Lyons ” The old Chutch of the Vaudois valleys was npt a 
meilmcant order springing up in the bosom of Roman Catholi- 
dsm. Has Signor Mariotti never studied the Waldensian his- 
tory elsewhere than in the fragmentary treatise of Motts. Bert ? 
On his own shewi^, the principles of his apostle touched no 
vital dogma of the Cfautch^^* l 4 ither and Calvin would equally 
have repudiated him*” And how can a writer so accomplished 
attempt to identil^ the principles of such a leader with those of 
a Church which a^ephm the whole Reformation of the sixteenth 
ofmiuryt With tbis^ protest we cite the heautiftdl paamge in 
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which Signor Hariotti has done justice — as he has done el8ei> 
wliere, if we mistake not — to the present position of the Walden- 
Sian Church:- ^ 4 * 

Now tho descendants of Waldo’s disciples, < the poor men of Lyons^’ 
are still living and Nourishing. They are^ perhaps, the only ^ mendi'* 
cant’ ipct, — the only apo^lic community that has been preserve, ~ 
preserved not perhaps without some great providential design. The 
torch of freedom and tiuth which they fed at so dear a cost in their 
Alpine wilderness, is not only still allowed to burn bright and serene 
in their native valleys, but shines at this pres^^nt moment in the midst 
of some of the most polished, of the only free cities of Italy. The 
Waldenses are invading Piedmont. So long as the Sardinian States 
enjoy even the ph'intom of constitutional government, awarded to 
them by Charles Albert, who, to his eternal honodr be it spoken, 
was always fain to shew as much justice and mercy to his Protestant 
i^ubjGcls as h^ d.ired, — so long as Waldensmn chapels are erected 
both at Turin and Genoa, — so long as Italian veisions of the Bible, 
and even Piotestant tiacts and journals, such as ^LaBuona Novella' 
of Turin, openly ciiculate there, the cause of Dolcino must be looked 
upon as anything but lost, even in that last citadel of Popeiy, — m 
Italy itself. Such virtue as may he latent in the pui e doctrines of the 
Gospel has now a chance of full development, oven in Italian lands ” 
— .Pp. 318-819 

Such is Signor Mariotti’s estimate of the doctrines of Pra 
Dolcino, but we Suppose no one will deny that, had he not occu- 
pied si^ lines of Dante, his very name would have been forgot- 
ten, and that no Italian reformer ever appealed to his example, 
not even Savonarola. 

The real representative of reform in Italy is Savonakola. 
None other had such power w»hen living, — nbne other has left 
such a name behind him. In his fame and his misfortunes he 
stands by the side of Campanella and Giordano Bruno Both 
Raphael and Fra Bartolommeo have preserved the features of 
the great Dominican. Till the middle of the last century the 
Florentines were wont, every 23d of May, to strew flowers on 
the spot of the piazza of the Simiovy, where the pile of the 
martyr was erected. He died under the sentence ot the infal- 
lible Church, and yet the Dominicans of St. Mark’s hold him to 
be a martyr fot the truth, and a Dominican father of more dban 
usual erudition now comes forward to defend his orthodoxy* 
We are accustomed to rank him, and justly enough, among the 
‘^Reformers beftire the Reformation,” though the mysticKm ot 
the Prior of SL Mark’s differed ^dely from the evangelism of 
Dlither and Melaucthon. He was a poet, a mystic, and a dema- 
gojjue; and those English and German writers who would de-^ 
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scribe bim a$ a reformer of the Saxon type, entirely mistake the 
character of the man. In all bis feelings he was an Italian, 
with the rarum acnmen,” and tendency to extremes that cha- 
racterize his countrymen. A cowled preacher, with lank visage, 
expounding in his own wild way the terrible visions of the Apo- 
calVPse ; — a prophet, announcing %vo to #the land and the city, 
and predicting tne chastisement and reformation of the Church, 
tlie chastisement and renovation of Florence ; — a priest, de- 
nouncing the priesthood, denouncing the Sovereign Pontiff him- 
self as no true Pope, and as no true Christian ; — an enthusiast, 
offering to prove his doctrine, and even to sustain it with miracles, 
in presence of a general council; — such was Savonarola. It 
would be idle to look for a clear and connected theological sys- 
tem, in the ^angelical sense, from such a preacher. We might 
find in his discourses more than one passage in which Luther’s 
doctrine of justification is taught, but certainly would find 
hundreds that teach the very opposite. And this is to be ex- 
pected both from the man and from his times. His was an ago 
of transition, when parties were in deadly strife, and old systems 
were breaking up; and Savonarola was a mystic and not a 
divine. He may not have been full-frocked at his birth, like St. 
Celcstine, but he was thoroughly anil unmistakably the frate 
gavotto.” It is a great relief to turn ffom English attempts at 
depicting Savonarola to the naive old Tuscan doggerel in which 
Fra Benedict has preserved the history of.his master. The 
rhyming chronicle, which Padre Marchese has now rescued from 
oblivion, was compiled in prison, Frate Benedetto da Fio- 
renza,*’ in 1510. The writer was a miniature-painter, and a 
friar of St. Mark’s. On the 6th of August 1408, when the 
arrabbiati assailed the convent, and when Fra Bartolommeo, the 
great painter, hid himself in fear, the undaunted Benedict took 
arms to defend his master, forgetting that the weapons of his 
warfare were not carnal. It appears that he had more than one 
score to wipe out by penance, for he describes himself in liis im^ 
prisonment as Friar Benedict, homicide.” In short, he mi^ht 
almost pass for the original of that wild Fanfulla, the fighting 
friar in d’Ascglio’s romance of Niccold de’ Lapi. We know 
nothing that gives such a fresh and life-like description of the 
Prior of St. Mark’s as these rude verses of the miniature-painter. 
They are older, and ought to be received as more authentic than 
the biographies of Padfico Burlamacchi, and of the Count Gian 
Francesed della Mirandola* Absurdities we are to expect in the 
monkish history of those days^ and in Padre March esVa*yery 
careful notes we have document^ signed by monkish hands, to 
the glory of God and of His saints^ and in faith of the truth, 
attesting prophecies and miracles, which are described with 
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ceedmg naivete* One thing is evident, that until the manu- 
scripts of the Florentine libraries shall have been examined, no 
Very perfect biography of Savonarola can be ^written, Some^- 
thing has been done in this way of late, and the name of Sa- 
vonarola has acquired an influence again as the champion of 
democracy and reformation. We have not much conflcftnce 
certainly in any attempts at reform within the limits of Roman 
Catholicism, and the groat Italian parties have not advanced 
beyond the preparatory stage of destroying and breaking up. 
All that the (jioberti school lias proposed is ^ modernising of the 
Church, — a sort of Frenchified Romanism ; and the tendency 
of the Mazicinian party is to deify humanity. Man, as man, is 
the prophet of God, — the people is supreme, — the voice of the 
people IS the voice of God,— the Lord Jesus Christ is not tho 
Kedeemer of a lost world, but an apostle of pi*ogress. Undoubt- 
edly that party is preparing the way for something better, but it 
is chiefly by their iconoclasm, 

Savonarola is the real connecting link between the old Italic 
denunciation of Papal abuses and tlie Gospel teaching of tho 
reformers. We have mentioned Philip Biirlamacchi, or Fra 
Pacifico, as ho was called, as the biographer of Savonarola. He 
was a Dominican friar, of ♦ho distinguished family of the Bue- 
LA.MACCHI OF LuccA. His nephew, Francesco Burlaraacchi, 
was “ Anziano,’’ and afterwards Gonfaloniere,” or Mayor of 
the Republic of I^ucca, and is still remembered for his ill-fated 
attempt to free Italy from the heavy yoke of the Pope and tho 
Emperor. For years his plan had been elaborated in secret ; ho 
had corresponded with the sons of Filippo Strozzi, the great 
Florentine, who had written that line on his prison wall before 
his death,— 

Exoriaro allquis nostris ex ossibus ultor 

he had sought to unite all that was free and noble in the land 
for one great attempt ; but the conspiracy failed, and he was be- 
head^Kl in 1548. When the great conspirator was silently 

f We give a epecimen of the stylo of the chronicle : — 

^ II quale avendo m otto anni redutto 
|il viver buon nella cUtA del Fiore, 

K profetato quel dovOa al tutto t*’ 

Other <1 of the same author, shch JPom ao4 the Fa^pulus 

^ ^ in iheir titiee the awetio woij^ of the ^0 be- 

lted, tv Archiyio Storioo,” in which Padre Mardhese hUe pabWsh^ 

^ oh l4b*hi*’oz Fra Beuedict, ant theiet^rs of ^htvouanHlKfsa^Vhthit^ 

tinn of ldnrat<nd*8 great eoltectwn hooks and doouinents^ illusir|Uye of ItaVn 
hl$ftory. Padre atardhese is hinoself a urM of Mhrk^s in 
^Ttmarola’a Qonvent; and it will not surpriio any osie to loam fVt on aebbani 
his writings he has beOnhahishedf^t^Ta^ ^ 
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brooding ov^hts rohemeof Itaimn reMtieration^ a better hope” 
was ititrodneed intt> Lupoa. Tlie Italian Bible of BruccioU 
began to circulate there. About the year 154}^ an Auimstinian 
monk came to Lucca^ as Prior of the Church of San Fridiano. 
He was a Florentine bj birtb| of noble family^ and had been 
educated among the monks of Fiesole. ^Ho had made the tour 
of Italy, and in profound learning Calvin himself was scarcely 
superior to Poter Martyr Vermiglio. The Bible of Bruccioli 
was then read in secret, just as Diodatfs is at present, and little 
tracts of the Reformers were circulated from band to hand, as 
the tracts of Dr. Desanctis are in our day. The authorities of 
Lucca made an effort to stay the progress of the heresy, and 
when reading the decrees of the Magnificent Signory,^' enacted 
and issued three centuries ago, wo might almost imagine that 
ve were reading the Edicts of the Grand-Duke Leopold IL of 
Tuscany. But the truth prevailed, and the Prior of San 
Fridiano became a preacher of the reformed faith. Some of the 
first families of Lucca embraced the truth, and it cannot be out 
of place to allude to some of these. Paul HI. and the Emperor 
Charles V. met at Lucca in September 1541. We cite now 
from M. Eynard’s most interesting little volume 

“ Never since the days when C«esur,£Jrn«sus, and Pompey, founded 
there the first Kepublic, had Lucca seen such a concourse of grand 
personages, of princca and <*overeigns within her walls, as was collected 
during that solemn week around the two monugbs. One night the 
Emperor was awakened by an unusual noise; groans and cries mingled 
with the sound of many footsteps. lie learned that a noble lady, liv- 
ing near the palace, bad given biitli to a son. Charles wislied to 
present the infant for baptism, and to give him his name. The Pope 
officiated. That child, son of Michael Diodati and of Anna Buonvisi, 
was the father of Giovanni Diodati, one of tbo gieat theologians of 
Protestantism, whose translation of the Bible in Italian has been the 
subject of the incessant anathemas of Borne .” — {Lucqyes et lea Burla^ 
pp, 96, 97 .) 

The admirable volume of Dr. M‘Crie on the History of tlte 
Reformation in Italy, notwithstanding its defective — and we 
might say unavoidably defective — information on some points, 
still stands unrivalled — the one book on Italian Protestantism. 
Among those who have ‘^illustrated’^ a portion of that history, 
M. Eynard has done good service by his little volume on Lucca 
and tbo Burlamacohi,,and we only regret that his researches have 
fiot bO^ carried fulrihen Une pensde Genevoise,” he says in 
Jbis Introduqtion, pmid^ k la publication de ce Mgment:” 
and no dnwbt thia la very natural, especially to ono inolified to 
l^nralfee the solidarity eiitre nous et nos p4re$.” the name 
of ^0 Bmriamacebi no longer exists at Geneva, bnt the blood of 
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the ilhfated Gonfaloniere flows in the veins of several hundred 
families of Galvin's city* Michael Burlamaccbi^ the eldest son, 
espoused Clara Calandrini, whose family was as distinguished as 
his own, A female of that house had given birth to Thomas of 
Sarzana, who became known to the whole world as Pope Nicho- 
las V. ; and to whom ii\ particular Glasgow is indebted for the 
privileges of its University. When persecution began to rage 
111 Italy, the Burlamacchi and others determined" to leave houses 
and lands but to hold fast the truth. The families of Lucca that 
had embraced the reformed faith began to maigrate in 1555 ; the 
Mei, the Arnolfini, the Balbani, the Micheli, the Calandrini, the 
Turrettini, the Diodati, and others, whose names are still frequent 
in Lyons and Geneva. They boro elsewhere that saving truth 
which had elevated and ennobled them, and which liad brought 
with it a promise of the life that now is as well as of that which 
is to come; and from that period Lucca declined. But even in 
France, the exiles from Italy fell on evil clays, the days of the 
wars of Cond^ and the Huguenots. Their protectress was the 
Duchess Kendo of Ferrara, who had returned to France, and re- 
trieved tliat weakness for which she had borne the stern reproof 
of Calvin. Her Chateau of Montagris was a ‘‘ Hotel Dieu"' 
for the persecuted of Franc(j[ and Italy. There Clara Calandrini, 
the wife of Michael Burlamacchi, gave birth to a daughter in 
1568. The child was presented for baptism by the Duchess 
Eende, and received her name. Rende Burlamadchi became the 
wife of Cffisai Balbani — himself a Lucchese — and afterw^ards by 
a second marriage she became the wife of the well-known Theo- 
dore Agrippa d’Aubignd, the friend and counsellor of Henry 
IV. We cannot but follow the history of this singular family. 
Of the brothers and sisters of Roneo Burlamacchi, one brother 
married a Diodati, and another a Calandrini : her sister Susanna 
was married in the Italian Church of Geneva to Vincent Minu- 
toli ; her sister Camilla to Francis Turrettini, and her sister 
Magdalene to Giovanni Diodati, minister of 'the Holy Gospel,'' 
The children of Michael Burlamacchi are now spread over the 
whole world, and M, Eynard traces the blessing of God on his 
descendants even to the e'^venth generation. Of the theologians 
alone, who belong by descent or alliance to the family of Michael 
Burlamacchi, are Edwai'd Diodati, Louis Gaussen, J* H. Merle 
d'Aubign^, the five Monods, Tb^ophile Passavant, Charles Riew, 
Charles Barde, Charles Duplessis, and many others well known 
as of the &ith of Christ at the |>resent 

^ might Imv© his t«)ok miiojbi mw InterasOtif. 

by tramag^more AiUy history of tbo jxiles itm A Mth«r CHoTHitiiii 

|>|l^ti.JThoodore ia£»gl«a4 asa^ysteian,«mi'ixilirrij»d'ad»4y 

afa>rtuiie. HisfoaCsrla 
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Thougli no other Italian city had such a number of converts 
as Lncca^ yet there is one portion of the history of Italian Pro- 
testantism that we hope to see adequately treated ere long, viz , 
the Reformed Church at Ferrara. The Duchess Retire, herself 
the daughter of a king, ranks with our own Elizabe^, with 
Jeanne cl’Albret^ and Marguerite of Valoi^ in the history of the 
Reformation. In the halls of the Ducal Palace of Ferrara, under 
the wings of the Eagle of Este, she had gathered an assembly 
that rivalled in genius and learning the proudest names of Franco 
or Navarre. There, Calvin was concealed for a time under the 
name of Charles Heppeville. His room is still shewn in the 
palace, where it has been consecrated as a cliapel, to purge its 
walls of heresy. There, Clement Marot, grave or gay, sang 
those psalms of praise that are still sung in the Reformed 
churches of France and Switzerland, or touched a lighter chord 
like a troubadour of Provence. There, Mark Anthony Flami- 
nio, one of the finest scholars of the day, who translated the 
Psalms of David into Latin vei-ses more elegant than Buchanan’s, 
studied the doctrines .of the Reformation, and all but avowed 
them openly. There, Olympia Morata, the most learned lady 
of the Renaissance, composed her hymns in the language of 
Pindar and Sappho. M Jules Bonnej^ the writer of a graceful 
biogi’aphy of Olimpia, f has promised a more elaborate work on 


was woll- worthy, both fiom his Scholarship and his personal (yjalities, of thofiiend- 
ship of oui great poet bonie of the taroibai letters and Italian sonnets of Milton aio 
addressed to Carlo Diodati, oi Charles Dcodati as he is called b} the English biogra 

{ )htrs When visiting rioicnco, Milton stole away foi a few dajs fioin tlie bnl- 
lant society of the Modicean city to visit J iicca, the native place of the family of 
the Diudati , and when in Geneva, ho made the acquaintance of Giovanni Diodati 
— the uncle of Ins fiiend — who is so well renienibeicd still for his translation iii 
French of Fathci Paul Sarpi’s History of the Council of Tient, and still more for 
Ins admtiable translation of the Bible in Italian One of Milton’s cailiest trials, 
on his letuzn to England, was the loss of his Italian schoolfellow Be died young, 
when he had just begun to exercise his skill as a physician Carlo Diodati is 
supposed to have been the simple shepherd lad” described in Comus as ** skilled 
in every vittnous plant ami healing herb,” and m ** simples of a thousand names 
and of whom Thyrsis says,— ^ 

" He lov’d me wdl, and oft would beg me sing: 

Which when I did, he on the tendei glass 
Would sit, and hearken even to ecstasy,” 

It was in memory of his friend that Milton wrote the Epitaphmm Damonis , — 

** £t l^huscus tu ^uoque, Damon> 

^ Anti^u& gentis utide petis Lucumonis ab urbe ” 

The readers of Uie JLatMi poetry of MMton can judge of the stropg feeling of ther 
English hard, when he hung his wreath of immortele” on the grave of the bril- 
liant young Italian. ' . 

^ Viu d’Olympia Morata. !Epi8<ide de la Benaissance et de la H4foni)6 on 
Itahe. Par JUitna Bonnet. Pans, I8dl.” The woilc is somewhat meagre in his- 
torical luateclidti, and the style, to our taste, Is too sentimental and slSp-sloppy ; but 
we iheluamo tdy d0hrt in this direction. We wish, by the way, that the French 
wrfiera would spars us Uie awful havoc M the fine sounding names of Italy. ” Tite 
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the hietorjr of the Duchess Ren4e. Fulvio Peregriuo Morato of 
MantUa had been drawn to the Court of Ferrara by Alphonso of 
Este; and his daughter Olympia, bom in 1526, and brought up 
at Court with the daughter of the Duchess Rende, became ere 
long the brightest ornament of Ferrara, even in those days of its 
literary renown, HuJ she embraced the doctrines of the Refor- 
mation, and neither the gracefulness of a high-bred lady, nor the 
gentleness of a follower of the Lamb of God, could avail her 
longer. In company with her German husband she fled fron\ 
lerrara, and spent tlie remainder of her short life in German 
towns, the very names of which her Italian tongue could scarcely 
pronounce. Worn out with many trials, she sank at length ere 
she had completed the age of twenty- nine, having reached in those 
few years the proudest literary elevation that had ever been at- 
tained by an Italian lady. The glories of heaven floated before 
Jier eyes as they closed for ever — a licaveri to her of light ineffable, 
and of flowers brighter than the roses of Sharon or the lilies of 
the valley. Her husband and brother died a few days aftei* — 
victims to the plague that was then desolating the German towns, 
(a.d. 1555,J and side by side the German Professor and thetw'o 
Italian exiles rest under tlio slabs of one of the churches of 
Heidelberg. ^ 

We may regret with her biographers that her books and 
manuscripts wore lost in the burning of Scliweinfurt ; but wc 
regret still more that her devotional songs were Composed in 
Greek and Latin, and not in the tongue of Petrarch and Tasso. 
Had they been written in her own native language, they might 
have taken their place beside the Hymns of Luther and the old 
Psalms ot Glcment Marot. They might have been sung now, 
three centuries after her death, by a Reformed Church in Italy. 
But the Reformation left few traces in the Peninsula. In the 
popular recollection its memorials have perished, and it is diffi- 
cult to add a Protestant watchword to the cry of Italy 1 Italy 1 
And yet in the sixteenth century the truth had spread from 
Venice and Milan down to the remote Calabria. Lucca was at 
that time, like Florence at present, the centre of the evangelical 
movement; FeiTura, Pisa, Siernia, and Naples had each its 
Reformed Church. Venice, the mart of Italy, traded in the 
books of the Reformers ; and through the merchants of Venice, 
the writiuj^s of Luther and Melanctnon made their way into the 
very dominions df the Pope. Translations of the Bible ta the 
vulgerii%>nguo were not wanting. From the year 1471, when 

live’’ und « Qttint Owres*’ m mere of our eia latito friends ; sad wjhr 

wiould the Orlando FnrtoSO of Arioflto be eataewa eontinnalljr ihio the nelona 
Fmieox d* Arioste/* or Mi^el Angelo he redoM to rkht • 
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the Xtalinn vemon of Nicold Malermi, monk of Camaldoli, issued 
from the welUk^own press of Vmdolin do Spira, edition after 
edition was printed in the language of the country^ and for 
seventy years the presses ofYenice^sent forth Italian translations 
either of the whole Bible or of the Now Testament,* It is 
deeply instructive to trace the causes thjt contributed to the 
overthrow of a Reformation so hopefully begun. The first of 
these was unouestionably the Inquisition — the relentless perse- 
cution carried on by Caraffa and Ghislieri, whether as Inquisi- 
tors or as Popes. The latter — known in history as Popo Pius V. 
—signalized bis exaltation to tho tiara by the martyrdom of 
thxce eminent Italians, Zanotti of Padua, Aonio Paleario of 
Milan, and Pietro Carnesccchi of Florence. Olympia Morata 
died in e^ile, Faventino Fannie, the preacher of Romagna, 
was strangled in liis prison at Ferrara. But it is sufficient to 
refer to Dr. jVPCrio for the names of those ulio suffered for tho 
truth, and for tho history of the poor Waldcnses of Calabria, 
butchered to make a Roman holiday.” But tlieie were other 
causes which aro worthy of special notice in these clays, and we 
merely indicate a few of thesg. — 1. Tho timid policy of tho 
Reformed. VV’^e cannot blame those who went into exile, and 
carried the truth elsewhere ; but the jpeble conformity of some 
to the practices of Rome, though convinced of the truth of the 
new opinions, was soon followed by its usual consequences. It 
is impossible for any length of time to serve tho Lord and bpw' 
in tho house of Kimnion ; and the Saviour’s words convey no 
promise of blessing even hero to those who shrink from confess- 
ing him before men, — 2, A second cause was that w%nt of union 
which has so often ruined tho hopes of Italy. There w^as no one 
pre-eminent Italian Reformer: no Luther — no Calvin — no 
Knox. Peter Martyr, who shoukl have taken such a place, 
was too soon obliged to fly. But it is questionable whether any 
one Italian could have acquired a paramount influence ; for, — 
3. Erroneous doctrines soon crept in to bieak up the Italian 
Church. Who has not mourned over the fall of the most elo- 
quent of its preachers — the dark-eyed Capuchin, Fra Bernardino 
Occhino of Siena? Signor Mariotti Inis noticed tho tendency 
of Italian theologians in all ages to Antitrinitarianism. (P. 42.) 
Arianism, he says, lingered in the Lombard provinces from the 
days of Alboin, wlien the long-haired Northerns set foot in Italy. 
At all events, Siena, lighter and Uiore frivolous than France, as 


* Wo may mention Uio voiBion of nnxccioU from tbo Hebrew and Groek, and 
Italian Biblo of Sante Maniiochin], following moie closety tbo (jaUn Vulgato. 
Tba jBiat was {^ibited as filled with Lothoran^orosy. The crowning Was 
tbo Y^KTsioa of«Diodatk wbioh issued from tbe press of G^ova in Geneva 
and cinjtiiMNfd tlie work wjbiidi Venloe had begun. 
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Dante had described her long before, began the work ot corrnp- 
tion in leading away a party of the Reformed from the creed of 
Athanasius. The family of the Socini belonged to Siena. The 
speculations of Laelius Socinus, on the subject of the Trinity, 
though not going the whole length of the opinions afterwards 
known as Socinian, gdid much to shake the faith of many. 
Melancthon wrote with all the energy of which his mild and 
timid nature was capable against the Platonic spirit of the 
Italians, their taste for subtle and curious 4uestion8, and their 
Athenian thirst for something new. Besides erron^'ous doctrines 
on the subject of the Trinity and the Atonement, the unhappy 
controversy on the Eucharist divided the Reformed Church in 
Italy, as it had done in Gci*many and Switzeiland. We might 
refer to the influence of the Platonic Academy — to the writings 
of Servetus ; but wo have no wish to pursue such a subject. 
The Reformation failed to take root in Italy, and the Italian 
people — with very few exceptions — are not aware that it ever 
existed in their land at all. 

The Modern Evangelicai^Movement, then, if wo except 
the Waldensian Church, has little connexion with the past. 
The truth has sprung up^in Italy, but not from the burled seed 
of the Reformation. It is true, some use has been made of the 
memorials of other days, and by none better than the descend- 
ants of the cxileg of the sixteenth century. The banished men 
of Lucca are returning in their children’s children. The Bible 
that is now road is Dio(lati’«i, The lady who did so much for 
tho truth ft Tuscany, before an Evangelical work had been 
heard of, w^as a Calandrini. In this way the land is receiving 
back its banished. But in general the influences at work are 
modern. We cannot refer to them at length, but we must 
specify first of all the great historic demonstration that has been 
given of the Papacy, and given in such a way as to destroy the 
faith of the nation in that system of which the Pope is the poli- 
tical head. Reforming Italy can no longer trust in a Pope. 
The compatibility of the Papacy with civil liberty was tried in 
the most favourable circumstanc ; the hour had come, and the 
man ; and never since the days of the I^ombard League had a 
Pope risen to such an elevation as PiuslX. When he pro- 
tested against the occupation of Ferrara, and threatened to arm 
his subjects in defence of the Papal territory, ho became in 
popular estimation a new St. Leo, going forth to meet another 
Attila-^r rather a new Alexander ready to stand forth against 
another Barbarossa, To the iPapal Influence m Italy the recoil 
has been most fatal: and*hn minds so prepared the good seed of 
the Word of God has not follen in vain. It has taken root in 
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Tuscany, in Piedmont, in Pome, and the cases of Count Guic- 
ciardini and the two Madiai (to name no others) shew that the 
increase Jms been to the gloiy of God. To enter into this 
matter ^ould require a volume — a volume however which had 
much better not be written. O that mine enemy would write 
a book the Romish Churoh miglit sav, for she is already no 
little indebted to the English mania foif writing and speech- 
making. Let it be well understood that all that is publisned in 
England in reference to the Evangelical work in Italy goes back 
at once to Rome for the information of the police and the Pro- 
paganda. If any good is to be done in such a case, it must be 
done without noise or ilote of invasion. There are some whose 
policy is to attack directly and openly, and to address both priests 
and people very much in the tone in which our old friend 
Faithful concluded his defence at Vanity Fair, to what 
Mr, Pickthank hath said, I say, (avoiding terms, as that I am 
said to rail and the like,) that the Prince of this town, witli all 
the rahblement, his attendants, by this gentleman named, are 
more fit to be in hell than in this town and country . and so the 
Lord have mercy upon me!” Now this sjstem won'‘t do, and 
neither the wisdom of the serpent, nor the harmlessncss of the 
dove requires it. With logic on the one side and the police on 
the other, the odds, for the moment/at least, are against us. 
^^Tlic Turks they did as they were bid,” notwithstanding the 
Consul’s learned argument from Vattol and Groiius, and the 
case w^ould be much the same in Italy. True diarity blows no 
trumpet before its alms, and they who do God’s work in Italy 
must bo content with that recompense of reward” which is 
better than all the ajiplause of Exeter Hall — even that reward 
which their Father “ wlio seeth in secret” shall bestow upon 
them openly. But while we discourage all those proclaimed 
and open invasions that call fortli in opposition to them the w'hole 
strength of an offended nationality, we have no sympathy with 
the attempts made at times to slip in the Gospel under the 
gabardine of the friars. In Piedmont we have seen Evangelical 
tracts with a crucifix and a Roman Catholic title on their cover; 
and even London issues occasionally the Go^els and Epistles 
of the New Testament as printed in Via Regia ” and issued 
by authority of the Head of the Church.^’ Now this is true, 
but it is a mere witticism ; and we object to a double entendre on 
the title-page of the Word of God. Such a system deceives 
nobody — the Italian is the last man to be caught with guile, 
t^ke tne diplomatist who puaaled all the diplomatists of Europe, 
and acquire a reputation For marvellous depth, by simply tellmg 
tha truth, an 'honest and straightforward policy is the best one. 
We are quRe avTare of the defence that may be made for^ 
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clap-trap title-page, but it is loxo^ and therefore in nur eyes 
reducible to the class of mortal sins. Perhaps ^^e should not* 
comment on a matter so trifling, but the Italians are far too 
prone to small modes of deception as it is, and therefore the ex- 
ample should never come from England. At the very least, as 
long as we can catch men otherwise, we had better avoid the 

craft" that catches fliem with guile. 

As to the real progress that has been made in Italy, we trust 
this has been to a certain degree manrfebicd by our brief notice 
of the tendencies of the popular literature. The country whose 
great writers speak out so boldly against the corruptions of the 
Church, must be to sonic extent prepared for a better system. 
And nowdiere has the truth made more rapid jirogress for the 
last few years than in Italy. From its centre in Florence, it 
has spread first to the Tuscan cities, and then upwards to Turin, 
Genoa, and Nice, and downward through Romagna to the very 
city of the Cluirch.''^ In Tuscany, the evangelical cause has 
endured a grievous persecution, of wdiich the whole of Europe 
has heard. It has not been possible to give the same details of 
‘‘witnesses,'* buried alive in the dark dungeons of Home. In 
Piedmont, the difficulties have been loss, and the work more 
cheering. But we have already more than exhausted our s])ace, 
and therefore we can ifierely allude to other dangers which 
threaten the work/ro?n within. 

The of these is the danger of mixing up the political 
element witli th6 religious. In Tuscany and Piedmont this has 
not been done to any great extent, and we merely refer to it as 
a danger to be avoided. But in Dr. Achilli’s book it comes out 
clearlv. We Iiave nothing to do wdth Div Achillas history : we 
have licard of tvoppo, Ilis book is unquestionably clever,, 
and eminently readable. In all matters in which w'e can test its 
accuracy, it is singularly correct, even to the minutest facts; 
and this is certainly needed, for many passages are of such a 
kind as to create a painful suspicion that we are reading a 
romance, in which conversations are imagined and recorded for 
the occasioni . Dr. AchilH blows bis own trumpet Sufficiently 
loudly to dispense with our aid : and we shall not sOy one word 
against him : but we must refer to his “ Italian Church.’* We 
are not aware of any party in Italy that consider Dr. AcHUi 

* tt would be idle to steting numberu. One Stet may be mentioned. 

IlOring Um last two years, about forty individuala in B'lomee alone bave been 
ifn^rii^ed, or banirited, or have ^ue Into yoluntary exile, for tlm sajee of the 
Word of God ; and of all who bare been tr^, Snty thrw have to priestly 

influence, and the perroiudone of a carnal polWr And the ease of the Madiai 
shews how much the ^Florentines had to bear. We spealc ohly sueh cases as 
a|!e publicly known i eternity alone willrevtf seerbti of the pirlmii-hoose/^ 
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as their representative; and at all f^vents his programme of refor** 
matioii is too Maz^inian for our taste. The liandiera aro among 
his model men— zealous refomera of the religious and political, 
abases of Italy. “ O blessed spirits,’* he says, without doubt 
ye were visited with heavenly consolation, at the extreme 
moment of your separation from this miserable life ” (P. 273.) 
Now we withhold no honour that is dife from the brothers 
Bandiera, but we trust the hopes of Italy do not hang on an in- 
surrection in Calabria or Milan. Dr. Achiili cites with appro- 
bation a short speech of a member of the Circolo Popolare ot 
1849, ending vvith this pro])osal — “ 1 proj)ose that our Circolo 
Popolare^ instead of remaining under the auspices of Pio Nono, 
should bo placed under the immediate protection of God him- 
self. To which end f move that Jesus Christ, the Son of God, 
who died for our salvation, should be declared the only Head 
and Lord of the Circolo Popolare^ and that his statue should bo 
placed here accordingly.** (P. 314.) Dr. Achiili at onco 
affixed his name to the proposal, and finds it impossible to ox-, 
press his satisfaction at so signal a manilestation of sincere 
religious feeling.** 

A second danger arises from the excessive tendency to individ- 
ualism, or rather to levelling doctrines in regard to the Church. 
The doctrines of the so-called PlymoWlh Brethren aro exactly 
adapted to the extreme lladical tendencies of central Italy ; and 
supported .by friends in England, and to some extent — perhaps 
unconsciously — by the Evangelical Society (tf (Tieneva, tlicy 
have made already considerable progress. All ministerial order 
is scouted as an invention of men, and any brother is permitted 
to teach and administer the ordinances. In Florence, even 
women have presided in meetings and dispensed the Lord’s 
Supper, taking all tlio duty except the simple breaking of the 
bread* . Now^ all this is very idle. It is impossible to engraft a 
^irituttl Bloomcrism on the Church of Apostles and Prophets. 
But it is worse than idle ; it is mischievous, and tends to en- 
gender contempt for the Word of God, whose authority is so set 
aside. As to the whole system supported by sudi a party, wo 
do not much fear it. It is a system that is not found in the 
Bible, or rather it is the negation of a system that is found there, 
and hence it cannot long continue. But for the present it tends 
more than anything else we could name to break up the evan- 
gelical party in Ita^, and t^ substitute a very narrow sectarian- 
ism for the Catholicity of the New Testament. And such has 
been Us influence in caqsii^ divbion, that we believe were it 
not for pfrs^ution. which has hitherto kept the Church to- 
gether. th4i reformea party in Tuscany would soon fall h pieces. 

Ajnd the /art danger which we have time to indicaterr 
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the danger of divisions. The great evil in every Italian move- 
ment has been want of unity. Talk of a nation I Every pro- 
vince in Italy is the enemy ol every other : every town preserves 
the leaven of the old factions of the middle ages. In the most 
civilized of Italian states, Leghorn, in 1849, stood out against 
all Tuscany, and kept the Kej^ublican flag still floating, when 
the rest of tlie coiinti^ was crying back her lost Duke Leopold. 
I^ucca can scarcely work along with her old rival, the Medicean 
capital ; and it was only in 1848 that repentant Florence, in a 
sudden burst of brotherly kindness, restorod the chains of con- 
c|Uored Pisa. The war of independence had scarcely begun, till 
the Italian army was broken up for ever, by the jealousies of the 
contingents from the various states, and Charles- Albert kept 
tlie field alone. And in religious matters, every town has its 
saint with its peculiar culto, A Sicilian cares nothing for St. 
Januarius, the idol of the bare-footed Neapolitan, and the 
Neapolitan never dreams of doing homage to St. Rosalie. 
Rome, the cage of every unclean bird, includes them all, but in 
popular feeling they arc rivals, the old-smoked Madonna of one 
town or village out-bidding her fac-simile in another. This 
fatal tendency to divisions begins to manifest itself already. 
We cannot speak of the means of consolidation, and therefore 
can only refer to the W^lbensian which has our 

fullest sympathy, and which is associated in our mind with the 
best hopes of Italy. We must break off‘ here, but we trust ore 
long to bo able to do more justice to the position of the old 
church of the Vaudois valleys. 


* We l)cg to refer in tho meantime to the last chapters of “ Scenes and Impres- 
sions ill SiviUerlaiid and the North of Italy, by the Rov. D. T. K, Drummond/’ 
in which tho amiable writer has stated with great clearness and justice the claims 
of the WaJdensian Church. 'We could wish to see those chapters printed sepa- 
rately* and circulated extensively among the friends of Italy. 
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Akt. III. — 1. The House of the Seven d aides : A Tloma^ivc. !>> 
NAriiANii:L ILn\THOUNE. Boston, ir. S , 1851. Svo. 

2. The Scatlef Letter: .1 Romance. By Js'AriixVNirj. IlA^^- 
THOUNK. Boston, U. S., 1850. Bmio^ 

3. The Rlithedale Roinance. By NATUAXinL IIa>\tuoum:. 

London, 1(852. 2 \ols. 8vo. 

4. Jlypeidon: A Romance. By Henry Wadswoktii Long- 
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5. Kavanagh: A Tale. By Henry Wadswoutii Longfellow. 
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f). The Wide Wide World ; or^ The Rarly History of H. Mont- 
gomery. By ELiZATiLL'H 'VVetiierell. [[\',eud., i.e., Miss 
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8. 7ale^\ By Edgar Allan Poe. London, 1815. 8vo. 

9. [hnclc TonC s Cabin. By Mrs. II, B. y lOWE. London, 1852. 

8 VO. ^ 

Howe\rr nuicli wc nuiy ivgrot that ">ucli a lljin^r sliould bo, 
it cannot bo denied tliat in the presenf day tlie novelist and tlio 
])oel rival the proaoluT in tlio influence and ini])oitanco ol' tiu’ir 
instructions. This truth is become such a trmsiy that we should 
not have repeated it but for a corollary wlilch is of oreat 
significance, although it has been hitherto almost neglected in 
criticism and ]>ractico : it is, that the responsibility of the poet 
and the novelist, for the vs holesoineness of their instructions, is 
also scarcely inferior to that of the j)reachcr. If a minister of 
the gosjiel deviates a hair’s-breadth from the well-defined con- 
victions of his congregation, his andienee falls away, and he will 
never liear the last of it ; and, as lor an error of practical morals, 
it would be regarded with such liorror if It came from the 
pulpit that the occurrence of such defalcations is absolutely 
unknown among us. But,’ as many of us keep our best suit of 
clothes and conduct for the Sabbath, so we liave our Sunday and 
week-day doctrines ; and to be ortliodox one day is regarded as 
salt sufficient for the seven. In our Sunday sermon we demand 
a bright and spotless reflection of revelation, and on Monday 
we fall to recreating ourselves (mark the etymology I) with some 
novel or poem, which, if we had character and courage to set its 
secret sins in the light of God’s countenance, w^ould liorrify jys 
with its profound infidelity and insane perversion of moral truth. 
AYc rejoice is the elegant and consistent worldliness of Mr. A. ; 
VOL. XX. NO. XXXIX. 
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refresh our spirits with the “ liberal” view^s of Mr. I?., the graceful 
apostle of the graceful form of Atheism called Pantheism ; or 
follow Miss C. in her delicious and nerve-dissolving analysis and 
apotheosis of the relations between the sexes, quite contented if 
these admirable geniuses preserve towards our religion the kind 
of resj)ect wliicli all ;wx‘ll-bred people vvill of course award to 

present company,” — that is to say, a verbal reservation sufficient 
to guard against the speaker’s being called to account for his 
language without more pain and explanation than the occasion 
would seem to deserve. Whether such ha^n'ts of reading are 
compatible with the ex'istence of a right Christian conscience, 
wo do not undertake to declare. Wo only call attention to the 
fact, that siicli habits do widely prevail among persons calling 
themselves Christians, and that the vast majority of the works 
of imagination and fiction which come from the press in the 
])rescnt clay are as ]*ngan as works ])rodiiced in the atmosphere 
of CMirlstian influence can he. 

The above remarks ha\e been suggested jiartly by the appear- 
ance and surprising popularity in Britain of certain American 
novels, especially those of Mrs. Beecher iStowe and of Elizabeth 
Wetherell, which exhibit a gratifying contrast to the general 
run of mod(‘vn novels, and partly by the publication of other 
works, ill the same eouiltry, whhdi are of a directly opposite 
nature, although that opposition is so carefully veiled undc^r a 
pseudo-(Miristiap phraseology that it may not bo ajiparent to 
most readers. 

Wo had occasion, in a recent number of this Journal, to speak 
our opinion concerning American poetry, and we did it with a 
candour which, as it .seems, was not pleasing to the self-love of 
our transatlantic brothers. We had to point out and to prove 
the fact that America has not yet produced one poet whoso 
name has a chance of Mirviving the trial of a hundred years. 
We did this with no unfriendly feeling. America is a new' 
thing upon the face of the earth. Great nations, in their youth, 
have commonly produced great poets; but America has had no 
youth. The youth of America was that of Ikitain ; and the 
great poets who lived befon , and even after, the national schism, 
belong as much to her literature as they do to ours. In fact, 
the very notion of two literatures in one language is an absurdity. 
If Engliish literature, since the political indepenrlence of America, 
hM^flourished best at head quarters it is no moiia to be wondered 
atthau that the press of London should have been more prolific 
of good books than that of Liverpool. 

The spirit of romance, however, has not been so strictly me- 
tropolitan in its choice of an abiding place as that of poetry. 
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If Coleridge, Wordsworth, Burns, and Tennyson, lia\e Inul no 
rivals in America, it is not so with Dickens, Marryat, Bulwor, 
and Currer Bell, Against these names America may boldly 
set her Stowes, Coopers, I^ongfellows, and Hawthornes, in whom 
there is no mistaking an imDpendencc and origimility v\liieh hold 
out high hopes of the share which the w;*it('rs of America arc 
destined to take in the English literature of tlie future. 

In proceeding to notice a few of the leading works of recent 
American fiction, wo beg that our readers, particularly our 
American readers, will not attribute to us a toiulness for fault- 
finding, if, in some cases, we dwell with greater emphasis ujion 
the errors than upon the excellencies of the works noticed. All 
the hooks at the head of tliis Article have received in Britiiin 
a welcome of unmistakahlo lieartiness. I'he c*ritic^s cln’ef duty 
is to jioint out faults and virtues which do not manifest them- 
selves to tlic liasty reader. If the writers herein to he noticed 
had missed tkcM’r meed of pojmlar apjdauso, they should have 
had little else than praise from us; as it is, they can well afibnl 
to be called, for once, to a somewhat strict account of their 
short-comings. 

Nathaniel llawthnrno, a name that must he familiar to most of 
our readers, has distinguished himself 114 England chiefly by three 
very remarkable tales, — “ Th» Ilonsv^ with the Seven Gables,” 
“ The Scarlet Letter,’’’ and The Blithedale Komance.” I'hese 
w^orks arc the most forcible in the imaginative line that America 
has yet produced. Nothing in her poetry is naif so poetical, 
and jet they are not more so than imaginative prose has a right 
to be. The most striking features in those tales are the extra- 
ordinary skill and masterly care which arc displayed in their 
composition. The House with the Seven Gables” may be 
charged with a little redundance of description ; but in the other 
stories named it would be difficult to pick out a page that could 
be omitted without loss to the develoj)ment of the narrative and 
tlic idea, which are alw'ays mutually illustrative to a degree not 
often aMained in any species of modern art. When Mr. Haw- 
thorne begins one of his stories he seems to become so perfectly 
absorbed with his leading moral — wliich, by the way, is not 
always unexceptionable — that ho no longer has eyes or memory 
for anything in the universe but for exactly those things whicli 
will serve him best for illustrations and arguments and stops in his 
poetical proof of the moral proposition he sets out with. With 
all this rigid adherence to his point, there is, however, no sense 
of hardness, difficulty, and confinement in his style. His laja- 
guage, though for an American extraordinarily accurate, is 
always light and free; hi,s illustrations and incidents, though 
often startlingly odd, and, for the moment, apparently unrelated, 
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have never the air of being far-fetched, but seem rather to be 
the best possible for tlie occasion ; and the narrative, though 
curiously elaborated, is so well contrasted and proportioned in its 
several parts, that it makes, when we have finished, an impres- 
sion full of simplicity and totality. Ilis tales always deserve a 
double reading, one fc^' the story and one for the art, which is so 
comjdete that it is scarcely possible to compreliciid all its bear- 
ings on the first pernsal, though tliat wliieli we do comprehend 
on the first j^erusal is of itself entirely satisfactory and sufficient. 
This is a great test of the genuineness of a*i imaginative work. 
In proportion to its truth, depth, and power, a work of art is 
like a work of nature, a mountain, for example, which exhibits 
a clear and organic outline in the distance at w’hich nothing 
else can be seen ; on a nearer approach the blue and perpen- 
dicular surface resolves itself into an orderly system of subordi- 
nate peaks, forests, and ravines, and those, on a closer acquaint- 
ance, exhibit their geological and botanical chariicteristics ; all 
is order and proportion, view it how you will, carefully or care- 
lessly, near or .far off, with the telescope, the naked eye, or with 
the inicroscjope. Shaks]>care\s j)lays are the rivals of nature in 
this excellent composition of parts ; and in the same direction, 
though at a vast distance?, the talcs of Hawthorne follow\ 

Notwithstanding all tlhs artistic excellence there are certain 
very serious defects in Mr. Hawthorne’s tales. AVo wdll notice 
the two faults \>hieh chiefly strike us. One is mainly artistic, 
the other inaiiuy moral. The artistic fault is the continual, and 
certainly the very effective, though faulty, use of the supernatnraL 
Now, the supernatural, as Mr. Hawthorne uses it, is perliaj)S an 
allowable means of effect in a work wdiich is only meant to en- 
dure for the day and hour in which such work is written and 
read ; but Mr. Hawthorne’s tales are too permanently valuable 
to admit, legitimately, of so large an admixture of an element of 
effect which fails upon the second reading. Mr, Hawthorne 
manages the supernatural so well, he makes it so credible by 
refining away the line of demarcation between the natural and 
supernatural, he derives profit so ingeniously from the existing 
tremor of the public mind, arising from what is seen and said of 
mesmerism, electro-biology, spirit-rappings, and Swedenborgian 
psychology, that we could have made no objection to one trial 
of his faculties for rendering nightmares compatible with day- 
light and open eyes; but when the thing is done over and over 
again, and the sober and admirable nature of his stories con- 
tinually overwhelmed with this insane supernature, it loses its 
value. Nature being a thing of beauty, is a joy for ever; but 
a trick, however skilful and astonishing, is not worth seeing 
more than once. Mr. Hawthorne should, moreover, recollect 
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that, in tlic course of a few years at most, the class of pheno- 
mena upon which he relies for most vivid colouring will 
certainly either sink to the sober level of natural hu ts, or will 
be exploded as impostures and vapours of enfeebled brains. The 
“ supernaturar'' is only i itercsting beyond other things so long 
as it continues to vibrate between the ci'ejlible and the incredible. 
The credible, liovvever exalted, is nature, — the absolutely incre- 
dible is a lie, and neither nature nor sujiernatnre. If c’ er clair- 
voyance and spirit-rap|)ings become established they will 
immediately fall into tJio domains of nature ; splrltua] nature, 
indeed, but still nature ; and they will he no more extraordi- 
nary'’ or supernatural” than any of tliose moral phenomena 
w'hose realities daily plague or parity the conscience, although 
tlicy fail to present any very distinct and tangible substance to 
the eye of the mere under^ta!Kling. When this comes to pass all 
the “ supernaturai” colouring of Mr. irawlhonie's talcs wdll 
resemble tlie ))rominent liglits” of Sir doslina J^’eynolds’ 
pictures, which, tlirough some fault of tlic artist, have all changed 
to blackness and vacancy. Jt must be furtlicr remarked, that 
i\rr. Hawthorne’s error in this matter is not wljoily artistical ; ho 
is damaging the cause of truth in endowing wdth such a won- 
derful scmblaiioe of reality things in^wliich lie himself has no 
settled faitli. Jle is nnconsciously faking part vvitli the char- 
latan whose ])rococdiiigs lie thus jiowci’fully describes and 
denounces : — 

• 

1 heard, from a pjdo man in blue spectacles, some stranger stories 
than ever were wiitl(‘n in a romance; lold, too, with a simple un- 
imaginative stedfastness, which was Icrrihly etliciicious in compelling 
the auditor to receive them into tin* category of Qstablished faets. 
lie cited instances of the miraculous power of one human being over 
the will and passions of ariOlher; inaomueh that settled grief was but 
a sliadow heneatli the inilueiicc of a man possessing this potency, 
and tlie strong love of years melted away lilv(j a vapour. At the 
bidiMng of one of these wizard*^, the maiden, with her lover’s hiss still 
burning on her lips, would turn from him wiih icy indilfcrcnce ; the 
newly made widow would dig up her buried heart out of her young 
husband’s grave, before the sods had taken root upon it; a mother 
with her babe’s milk in her bosom would thrust away her child. 
Human character was but soft w«ax in his hands ; and guilt or virtue, 
only the forms into which he should see fit to mould it. Tlie reli- 
gious sentiment was a tlaine which he could blow up with his hrejrth, 
or a spark that he could utterly extinguish. It is unutterable the 
horror and disgust witii which I listened, and saw that if these things 
'Were to be believed the individual soul was virtually annihilated, 
and all that,is sweet and pure in our present life debased, and that 
the idea of man’s eternal responsibility was made ridiculous, and 
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immortality rendered at once impossible, and not worth acceptance. 
But I would have perished on the spot, rather than believe it. 

‘‘ The epoch ot‘ rapping spirits, and all the wondejs that have fol- 
lowed in their train — such as tables upset by invisible agencies, bells 
self- tolled at funerals, and ghostly music performed on Jews’ liarps, 
had not yet arrive<l. Alas, my countrymen, inetliinks we have fallen 
on an evil age ! If these phenomena have not humbug at the bottom, 
so much the worse for us. What can they indicate, in a spiritual 
way, cxc('pt that tlie suul of man is descending to a lower point than 
it has over before reached, while incarnate Wo are pursuing a 
downward course in the eternal march, and thus bring ourselves into 
the same range* with beings wliom death, in requital of their grosa 
and evil lives, has degraded below humanity ! To hold intercourse 
with spiiits of this order, we nuist stoop and grovel in some element 
more vile than earthly dust. These goblins, if tliey exist at all, are but 
the shadows of past mortality, outcast^, mere refuse sluff, adjudged 
unworthy of the eternal world, and, on the most favourable supposi- 
tion, dwindling gradually into nothingness. TJie less we have to say 
to them the b(‘tter, lest wo share thoir fate !” 

The other charge we liave to make against INIr. llawtliorne is 
a far graver one, and ]iot unallied with that with which vno 
liave now been engaged. The fault in question is that of mak- 
ing the moral subserve the art, instead of the art the moral ; 
and furthermore, of even' distorting moral truth, in order to 
obtain artistic efleet. Mr. Ilawtliorne’s mind is much too dis- 
cerning to allow of a verdict of not guilty/’ or of ciuite un- 
intentional erro In Mr. Hawthorne’s hands, the (jhristian 
faith is strangely mixed up with a nightmare feeling of fatality, 
a combination wdiich certainly produces a very strong artistic 
effect, but which, as it is formed at the expense of Christian 
reality, w^e do not hesitate to condemn. Again, the great funda- 
mental truth of all moralitj^, that God’s violated laws vindicate 
themselves, is obscured by the frequent employment of super- 
natural means of restoring the equilibrium destroyed by sin* 
Mesmerism, magic signs in heaven and earth, witches, and evil 
persons endowed witli a fiendish ubiquity and omniscience,* are 
not needed, or employed, to work out the moral harmony of 
tlie world ; and to use then' as Mr. Hawthorne does, is to do as 
much as lies in his iwwer, to weaken his reader’s 
of the most solid and self-sufficient of all realities, 
have not perused any of Mr. Hawthorne’s works, will scarcely 
understand or credit the statement of the very extraordinary 
which those works are calculated to leave upon the 
mij^^'lD^pon laying down one of these books, we seem to have 
b®||t living in a world of bad dreams, and horribly consistent 
i&nities ; the author’s wonderful power of describipg, and of 
iMrmonizingy the strangest characters and incidents, gives, for 
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tlio time, a strong impression of the possibility and reality of 
such events and persons; and so long as tliis iin]»rcssion re- 
mains, vibrating in the heart and mind, the ordinary realities of 
life seem to totter, and to become insubstantial, lliis impres- 
sion is always of a stron-T[ly moral kind; but the morality is 
often partial ;nid perverted, and sometimes unchristian, if not 
anti-christiam * 

Kach of Mr, Hawthorne's works has such an admirable 
totality and imsuporfluoiisness in itself, that it is impossible to 
give onr readers a due notion of its merit, by any abstract or 
extracts. We liopo, lK)\Ne\er, to give them insight onongh into 
one or two of his tales, to send them to the originals for Inrtber 
satisfaction of an awakened curiosity. 

To begin with ‘‘The Scarlet Letter:’’ In the sombre puritan 
youth of America, Hester Prynne, during the absence rd' her hus- 
band, who lias not been heard of for some years, gives birth to a 
daughter. The authorities of the American town, greatly scan- 
dalized at a crime almost unheard of in tlioir simple cominiinity, 
take the matter in hand, and after vainly attempting to elicit 
from tlie unfortunate culprit, the name of liim who has brought 
this disgrace upon lier, coiideinn hci^to sit for some liours on a 
scaflbld in the inarkct-placc, cxposotl to the gaze of the whole 
tovMi, and to wear e>er after, on lier jTn^ast, a letter embroidered 
in brilliant scarlet, to inaik her as the adulteress. 

During Hester’s exposure on tlie scaffohl, the elder ministers 
call upon lier jiastor, tlie Jiev, Arthur Diiomesdalc', a young 
man of extraordinary ])0>ver in preaching, anrl greatly beloved 
by all the town, to exhort her once more to name the father of 
her child. After some hesitation he consents, and solemnly 
conjures her, if she feels it i,o be Ibr her soul’s welfare, to do so. 
He reminds her that by concealing liis name, slie encourages, 
nay, forces him, as it were, to JiyjKicrisy, while, by declaring it, 
she may indeed bring him to shame in this world, but may be 
the means of saving his soul from perdition liereaftcr. Hester 
remains immovable, and sits alone, through the long hours of 
agonizing shame, to which her crime has brought her. During 
hqr exposure, her husband returns. He is an old and deformed 
man, and on finding his young and beautiful wife in this terrible 
situation, feels no tenderness nor pity, but is at once seized with 
an overwhelming desire to revenge himself upon his rival, lie 
visits Hester in the evening, and extorts from her a promise 
that she will never discover him ; for lie is quite unknown in the 
town. After this, he makes himself known a.s a ])hysician, 
under the name of Roger Chillingworth, and getting a suspieion 
that the man he seeks is no other than the Kev. Arthur Dim- 
mesdale, whose declining health and settled and mysterious 
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unhappiness, together with other symptoms, seem to justify this 
idea, he gradually attaclics Jjimself to him, as a modiral advdser, 
and contrives, at last, to take up his abode with him. 

The reader is, by degrees, made aware that ('lii)lingvvortli\s 
suspiciorus are well founded. Idiis young minister, who is 
regarded as a pattern of holiness, wliose sermons ^rc blessed by 
. numerous conversions •and who, perliaps, of all the community, 
is the most highly extolled, carries about with him the con- 
sciousness that he is, in reality, li‘.,k(‘d in common crime with 
the poor despised woman of the scarlet leltiT. IFe is frer|uciitly 
tempted, when ho hears the town ringing with his praises, to, 
step down from his ])C(lestal, and declare liiinself an adulterer; 
but cowardice invariably stops him from what he believes to he 
his distinct duty. Ills fiendish physician has ample scope for 
his revenge, in harrowing the sensitive mind of his patient by 
harping on subjects most likely to call up his remorse, and his 
sense of guilt; and the minister, tliough unconscious of the 
cause, soon acquires a dread of Chillingworth which makes his 
constant surveillance an intolerable bunlen, in itself sufficient to 
embitter life. In this constjint si niggle botw^een tlie longing to 
ease his conscience, and th’b dread of exposure, seven years jiass 
away. One iiiglit the minister rushes from his room to the 
scaH'old wliere Ilc&ter had passed her dreadful trial. 

“ It was an obscure night of early May. A pall of cloud raufllcd 
tljc wdiole cxpan^(\of sky, from zenith to horizon. If the same mul- 
titude w’hich haxl stood as cyc-witnesscH while l^estcr Prynne sus- 
tained her punishment, could now ha\e been summoned forth, they 
W'ould have discerned no human face above the pi. il form, nor hardly 
the outline of a human shape, in (lie dark grey of the midnight. 
But the town was all asleep. There was no peril of discovery. The 
minister might stand there, if it so pleased him, until morning should 
redden in the east, without otlfer risk than that the dank and chill 
night air would creep into his frame, and stiffen his joints with 
rheumatism, and clog his throat with catarrh and cough ; thereby 
defrauding the expectant audience of to-morrow’s prayer and sermon. 
No eye could see him, save that over wakeful one whieh had seen 
him in the closet, wielding the bloody scourge. Why then had he 
come hither? Was it but the mockery of penitence? A mockery, 
indeed, but in which his soul trifled with itself] A mockery at 
which angels blushed and wept, while fiends rejoiced with jeering 
laughter! lie had been driven hitlier by the influence of that re- 
morse which dogged him everywhere, and W'hose own sister, and 
closely linked companion, was that cowardice which invariably drew 
him' back, with licr tremulous gripe, just when the other impulse 
Imd hurried him to the verge of disclosure. Poor miserable man I 
What right had infirmity like his to burden itself with crime? 
(?!rimc is for the iron-nerved, who have their choice either to endure 
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ii, or. if’ it press too hanl^ to exert tlioir lleive and ^^a\age sfrenglli 
for ii good purpose, and fling it off at nee I 'I’liis f’ocblo and most 
sensitivMi of spirits could do neither, ^ct continually did one thing or 
another, which intertwined in the smue inextricable knot, the agony 
nf lieavon-defying guilt and 'aiii re}>c!itance. 

‘‘ And thus, while standing on tlie scaflTold, in this ^ain show of 
expiation, Mr. Diinmesdale was ovcrcoinf> with a groat horror of 
mind, as if the uiiivorso were ga/iiig at a scarlet token on his naked 
hrca&t, right over hi'i heart. On that, in very truth, there \.as, and 
there had long been, the gnawing tooth of botlily pain. Without any 
effort of his will, or jiower to restrain hirusedf, he shrieked aloud; an 
ontery that went pealing through the night, and was beaten back 
from one house to anotlicr, and reverberated from the hills in the 
back ground ; as if a. company of devils, detooting so much misery 
ami terror in it, had made a plaything of the sound, and wore bandj’'- 
ing it to and fro. 

‘ It is done I' muttered the minister, covering liis face with his 
hands. ‘ The whole town will awake, and huiry forth, and find me 
hero !’ 

Ibit it was not so. TJic shn<‘k had perhaps sounded with a far 
greater powder, to his owai startled cars, than it actually possessed. 
The town did not awake.” ^ 

n * w ^ 

“The iniiiist(U’ grew^ eoinparati\ely ^calm. ITis eyes, however, 
VNcrc soon greeted liy a little gliinmeiii/^ light, which, at first a long 
v\ay off, w’as approaching up the stieet. Jt threw a gleam of recog- 
nition on here a po^t, and there a garden fence and here a latticed 
window pane, and there a pump, with its full trough of water, and 
liero again, an arched door of oak, with an iron knocker, and a 
rough log for the door-ste]). The Kcv. Mr. Dirmnesdalc noted all 
these miiiule partieulai>, even while lirmly convinced that the doom 
of his existence w’as stealing onwards, in the footsteps which ho now 
heard; and that the gleam of the lantern w^ould fall upon him in a 
few minutes more, and reveal his long-hidden secret. As the light 
drew nearer, he beheld within its illuminated circle, Jiis brotJier 
clergyman, — or to speak more accurately, his iirofcssional father, as 
well as highly valued friernl, the Kev. Mi\ Wilson, who, as Mr. Dim- 
inesdale now conjectured, had been praying at the bed-.sidc of some 
dying man. 

“ As the lieverend Mr. Wilson passed beside the scaffold, closely 
inuflling hid Geneva cloak about him with one arm, and holding the 
lantern before his breast with the other, the minister could hardly 
restrain himself from speaking. ‘ A good morning to you, vxiierablo 
Father Wilson ! Como up Iiither, I pray you, and pass a pleasant 
hour with rne I’ 

“ Good heavens ! Had Mr. Diramesdale actually spoken ! For one 
instant he believed that these words had passed his lips. But ^cy 
were uttered only within his own imagination. The venerable Father 
Wilson confinued to step slowly onward, looking carefully at the 
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niudily pathway before his feet, and never once turning liis hend 
towards the guilty platform. When the light of the glimmering 
lantern had faded quite away, the minister discovered, by the faint- 
ness which ranie o\er him, that the last few moments had boon a 
crisis of terrible anxiety, although his mind had made an in\oluntary 
effort to relieve it^ell by a kind of lurid playfulness. 

Shortly after, the li|^e grisly sense of the humorous again stole in 
among me solemn phantoms of his thought, lie felt his limbs grow- 
ing stiff with tlie unaccustonicd chillness of the night, and doubted 
whether he should be able to descend tl»e steps of the scaffold. 
-Morning would break and find him there. * * it- * 

Whom would they discern there, with the red cast tii light upon his 
brow? Whom but the Reverend Arthur Dinimesdale, half frozen to 
death, overwhelmed with bhamc, and standing where Hester Pryuue 
had stood I 

“ Carried away by the grotesque horror of this picture, the minis- 
ter, unawares, and to Ins own infinite alarm, burst into a great peal 
of lauglilcr. Jt was immediately responded to by a light airy laugh, 
in which, with a thrill of the heart — but he knew not whether of 
exquisite pain, or pleasure as acute — he recognised the tones of little 
Pearl. 

“ * Pearl, little Pearl !’ cried he, after a moment’s pause ; Iheu 
suppressing his voice — ‘ Hester, Hcs>ter Pryune, are you there?’ 

“ ‘ Yes; it is Hester Prynne!’ she returned in a tone of surpriho, 
ami the minister heard her fi^otstops approaching from the side walk 
along which she had been passing. ‘ It is I and my little Pearl.* 

“ ‘ Whence conic you, llester V asked the umn»tcr. ‘ What sent 
you hither?’ " 

“ ‘ I have been watching at a death-bed,’ answered Ilehler Prynne, 

‘ at Governor Wintlirop’s death-bod, and have taken his measure for 
a robe, and am now going homeward to my dwelling.’ 

“^Come up hither, Hester, thou and little Pearl,’ said the Re- 
verend JVIr. Dinimesdale ; ‘ ye have both been here before, but I was 
not with you. Come up hither once again, and we will stand all 
three together !’ 

“ ‘ She silently ascended the steps, and stood on the platform, 
holding Httle Pearl by the hand. The ministor felt for the child’s 
other hand, and took it. The moment that he did so, there came 
what seemed a tumultuous rush of new life, other life than his own, 
pouring like a torrent into L’s heart, and hurrying through all his 
veins as if the mother and the child were communicating their vital 
wdtrmth to his half torpid system. The three formed an electric 
chain* 

“ ‘ Minister I’ wliispered litile Pearl. 

“ ‘^What wouldst thou say, child?’ asked Mr. Dimmesdale* 

SWilt thou stand here with mother and me to-morrow, noon- 
tide V inquired PetirL 

“ ‘Nay, not so, my little Pearl,’ answered the minister; for with 
the new energy of the moment, all the dread of public eaposure, that 
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Ijail so long been the anguish of his life, had returned upon him, and 
he was already trembling at theconjunedon in Avliich — with a strange 
joy, nevertheless — he now found hiniseit' — ‘ not so, my cliild. 1 shall 
indeed stand with thy mother and thee or.e day, hut not to-morrow/ 

** Pearl laughed, and attempted to pull away her hand ; but the 
minister held it fast. 

“ ^ A moment longer, iny child/ said lie,^ 

“ ‘ But wilt thou promise/ asked Pearl, ‘ to lake my hand, and 
mother’s hand, to-morrow, noontide V 

“ ‘ IN’ot then, Pearl/ said the minister, ‘ but anotlier time/ 

“ ‘ At what other time?’ persisted the child. 

“*At the great judgment-day,’ whispisred the minister; and, 
stmngoly enough, the sense that ho was a professional teacher of the 
ti‘uth impelled him to answer the child so. ‘ Then and there, before 
the judgment-seat, tliy imilhor, and lliou, and 1, must stand together. 
But the dayliglit of this world shall not see our meeting!’ 
i^earl laughed again. 

But before Mr. Dimmesdale lia»l done s])eaking, a liglit gleamed 
far and wide overall tlie mu/l!cd sky* Jt was douhtles.s caused by 
one of those meteors whieli the niglit- watchers may so often observe 
burning out to waste, in the vacant regions of the atmos[djere. So 
powerful was its radiance, that it thoroughly illumin.'pod the dense 
mediuih of the cloud betw ixt the sky and (‘arth. Tlie great vault 
briglitened like the dome of an immense Jump. It shewed the familiar 
scone in the street witli the tiistinctnc.ssf of mid-day, but also with the 
awfulness that is ahvays imparted to familiar (d)jects by an unaccus- 
tomed light. The wooden houses, with their jutting storeys and 
quaint gable peaks — the door-steps and thresholds, with the early 
girns springing up about them — the garden-plots, black with freshly 
turned earth — the wheel-track, little w^orn, and even in the market- 
place, margined with green on either side — all were visible, but with 
a singularity of aspect which seemed to give another moral interpre- 
tation to the things of this wmrld than they had ever borne before; 
and there stood the minister, with his hand over his heart, and Hester 
Prynne, with the embroidered letter glimmering on her bosoiVi, and 
little Pearl, herself a symbol, and the connecting link between these 
two. They stood in the noon of that strange and solemn splendour, 
as if it were the light that is to reveal all secrets, and the daybreak 
that sliall unite all wdio belong to one another.” 

“ We impute it, therefore, solely to disease in his own eye and 
heart, that the minister, looking upward to the zenith, beheld there 
the appearance of an immense letter — the letter A — marked out in 
lines of dull red light. Not but the meteor may have shewm itself at 
that poittt, burning duskily through a veil of cloud, but with no such 
shape as his guilty imuginaiion gave it, or, at least, with so little 
deiiniteness that another’s guilt might have seen another symbolic 

* It * * ★ 

The nixt day, being the Sabbath, he preached a discourse which 
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was held to be the richest and most powerful, and the most replete 
with heavenly influences, that had ever proceeded from his li[)S. Souls, 
it is said, more souls than one, were brought to the truth by the 
efficacy of that sermon, and vowed within themselves to rcUiin a holy 
gratitude towards Mr. Dimine.sdale throughout the long hereafter. 
Jlut as he came down the pulpit steps, the grey-bearded sexton met 
him, holding up a black glove, which the minister recognised as his 
own. 

“ ‘ It was found,* said the sexton, ‘ this morning on the scaffold 
where evil-doers are {)ut up to public shame. Satan dropped it there, 
I take it, intending a scurrilous jest against your reverence. Jlut, 
indeed, he was blind and foolish, as he ever and always is. A pure 
liaiid needs no glove to cover it.’ ’* 

Tlic foregoing extract will enable the reader to form a toler- 
ably just estimation of jSlr. Ilawtlioime^s remarkable powers of 
description ; but tlie whole tale must be ])erused before a due 
value can be attaclicd to the astonishing subtlety, boldness, and 
novelty with wliicli the workings of conscience, infirmity, and 
liypocrisy in the guilty minister’s breast, are developed. Wo 
know nothing equal to it, in its way, in the whole circle of Eng- 
lish literature. 

Mr. lIawtliorne'’s chef-iViTUX're is, however, bis last w^ork, Tlie 
lllithedale llomance.” Iiluthis tale, tlie writer, with an irony 
of withering calmness, exposes the vanity and solfisliness which 
underlie the seemingly worthy and benevolent jnirposes of the 
various dramatu personevj who engage themselves in one of tlie 
many schemes of politico-moral reformation which moderns liave 
invented as substitutes for the reformation of themselves. Tlie 
chief cliaracters are Miles Covordale, Hollingsworth, Zenobia, 
Priscilla, Silas Foster, Westerwclt, and an old ruined man of 
the world. Miles Covordale, who tells the story, is a poetaster 
a hi Goethe, who prides liinisclf on his perceptive jK>wTrs, and 
thinks that lie is doing liis work in overlooking the active w'orld, 
and, as the gust inspires him, setting what he sees to second-rate 
verse. lie engages wdth the rest in a Socialist scheme, not 
because he has faith in it, or in anything else, but because ho is 
sick of his old mode of doing nothing, and yearns for a new one. 

^ Zenobia is the pseudonym of a lady who is a sort of Yankee 
George Sand. It is clear that her antecedents*’ have been ques- 
tionaWe, She has been no stranger, from lier girlhood upwards, 
to the French call Love, and we are permitted to infer 
takes part in the scheme with the presentiment that 
^raething may turn up in the way of a good novelesque amour, 
'Md she is not altogether mistaken. This character, like all the 
rest, is powerfully given, and in the true way; tjiat is, by 
glimpses, as we see charactei’s in nature, and not by, the way of 
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elaborate portraiture. The irony with which the writer exposes 
this character in the very praises of Aliles Covordale is surpris- 
ingly elfective, from its delicacy and moderation ; and the imbe- 
cility of the poetaster, whose nerves arc ruthlessly imposed upon 
i)y the scornful and gaud;^ presence of this heroine, whom even 
lie, in her absence, lias wit enough to see tlirougli and look down 
upon, is an admirable sarcasm upon thS perceptive teinjiera- 
meiit,’’ when it is iiiiaccoinpanied by moral energy and hearty 
Iminanity. 

“ Her hand, thon{»h very soft, was larger than most women would like 
to liavc, or than they could alford to have, tliough not a wliit too largo 
ill proportion witli the spacious plan of Zenobia’s entire development . 
It did one good to see a fine iiiteflect (as hers really was, allliongli its 
natural tendencies lay in another direction than towards literature) 
so fitly cased. She was, indeed, an admirable figure of ii woman, 
just on the Iiither verge of her richest matiirit)’’, with a combination 
of features which it is safe to call remarkably beautiful, even if some 
fastidious persons might pronounce them a little deficient in softness 
and delicacy, lint wo find enough of those attributes everywhere, 
rrcferablc — by way of variety, at least — was Zonobiii’s health, bloom, 
and vigour, wliich she possessed in sucli overflow thai a man might 
well have fallen in love with her for their sake only. In her quiet 
moods she seemed rather indolent; hut when really in earnest, parti- 
cularly if there were a spice of bitter feeling, she gi'cw all aliec, to 
lior finger tips.” 

This fine female animal, whose intellect, though strong, is not 
less material tlian lier beauty, makes no impression — though, in 
a sort of lazy way, she desires it — upon the heart of Coverdale, 
lie is a “man of refinement,” though lie is little else, and he is 
effectually repelled by things which are intended by Zenobia to 
attract him. 

‘‘ ‘I am afraid,' said Zenobia, with mirth gleaming out of horoyes, 

‘ we shall find some cliflicuUy in adopting the Paradisaical system for 
at least a month to come. Look at that snow-drift sweeping past the 
window ! Are there any figs ripe, do you think ? Have the pine- 
apples been gathered to-day? Would you like a bread-fruit, or a 
cocoa-nut? Shall I run out and pluck you some roses? No, no, 
Mr. Coverdale, the only flower hereabouts is the one in my hail*, 
which J got out of a greenhouse this morning. As for the garb of 
Eden,' added she, shivering playfully, ‘ I shall not assume it till after 
May-day.* 

“ Assuredly Zenobia could. not have intended it; tlie fault must ^ 
have been in my imagination. But these last words, together with 
something in her manner, irresistibly brought up a picture of^'that 
fine, perfectly developed figure, in Eve’s earliest garment. Her free, 
careless, generous modes pf expression, often had this effect, of creal- 
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ing images which, though pure, are hardly felt to be quite decorous 
when born of a thought that passes Ik* tween a man and* woman. J 
imputed it, at that time, to Zenobia’s noble courage, conscious of no 
harm, and scorning the petty restraints which take the liie and colour 
out of other women's conversation.” 

Silas Foster, who ev^dcntl}^ has no care for or real apprehen- 
sion of wliut the Communist scheme means, and takes part in it 
oidy because he finds his vocation wherever there are pigs to 
keep and ploughs to drive, is the one point of reality in all the 
phantasmagoria of conceit, and its concomitant passions and 
imbecilities. 

“ Stout Silas Foster mingled little in our conversation ; but, when 
he (lid speak, it w^as very much to some practical purpose. For 
instaiu'o — 

“ ‘Which man among you,' qiiotli he, ‘is the best judge of swine! 
Some of us must go to the next Brighton Fair, and buy half-a-dozen 
pigs.’ 

“ Pigs ! Go(»d heavens ! had we come out f?*om among the swinish 
multitude for this? And again, in reference to some discussion about 
raising early vegetables for the market — 

“ * We shall never make any liand of market-gardening/ said Silas 
Foster, ‘ unless the women folks will undertake to do all the weeding. 
We haven’t team enough for that and the regular fiirm-'win'k, reckon- 
ing three of you city folks as worth one common Held hand. N(^, no ; 
I tell you we should have to get up a little too early in the morning, 
to compete wdth thp markct-gardcue.rs round Boston.’ 

“ It struck me as rather odd, that one of the first (piesiions raised, 
after our separation from the greedy, struggling, self-seeking world, 
should relate to the possibility of gelling the advantage ovc'r llie out- 
side barbarians in their own Held of labour. But, to own the truth, I 
very soon became sensible that, as regarded society at large, we stood 
in a position of new holstility, rather than new brotlicrliood. Nor 
could this fail to he the case in some degree, until the bigger and 
better half of society should range itself on our side. Constituting so 
pitiful a minority as now, wo were inevitably estranged from the rest 
of mankind in pretty fair proportion with the strictness of our mutual 
bond among ourselves.” 

It is in the exquisite perception of moral and social phenomena 
<5f this last sort that JNlr. Hawthorne excels every other modern 
writer wo are acquainted with. We have seen the remorselesii 
anatomy with whicli the subtle hypocrisies of the Rev. Mr. 
Dimrpesldalo were exposed to laughter and pity. False societies 
iragose'upon oiir author no more than false persons; witness the 
l 2 ^t:paragraph of the foregoing extract, and tne following passage, 
in' which the vanity and selfishness which form the basis of at 
Jeast ninety-nine hundredths of our modern schemas of social 
reformation stand skinned alive 
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“ Wc all sat down — grisly Silas Foster, bis rotund helpmate, and 
the two bouncing handmaidens, included — and looked at one another 
in a friendly, but rather awkward way. tt was the first practical 
trial of our theories of equal brotherhood and sisterhood, and wo 
p<jople of superior cultivation and refinement (for such, I presume, 
we unhesitatingly reV-koned ourselves) f(dt as if something were already 
accomplished towiuds tho millennium of lo^. The truth is, however, 
that the labouring oar was with our unpolished companions; it being 
far easier to condescend than to accept of condescension. Neither 
did I refrain from questioning in secret, wdicther some of us, and 
Zenobiii among the rest, would so quietly have taken our places 
among tlu'se good people, save from the cherished consciousness that 
it was not from necessity, but choice. 'I'hough wo saw fit to drink 
our tea out of earthen cups to-night, and in earthen company, it was 
at our own option to use pictured jiorcclain, and handle silver forks 
again, to-rnorrow. This same salvo, as to tho power of regaining our 
former position, contributed much, 1 fear, to the equanimity with 
which we subsequently bore many of the hardships and humiliations 
of a life of toil. Jf ever I have deserved, (wliieh has not often been 
tlie case, and, 1 think, never,) but if ever I did deserve to be soundly 
cutred by a I'cliow-niortal for secretly putting weight uf)on some social 
advantage, it must have been while I was ostontatioiwly striving to 
prove myself his ( ((ual, and no more. It was while I sat beside liirn 
on Iiis cobbloFs bench, or clinked my hue against his own in the corn 
field, or broke the same crust of bread, *my earth-grimed hand to his, 
at our noontide lunch. The poor proud man sliould look at both 
sides of sympathy, like tliis.’’ ^ 

Mr. 1 lollinirsworth, wlio has liis indepencleiit quack remedy 
for society, says confidentially to Coverdale, ‘‘ 1 see through the 
system. It is full of defects, irremediable and dtihining onoSr 
From first to last,- there is notiiing else. I grasp it in my hand, 
and find no substance wdiatcvcr. There is no human nature in 
ay Nevertheless, he assists in the hope of making the schjgme 
serve his own. They try to choose a name for their colony, 

“ Zenobia suggested ^ Sunny Glimpse/ as expressive of a vista into 
a better system of society. Tliis we turned over and over for a while, 
acknowledging its prettiness, but concluded it to be rather too fine 
and .sentimental a nuinc (a fault inevitable by literary ladies in such 
attempts) for sun-burnt men to work under. 1 ventured to whisper 
‘ Utopia/ which w^as, however, unanimously scouted down, and the 
proposer very harshly maltreated, as if he had intended a latent satire. 
Some were for calling our institution ‘ The Oasis,' in view of its being 
the one green spot in tl>c moral sandwaste of the world ; but others 
insisted on a proviso for reconsidering the matter at a twelv^inoiill/s 
end, when a final decision might be had wlicthcr to name it ^jl'he 
Oasis^ or ‘ Sahara.* ” 

A defect of this very remarkable book, is the absence of any 
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sufficient glimpse of the realities whose oj)posites it is, we sup- 
pose, Mr. Hawthorne’s desire to toad i us to shun. Silas Foster, 
its wc have said, is the only real person in the drama. Zonohia 
and Priscilla, in their several extreinos, are alike destitute of 
true womanhood — llolliui'.sworth and Coverdale, in their op])o- 
site ways, orjUiilly unmanly. As is always the case with clever 
and selHsh {)ersons, Zenobia, Coverdale, Hollingsworth, and 
others in this tale, have a singular acuteness to one anothcFs 
defects, and an obtnscness no less extraordinary to their own. 
Zeiiobia, of course, falls in love, in her way, ,\idi Hollingswortli, 
from the desire, natural to all vain miuds, of conejneri ng difli- 
culties. She aids and abets his pseiido-))liilanthn)pic scdiemes, 
so long as she hopes for a return of her ])assion ; but wlieii slie 
finds that he is better affected towards a damsel as insipid as she 
herself is over savoury, she incontinently drowns herself, after 
venting a good deal of not uncloqueiit invective, such as this : — 

‘Mow, Cod be judge between iis^ cried Zenolda, breiddng into 
sudden passion, ‘ whieb of us two has most mortally olfeiided Itim! 
At least, I am a woman, with every fault, it may be, that woman 
ever liad, — weak, vain, unprincipled, like most of rny sex ; for our 
virtues, when We have any, are merely impulsive and intuitive, pas- 
sionate too, and pursuing iiiy foolish and unattainable ends by indirect 
and cunning, though absurdly chosen means, as an liercditaiy bund 
slave must; rnorcuver, to the vjJiolc circle of in. rnij rcAlers 

truth to tJie little >fnod I saw before ?;?c, — but still a woman ! a creatunj 
whom only a lit'leVbange of earthly fortune, a little kinder sinihi of 
Him who scut me liither, and one true heart to encourage and direct 
me, might liave made all that a woman can he ! Put how is it with 
you ? Are you a man ? No ; but a monster ! A cold, heartless, 
self-beginning and self-winding piece of mechanism ! * 

“‘With what, then, do you charge me?’ asked Ilollingswoi’th, 
aghast, and greatly disturbed by tins attack. ‘ Show me one selfish 
endf in all 1 ever aimed at, and you may cut it out of my bosom with 
a knife !’ 

“ ‘ It is all self !' answered Zenohia, with still intonser hittcniess. 

‘ Nothing else, nothing hut self, self, self! The fiend, I doubt not, 
has made liis choicest mirth of you these seven years past, and espe- 
cially in the mad summer \v\ich vve liave spent together. I see it 
now! 1 awake disenchanted and <Hsenthrailed ! Self, self, self! 
You have embodied yourself in a project. You are a better masque- 
rader than the witidies and gipsies yonder ; for 3 our disguise is a 
self-deception. See vvhilher it has brought you ! First you aimed a 
death-blow (and a treacherous one) at lliis scheme of a purer and 
hi^er life, which so many noble spirits had wrought out. Then, be- 
cause Coverdale could not be quite your slave, you threw him ruth- 
lessly away. And you took me, too, into your place, as long as there 
was hope of my being available, and now fling me asicle again — a 
broken tool! Put foremost and blackest of your sins, you stifled 
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your inmost conscionsiio^s I ^ on did i\ doadly wronjr to your 
own heart! You wore ready 1(» saerilioe this iiiil ANhoni, if (Jod 
cv(‘r visibly showed a purpose. He- put luu) your ohaiye ; and through 
wliom llo was striving to redeem yon I’ 

“This is a woman’s view,' said iJollingsworil), growimr deadly 
pale — '■ a woman’s, whoso whole ‘sphere of action is in the heart, and 
wlio can eoneeive no iiigher nor wider one.’ ^ 

“ ‘lie silent!’ eried Zenohia — ‘you know neitlier man Jior w'o- 
inaii !’ ” 

In tills last opinion, lunvover, wo cannot agroo with Zejuibia. 
Every Iruo woman’s lieart will say, “Well said !” to tlui follow- 
ing speech of llollino>\vorth, in n'ply to Zenohia, who cliarg;es 
him with despising w'oman : — 

“ ‘ ]>espi'-e her ^ ^Sul' ci-iefl IloHinnrsw'orth, lifting his great 
shaggy head, and sliaking it at ns, wdni(i his (‘}es glowed almost 
fiercely. ‘She is the most admiialle handlwoi'k of liod, in her true 
place and choracfiM*. Her jil.aee is at man's side. Her (dliee, that of 
th(’ sympathizer; tlie unrc'-erved, un()iH*stioning believer; the leeog- 
nition withlndd in every otlnu* manner, hut giv(m in- pity through 
woman V heart, lest, man should utterly lose tailh in himself — the echo 
of (lod^ nv\ Ji \oiee pronouncing, “‘It is well dene!” ‘AH tlu; sejiti- 
imI(‘ action of woman is, and over has lu'cn, tind idvvay.s will lx*, false, 
fo()li,''h, vain, dcstriict iv of her own Ix'st jyid liolii*^! ijualiiii^s, void of 
every good effect, and jiroductivc of intolerable mischii‘,K ! IMatl is a 
wretch without woman ; Imt woman is amonstei — and thank Ih'aven, 
an almost impossible and hitherto imai»inary monster — without man 
as hei* a<’kno\v hedged principal! As true as I 1x1^1 once a mother 
wliom 1 loved, were tliere any possible f)rospec,t of ti woman’s taking 
the sociid stand which some, t»f tliem — ])our, miserable, abortive crea-' 
tnres, who only dream of sueli tilings because they h.ive missed wo- 
man’s ])eculiar ha])[)iiicss, or because iialiire made, them really neither 
man nor wn)maii ’ — if there were a cliamx* of their attaining the eml 
which these, petticoated inonstro.sili('s have in view, / would ndl i/poa 
77/ /j own st\r to ifs/^ t/s j/l/f/sicol J/wcw that /ainiatakobh', n'idv/zcf* of i^Kjwri- 
orit/j, to sronrfte tficj/i back iiutii/// thtir proptr huu/ats ! lint it will not 
be Jieedful. The heart of true, wonianhuod knows wliere its own 
sphere is, and nev'cr seeks to stray beyond it!’ 

We must conclude our extracts from this, the best novel of 
America, and one of the best of the j)rc‘scnt age, with tl)c 
follow ing shrewd hits : — 

“ ‘To tell you a secret, 1 never could tolerate a philanthropist be- 
fore. Could you ? ’ 

“ ‘ By no means,’ I answered, ‘ neither can I now.’ 

“ ‘ They are, indeed, an odiously disagreeable set of mortal.^,* con- 
tinued Zenohia. ‘ I should like Mr. Hollingsworth a great tleal l)ct(!i5r 
if the philanthropy had been left out. At all events, as a mere matter 
of taste, I wish he would let the bad people alorie^ and try to benefit 
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tbopc wlio are not already past his ludp. Do jam suppose ho will be 
content to spend his life, or oven a few inonth.') (jf it, among tolerably 
virtuous and comfortable imlividuaD like- oursrdves ? ’ 

“ ‘ Upon my word, I doubt it,’ sai<l 1. ‘ It' we wish to keep him 

with us, we must .systematically c.ornmit, at lca.st, one crime a-piece ! 
Mc,re peccadilloe.s will not sati.sfy liim.’ 

Znn)hia tiiru^cL a i>tnnigc kind of f/lanr.c upon me ; but be- 

fore I could make out what it meant, we had entered the kitcJien.” 

t . 

In truth it was dizzy work amid such (hrmentation of opinions 
as was contiiuudly g;oing on in the ooneral in lin of the coniinii- 
nity. It was a kind of Iiodhini for tlie time heino ; a!tlH)iii!:h 
out of the veu’v thouohts that were wildest aiul most de'^truclive, 
niio'ht grow a wisdom lioly, calm, and piu’c, andl that should in- 
cai ]iat(' its(‘]f with tlie siibstanc(‘ of a nohle and lm])pv liie. Jhit, 
as matters now were, I felt niv.self (and, having decided ten- 
dency towai'ds the actual, I never liked to feel it,) getting qnite 
out of my reckoning wilh regard to tlie oxiNting state of tlu,^ 
world. 1 wfis heginiiing to lose the sense of what kind of a 
world it was, among innumerable seliemes of what it might or 
ought to be. It was impossible, situated as we vvere, not to im- 
bibe tlie idea that tuairv thing in nature and luiman existence 
was tiuid, or fast becoming so; that the ern.st of the eartii, in 
many places, was broken, and its wliole siirhu'e ])ortentously up- 
heaving ; that it was a day of crisis, and^ we ourselves wtu'e in 
the critical \ 'rt<d‘\. Our great globe floated in the atmosj)h(‘ro 
of infinite s])ace like an unsubstantial bubble. N^o saffucious man 
liiilL lo/uj retain- /tU f^cujacifij^ [f live r, relative!// funojtj/ vefonners 
ami 2^^017'^ essirc pcojde, icithont pei'iodicalhj returnbuf into the 
settled- spsteni of /hi tn/s to correct him self I nj neie oheercatif)ns from, 
the old stand jnnnt.'^ 

We have devoted tlie larger portion of our space to the writ- 
ings of Mr. Hawthorne, because wc believe tliat lie is altogether 
tlu' most remarkable jirose writer yet produced by America, 
llis writings are Iiighly condensed, which is more than can be 
said of nine-tenths of the American novelists, essayists, liistorians, 
or theologians; and th^'v are admirably consecutive and well 
brouglit out, which is more than we can say of any but one or 
two individuals of the remaining tenth, who, like lhalph Waldo 
Emerson and Eongfellow, are condensed, but ejacuilatory and 
incapable of pursuing a thouglit or a story with Itigic and deter- 
mination. He also writes pure Englisli, wJiich is what the 
Americans oiiglit, just now, chiefly to look to, for, as we shall 
shew, they are in (langcr of abusing tljeir noble inheritance of a 
pure, sweet, and powei’ful language, by an admixture of slang, 
flippancies, and false grammar, which will become ‘'a chronic and 
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ovon ail iiirnralilc disons(% unless it is seasonably withstood and 
clieoked by writers like ]Mr. Ilautle n(?. 

The j^rcat merits Uncle Tom’s Cabin.*’ which of thoin- 
.s(‘lvos, and apart from the ever new excitement of the subject of 
slavery, (in which connexj )n it was referred to in a former num- 
ber of this Journal,*) have ensured a vast pojmlarity, are so well 
ap])recinted that we n(‘ed not speak of them at all, unless it be to 
de(*lare, in a word, that lu^artily subsci-ibe to the popi^lar v(‘r- 
dict in tlieir favour. We are rcNlucetl t.hereiore to inakini^ tlu^ 
nmst of tlic one fault whioh strikes us in the jieru^al of this ex- 
ti'aordinary book. "We mean the st\ le of its phraseology, which 
('ifers the ha]v]iily most rare ]ihem)m(moii oi‘ nmiarkable vulgarity 
(d’ lanmia!j;e in combination with remarkabk? ])unty and sim])ii' 
city of tlumidit,. J'he ones” iiewspajier, which has end(‘avoured 
to iuak(‘ uj) lor its unjust blaiiu' in one rlirection by jjraise and 
lenieiKw as unjust in anotlier, and has taken upon itself to ])ro- 
nounce the riiliculonsly false verdict that this is the luK'st novel 
evTi* written, excuses the innumerable sins of “^Ihicle l\>m\s 
(.'ahin” by pretcMidiniT to regard them as trifling and inevitable 
Amerii'ani'^nis,” ^^’e should \)o sorry, liowever, to think that 
1‘alse ICnglish is true American : and we know^ very well tliat 
many of our transatlantic brethren can writf‘ Knnlish, and sp(sik 
it as well as ourselves; and that tlierc^Ton- the so-called ‘‘ Ameri- 
canisms’' of Mrs. Stowe are so denominated with no more justice 
than the peculiarities of the conversation of liomlon sh<;p-l)oys, 
or the slang of fast men,” could be entitled “ Anglicisms.” d'he 
interest of this w ork is so absorbing, that al’ter the first liwv pages 
even a wxdl-trained ear is a[)t to forget the constant recnrrencci 
of the sin in <juesti<jn, Tliis, (»f cf)urse, makes the cdfec’t oi' it a 
great deal worse than it would otherwise be. It is mueb tlio 
same witli the immcns(dy ])opuIar W ide ^\ ide World,” and 
‘Hiueecliy,” of Klizabetli \Vetlierell : and we do not think that 
w'c are overrating the evil under consideration wlien we afHrm, 
that probably these two writers have already ])r()duccd an apjire- 
ciablc effect in lowering the tone of phraseology in use among 
the lower portions of the middle classes of Britain. This is a 
serious thing; for integrity of thought and feeling are far more 
cdosely connected with j)urity of language tlian is commonly sup- 
]>oscd. The two things act and react on one another' very 
powerfully. Probably few of our I'eaders are really sensible of* 
tlie extent to which an uii-Knglisli tone of conversation ju'evails 
in the work of Mrs. Stowe. As wc think tliat this is a fault far 
greater than any mere defect of art, and only second to tlic evil 
of erroneous morality, we have been at the pains of gmng 

'V * ^ 

^ Sec* North British Review, No. XXXV. — Art. “ Ainri ican Slavery.” 
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tliroiitrh “Uncle Torn’s Cabin” witli a view to exhibiting tie 
dc'fect in its true figure as affecting tlie conversation of everj/ 
vitroduced^ and even the merely narrative language of 
Airs. Stowe herself. IV) begin with Airs. Shelby, one of the first 
characters introduccMb Slie is described as being the wife of a 
gmllrniff}/, lunl herself, “a woman of high class, both intellec- 
tually and morally.” Tin's good lady lias a manner of conveying 
lier sentiments which clashes singularly on English cars, and 
leads one to sup])Ose that, in sj)ite of her “iilgli intellectual cul- 
ture,” she was ke})t profoundly ignorant of the mysteries of 
Lindley Murray. From two or three short dialogues vc select 
at I’aiulom the Ibllowing sentences : — 

“ ' Suppose we sell one of your (anus, and //p squaref 

“ ‘ l>ut really, Eliza, you are gelllmj (dtogethcr too proud of that 
little fellow. A man emit put Ids iiosc into the doo?', iViit 3^)0 think 
lie must he coming to hu}" him/ 

“ ‘ Eliza came in, after dinner, in a great irorrjj! 

^ Of course I knew j'ou never meant to sell any of our people : 
/cast of all ^ to such a fcdlow.’ 

“ ‘ .1 do heliewo, JVIr. Shell)}', if he irere put to it. he w'ould lay 
down his life fir you.' " 

Her husband, wdio is in the first page of the hook, contrasted 
with Haley, tlie slave-dealer, ^ (tenlkman ))ar excellence, ex- 
presses himself in such phrases as the follo^ving : — 

“ ‘ You,’ .SO//.S / tg Idn)^ ' I trust you heeanse you’re a Christian : T 
know' you wouldn’t cheat. Tom comes back, sure enough — 1 know' 
he would. Some low' fellows, the// sags to him^ “ Tom, why don’t you 
make tracks for C’anada ? ” “ yVh ! master trusted me, and I 

couldn’t.” They told me about it.’ 

“ ‘ I don't wamt to make my fortune on her' 

“ ‘ Yofid best not lot your business be knowm. It wall not be a 
particularly quiet business, getting away any of my fellows, 1 promise 
yon.’ 

‘‘ ‘ Vd like to have been able to kick the fellow down tbe stops. . . 
I know I sli.dl have some fuss w’itb w'ife about that.’ 

“ ‘ Why, wife, you're getting to be an abolitionist, quite.’ 

‘‘ ‘ Wo men of the w'orld must wiidv hard at various tilings, 

and get used to a deal that isn’t the exact thing.’ ” 

George Shelby, the son and heir, who, we are told, is “ a 
bright boy, and well-trained by his mother,” follows the example 
of his parents : — 

“ ‘I’m getting mighty hungry.' 

“ ‘ I says to liiin.’ 

“ ‘ Well, I mean to ask Tom Iiero, some day next week, and you 
do your prettiest, and we’ll make him stare. Won’t w'e make him 
eat, so he won't get over it for a fortnight f 
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“ ‘ Well, you made out well with that dinner/ 

“ ‘ I tell you what, 1 blew 'em up wed, all of ’em, at home/, 

“ ‘ I'll be real good, Uncle Tom. I'm going to be a firrit-rater.’ ” 

Early in the volume we are introduced to a member of the- 
Amej’ican Senate ; here we may hope for some good speaking : 
from a short conversation between tlie Senator and his wife, we 
select a few sentences : first let us hear Mr. J>ird, — 

“ ‘ 1 thought I’d just make a run down and s[)end the night/ 

“ ‘ 1 was seared at that time. Mother came at so iliat L thought 
slie was crazy ; and 1 was wliipped and tumbled olf to hed before J 
could gd over wondering trhat was come about' 

“ ‘ I shall get into busim'ss bright and early in the morning; but 
I’m thinking 1 shall feel rather cheap there, after all that’s been said 
and done ; hut, hang it, I can’t help it/” 

Mrs. IJird, a sweet cliaracter, sweetly rlrawn, nevertlieless 
offends one’s ears by such expressions as these, — 

“ "Is it true tliat tljcy liave been pn.sbing a law forbiddijig people 
to give meat and di’ink to those fmor n/loured folk lhai come along f 
‘‘ ‘ /v’onsoiise ! i wouldn’t give a lig fur all y<»ur j)oIi(ies.’* 

‘ It dont forbid us to shelter lliesc poor creatures a nights^ 
does it?’ , 

“ ‘ It’s always safest, all round, to do as God bi<ls us/ 

“ ‘ If folks \\ant to keep their slaves from running Ji\vay, let ’em 
treat ’em well/ ” 

J^iirther on we are introduced to Mr. Wilton, a good- 
natured, but extremedy figdety and caution§ old gentlemniif wiio 
is kind to liis slaves, and whom, from all we hear of him, ^ve 
may su})pose to be a man cf education. Let us liear how he 
speaks: in return to a stranger's ‘'J low are jmu lie re[dics, 

‘‘ Well, I reckon and goes on to talk through some pages in 
true Yankee style : 

“ ‘ Thank ye, it dojit agree with me.’ 

‘ Well, George, 1 s'pose you're riiniiing away V 
“ ‘ Blast ’em all, 1 always said so, the iufcnial old cusses !' 

“ ‘ Well, well ; .1 sp(tsc% perhaps, I arU following my judgment — 
hang it, 1 won’t follow my judgment/ 

“ ‘ I’m perfectly dumh-foundcred at your boldness.’ ” 

But the language of Mrs. Stowe seems quite refined if we 
compare it with tliat of Elizabetli Wethcrell. The very con- 
siderable merits of this lady’s writings render the peculiarities of 
her diction extremely to be regretted ; and we are sorry to say 
that want of refinement is not confined to the language of Rcr 
dramatic {jcrsoiis. “ Queechy” is, indeed, a book without a 
parallel, except in the ^^Wide Wide AVorld and it is very 
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praise to say of it, as wc can, that the natural refinement 
and beauty of some of the characters renders the book read- 
able in spite of the surprising vulgarity of most of them. Unless 
.Ave are very much mistaken in our infereiu*es from her writings, 
this Autlioress has sj)ent her days in a (piiet country life, — the 
haj^piest and best of al) modes of life, but one which is not the 
best j)reparation for the painter of fashionable manriei's. Tlic 
country people, in the remarkable novel called ‘‘ Quecchy,” are 
all true and forcible — coarse, but nev('r vulgar: and had the 
characters been made of such ])ersons, the win’k would have 
been unexceptionable. Hut when the Authores:. attempts, as 
with the greatest confidence she does, to describe the best S(;ciety 
of New York, Paris, and Lomlon, her failure is too great to be 
absurd; it is melancholy to behold the working of sucJi a ruin- 
ous mi.stake. Jlad Dickens written many of this lady’s “ high- 
society ’’ scenes, and introduced them as exposures of the vul- 
garities into which the lowest city shopkeepers and their wives 
and daughters fall hy endeavouring to assume the hunt ton, 
the satire would have been accepted as a masterpiece. We can 
scareel}'«give our readers any sullicicmt impression of tin’s defect 
of an otherwise admirable book ; for it is only by perusing 
scores of ])ages of such matter that we become lully sensible of 
its ])ainfulness ; we must not, however, leave so weighty a 
charge as that which we have now made wholly unsupported 
by proof. The extract which we are about to gi\e, re(|uires this 
much hy way of j)’’!‘face ; 

Pleda, the heroine, is a sweet little country girl, who lias 
made an imjiressioir upon the licart of a young Englishman of 
very high family and enormous wealth. Mrs. EvcJvn, who lias 
marriageable daugliters, and, of course, tliinks the Englislmiaii a 

catch,’’ sLisjjecfs his liking for little Fleda, who has the mis- 
fortune to he the guest of Mrs. Evelyn, at whose house Mr. 
Carleton, the catch,” is in the habit of paying daily visits. A 
Mr. Th(*rii is also smitten with Fleda; and Mrs. Evelyn, among 
other tricks, would make out to Mr. Carleton, that his rival has 
no bad chance of success. This Mrs. Evelyn and her daughters, 
be it remembered, are intended for persons of liigli fashion, 
Let us hear liow this lady talks, and behaves to her guest : 

“ ‘ Wliat do you keep bothering yourself with that for?’ said 
Edith, conihig to Fleda 's side. 

“ ‘ One must be doing something, you know,’ said Fleda, lightly. 

“ ‘ No, you mus'nt, when you’re tired, and 1 know you arc. I'd 
let Constance pick out her own work/ 

“ ‘ 1 promised her 1 would do it,’ said Fleda. 

“ ‘ Well, you didn't promise when — Come, everybody’s been out 
but you, and you have sat here over this the wliole day. Why 
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don’t you conic over there, and talk witli the rest ? I know you 
want to — lor IVe watched your mouth going.’ 

" Ooing! — how?’ 

“ ‘ Going olF at tlic corner8. I’ve seen it! Come.’ ” 

lint Floda said she could listen and work at once, and would 
not “ budge.” 

Seeing that Flcda would not ‘‘ hudge,'^the little girl left lier, 
and asked Mr. Carlcton to take her for a ride,” by wliudi it 
apjiearsshe meant a “drive.” Having consented, Mr. Carlcton 
suggested that the carriage would hold tliree, and liditli re(|uesrs 
Flcda to take the third place. Mr. (kn'leton himself seconds 
this proposal very earnestly ; but Fleda having refused to ac- 
company Mr. Thorn in a similar excursion that same day, is 
compelled to refuse. In answer, therefore, to Mr. Carleton’s 
(jucstion, “ Has that piece of canvass any claims upon you whicdi 
cannot be ])ut aside for a little ^ she rejilics, “ No, sir, but I 
am sorry 1 have a stronger reason tliat must kee}j me at home.” 
\Vc proceed with our extract : 

“ ‘ She knows how tlie weather looks,’ said F<liLh ; ‘ iVFr. I'lioni 
takes h(‘r out evijry other day. It’a no use to talk to lu;r, Mr. C'arlc- 
ton — \Aheu she says slie won’t, she won’t.’ 

“ fiVery other clay said Kledo. ' 

“ ‘ No, no said Mrs. Kvelyn, (*onmig up, and witli tliat smile 
which h'leda had never liked so little as at tiiat minute, ‘ not eren/ 
othur thills Editli ; what arc you talking of Go, and don’t keep Mr. 
Carlcton wailing.’ • 

“ I'kala worked on, feeling a little aggiieved. ]\[r. C'arleton stood 
still l)y her table watching lier, ^^hile his companions were gelling 
tlicinselves ready; hut lie said no more, and Fleda did not raise her 
hend til) tlie jiaity were olf. Florence had taken her resigned place. 

“ ‘ I dare say the weather will be ijuite as line to-morrow^ dear 
Fleda,’ said .Mi’s. Evelyn, .softly. 

“ ‘ 1 liojm it Avill,’ said Flcda, in a tone of resolute simplicity. 

“ ‘ 1 hope it will not bring too great a throng of carriages to the 
door,’ Mrs. Evelyn went on in a tone, of great internal amusement; 
‘ 1 never used to mind it, but I have lately a nervous fear of 
collision.’ 

“ ‘ To-morrow is not your reception day V said Fleda. 

“ ‘ No, not mine/ said Mrs. Evelyn, softly ; ‘ but that doesn’t 
signify — it may be one of m}- neighbour’s.’ 

“ Fleda pulled away at her threads of worsted, and wouldn’t 
know anything else. 

“ ‘ 1 have read of the serv^ants of Lot and the servants of Abraham 
quarrelling/ Mrs. Eveiyn went on, in an undertone of doliglit, ‘ be- 
cause the land was too strait for them. I should be very sowy to 
have anything of the sort happen again, for 1 cannot imagine where 
Lot would go to find a plain to suit him.’ 
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“ ‘ Lot and Ahraliiim, ]\I;iinina/ siiid Constance from the sola, 

*■ wliat on earth arc yon talking about V 

“ ‘ None of your business,’ said Mrs. Evelyn ; ‘ T was talking of 
sotno country friends of mine that you don't know.’ 

“ (Jonstance knew her mother’s laugh very well ; but JMrs. Evelyn 
was impenetrable. 

“ d'lie next day Fled... was dressing, assisted by Constance, when 
Mrs. Evehn entered : 

“ ‘ My d(*.ar Flcda,’ said she, her face and voice as full as possible 
of fun, ‘ Mr. Carleton wants to know if you will ride wilh him this 
afternoon. 1 told him 1 b(dieved you were in g-. » 'M*al shy of gentle- 
men who drove their own liorhcs ; that I thought 1 li'ul noticed 3 ou 
were ; but I would come up and see.* 

‘ jMrs. Ev(‘h'n ! you didn’t tell him lliat T 

“ ‘ He said he w.as sorry' to sec you look rather pale yesterday, when 
lie was asking >'011 ; and he is alraid that eiiibi'oidery is not good lor 
you. IJe thinks you are a very charniing giid and Mrs. Evelyn 
went olf into little fits of laughter that unstrung all Eleda’s nerves. 
She stooil ahsolntely trembling. 

‘‘ ‘ Mamina, don't jdague her,’ said Constam'e, ‘he didn't say so.' 
MIe did, ujion my word/ said Mrs. Evelyui, speaking with great 
diiriculty ; ‘ he said she was very charming, and it might be danger- 
ous to see too luueh of her,' 

“ ‘ You made him say ^hat, iMrs. ICvclyn,’ said Eleda rejiroach- 
fully. 

“ ‘ Well, 1 did ask him if y'ou were not very eliarmiiig ; but be 
answered without lic.^itation,’ said the lady. ‘ I am only' so afraid 
that Lot will make his ajipearanec.’ 

“ Eleda, turned round to the glass, and went on arranging her hair 
with a quivering liji. 

“ Jjot, mammal’ said Constance, somewhat indignantly. 

“ ‘ Y'^es,’ said I\lrs, Evelym, in ecstasies ; ‘because the land will not 
be.ar them both. Hut Mr. Carleton is very much in earnest for his 
answer. EJeda, iny dear, what shall J tell him? Y’^ou need be under 
no apprehensions about going; he will perhaps tell you that you are 
charming, but 1 don’t think he will say anything more. You know 
lie is a ivhid of patriarch; and laughed whmi 1 asked him if he clidii’i 
think it might — to some people ; so you see, you are safe.’ 

“ ‘ Mrs. Evtdyii, how could you use my name so ?' said Eleda, with 
a voice that carried a good deal of reproach. 

“ ‘ My dear Fieda, shall I tell him you will go? YYiu need not be 
afraid to go riding, only you must not'lct yourself be seen walking 
with him.’ 

“ ‘I shall not go, ma'am,’ said Fieda, (juictly. 

“ ‘I wanted to smid Edith with y'ou, thinking it would be pleas- 
anter; but f knew Air. Carletoii’s carriage would hold but two, to- 
day; so wliat shall 1 tell him?’ 

“ ‘ I am not going, ma’am,’ repeated Flcda. 

“ ‘ But what shall I tell him ? I must give him some i^eason. Shall 
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J say that you think a sea-breeze is blowing, and you don’t like it; 
or shall I say that prospects are a matter of indilfcrence to }OLrr 

Fleda Avas quite silent, and went on dressing herself with trem- 
bling fingers. 

‘^‘My dear Fleda,' sa'ul the lady, bringing her face a little into 
order, '■ won’t you go? 1 am very sorry.’ 

‘ So am I ‘•sorry,’ said Fleda. ‘ I can’t*go, jMj*s. Evelyn.’ 

‘‘ ‘ 1 will lell ]\Ir. C'aihUon you are very .•'orry/ said Mrs. Evelyn, 
every line of her fac e drawing again, ‘ that will console J.im, and hU 
him hope that )'()ii wall not mind the sea-breeze; by and by, alba* you 
have been a little longcn- in the neighbourhood of them. 1 wall tell 
him^ou are a good rcq)ubliean, and have an ohjeetion at ])resent to 
an English otpiijiage; butlha\c no doubt that is a prejudice that 
will w'ear oik’ She stopped to laugh, while Kleda had the greatest 
dillicadty not to cry. ’J'he lady did not seem to see her distarl>ed 
brow, but rcicovering herself, after a little, tliongh not readily, she 
bent ibrvvard, and bent her lips to it, in a kind fashion. Eleda did 
not look up, aud saying again, "1 wall tell him, dear Fleda,’ Mrs. 
Evelyn left the room.” 

l^lizabeth ^^’^etl^ercdl^ like Mrs. Stowe, is sincerely and pow'er- 
fiilly (Miristiaii in lier writings; bnt, unlike i\Irs^. Stowe, and 
like almost all rdher female writers of ivligious novels, the cause 
of (Jliristianity olten suffers, iii her Jiaiids, from ill-judn(*d and 
Tintimely displays of it. Hie novedist who, in ])rofesMng to 
depict luiman.life, dispenses altogcdher w ith Christian agency, is 
leaving Hamlet out of the play with a vengeance; but the 
ojjposite fault of violating tlie modesty of religious feeling, by an 
unseasonable foisting of it in the faces ol* those who do not com- 
])reliend it, is even worse than a nieivly negativx* neglect. It is 
tlie greatest immodesty that can be })er])eti'ated. All modesty, 
if analyzes], ])ro\es to be notliing more than tlie reluctance of a 
])ure licart to having its feelings bared to tlie gaze of an imj)er- 
ici't sA'inpathy ; and the higher and dce])er tlie feeling, the 
greater the indecency and ruinous wrong of exposing it. It is 
the hearty sense of this whicdi causes many noble and most 
earnest inijuls to fortify themselves against im])ertinent ins])ec- 
tion, by a checaux dr /rise of wdt and amiable irony, Avhenever 
a matter tliey feel much about is ap])roaclicd in common conver- 
sation. It w'ould be far better that there slimild be no occasion 
for such weapons; but there always will be, while so many pei*- 
sons, especially among women, so notably inisa])j)rehcnd tlie 
duty of being instant in and out of season in their recommenda- 
tions of religion. 

To an English reader, the effect of many portions of Quec^iihy” 
must be particularly ludicrous and painful in this regard. For 
example, Mr. Carleton, a man of^ ancient and noble family, is 
not only’ a metliodist and theoretically a republican, which men of 
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ancioiit and noblo Eni»'li\^h families scarcely ever happen to be, l)Ut 
he carries his religion into the ball-rt)oin, and discour.'jcs of tlic one 
thing needful to his }>artner in the dance; which men of aiiciLiit 
and noble English families ch) : for, in exteiaial behaviour 

at least they are always gentlemen, and would alwjiys shun the 
ungentle and unnecessary shock of lieterogcneons elements. 

We trust that the authoress of the W^ide Wide World’' and 
of (iueechy” will take these remarks in good part, and as not 
imjjlying any want of ajjpreciation of the great merits of her 
writings. The heartiness and sincerity wit’i wliich she dwells 
upon and describes, in its minutest details, ii.'^ f.irm-li^ir.i in 
America are very delightful, and <]uite new in their way, which 
is wholly unsentimental and truly national. lUit tlie highest 
qualities of this lady’s mind, as shewui in her works, are, ///'.s-^, 
the heartiness of her religion, notwdthstantling the mihta.kes we 
have noticed ; and, secontllf/^ the clear understanding, w'hich, 
having once aj)])r(‘hendcd Christianity, not as a nien^ logical 
cojicliision, l)iit as a iact of ex'perience and a living pr(\senee, is 
not for an instant to bo j)iizzlcd by any seeming eonti’adietion. 
This clear-sightedness, and the pow'er of expressing it so as to 
impress otiieVs, is a very remarkable and unspeakably valuable 
(juality ot' the American mind in matters of religion. Of all 
i’(‘ligious wTiters, the Americans are tliose wlio liave the firmest 
footing upon this unassailable ground of jjersonal ex])erlen(*e 
and tlie actual facts of nature ; aud what our gT<*at (/liristi.ui 
philosoplier Ikitle" (a name that wall ahvays be as deal’ to Chiris- 
tians, as repugnant to pseudo-])liiloM)phers) I'elt, so pow^erl'ully, 
aud exj)ress(*d with so much difiicullv aud obscurity in bis im- 
mortal Analogy,” setans to be an ordinary inheiitance of the 
religious mind in America. 

To ]\Ir. Longfellow’s ITyperioif’ and Kavanagh,” vve re- 
gret that we cannot award the unqualified praise which many of 
liis admirers think that they deserve. The faults which we 
lately exposed in tliis writer’s verse are equally visible in his 
prose. In neither does the writer seem sincere in his dealings 
with nature. He cares rather to say fine kings’’ than true 
ones. Of course w'e do not mean that he is consciously insin- 
cere ; but this desire to be “ eifective” and striking,” obscures 
his eye for the truth ; and it is jircciscdy w hen Mr. Longfellow 
imagines that he is saying his best things, that he is least worth 
attending to. He lias a subtle power of observation, a very 
graceful fancy, ami considerable general information, and these 
([iialitics, when the author by happy chance forgets himself^ and 
lives in his subject, combine to produce some very pleasant 
light- reading,” though, at best, there is an air of flipjiancy and 
sentimentality, wdiich seems he inseparable from Ills style. 
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It would be difficult to justify this charge by any short extracts. 
The ffiult lies in the general tone rather than in any particular 
j)assages. Tlie only extract vve shall make from ^Ir. Long- 
fellow’s prose is one which we select for the merit of shrewdness, 
and for its bearing closely upon the subject of American litera- 
ture in general. It is from the pleasing little novel called 
Kavanagh.” 

lie announced himself as Mr. Hathaway. Passing tkiougli the 
village, he could not deny himself the pleasure of calling on Mr. 
Churcliilf whom h(3 knew by his writings in the periodicals, though 
not personally, lie wished, moreover, to secure the eo- 0 [)eration of 
OTIC, ah'eady so favourably known lo the literary woidd, in a now 
magazine be was about to cstablisli, in order to raise the cbaracter of 
American literature, wbicb, in bis oi)inion, the existing n^views jind 
jnagazines bad entirely fail(‘d to accornplislj. A daily inereasing 
want of something better was felt by the public; and the lime bad 
eume lor tlio establishment of such a periodical as he pr()[)osed. 
Aficr explaining, in leather a llorid and exuljcrant manner, his jdan 
and prospects, Ikj entered more at large into the subj(ict of Ameneau 
literal lire, Avhieli it wus his design to foster and patronize. 

“ ‘ I think, JMr. Churchill,’ said he, ‘ that we want a national 
literature, eonuneiisuralc with our mountains and ri\ers — coniineii- 
surate with Niagara, the Alleghanies, and the great lakes !’ 

• Oh !’ 

‘ AV"e want a national epic, that shall cor^’espond to the size of the 
country; that shall be to all other epics, wbai Hanvard’s Panoiama 
of the Mississippi is to all other paintings — the largest in the world.’ 

“ ‘ Ah!’ 

“ ‘ We wjint a national drama in which scope enough sliall be 
given to our gigantic national ideas, and to the unparalleled activity 
and jjrogress of oiir ])coplc.’ 

“ ‘ Of course." 

“ ‘ 111 a word, ^^c want a national literature altogether shaggy and 
unshorn, that shall sliake the earth like a herd of buiraloes thundering 
over the prairies.’ 

“ ‘ Precisely,’ interrupted Mr. CJhurchill, ‘ but excuse me ; are you 
not confounding things that have no analogy ? Great has a very 
different meaning wlien nj>plied to a river, and Avhen applied to liter- 
ature ... A man will not necessarily be a great poet because 
he lives near a groat mountain ; nor, being a poet, will he neces- 
sarily write better than another because he lives nearer Niagara.’ 

“ ‘ But, Mr. Churchill, you do not, surely, mean to deny the iii- 
hueiice of scenery on the mind ?’ 

“ ‘ No, only to deny that it can create genius. At best it can 
only develop it. Switzerland has produced no extraordinary, ])oet ; 
nor, as far as T know, have the Andes, or the Himalaya mountains, 
or the Mountains of the Moon in Africa,’ 

“ ‘ But, 4it all events,’ urged Mr. Hathaway, ‘ let us have our 
literature national. If it is not national, it is nothing.' 
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‘ On the contrary^ it iniiy he :i great deal. Nationality 13 a good 
thing to a certain extent, but universality is better. All that is best 
in the great po('ls of all countries is not what is nalional in them, but 
what is universal.’* 

“ '•But you admit nationality to be a good thing?’ 

“ ‘ W'S, if not carried too far; still I confess it rather limits one’s 
views of truth. I })refer' what is natural. JMerc nationality ivS often 
ridiculous. Every one smiles when he hoars the icelaiidic proverb, 
“ Iceland is the best land the sun shines upon.” Lt*,t us lie natural, 
and shall be nalional enough. llesidcr^, our literature can be 
strictly national only so lar as our cluiracter and oodcs of thought 
dilfer from those of other nation^. Now, as aie very like the 
hhiglish — ai'o, in fact, English under a dilfereiit sky-~I do not see 
liow our liU'rature can he ditf(‘rent to theirs. Westward from hand 
to hand we jiass the lighted torch, but it was lighted at the old 
doim^slic lireside of JOngland.’ 

‘ Then yon thinlv oiir literature is neviir to be anything hut an 
imitation of the English ?’ 

“ ‘ Not at all. It is not an imitation, hut, as soim^ one has ^aid, 
a continuation.’ 

“ ‘ It seems to me that yon take a vci*y nai-row view of the 
subject.’ 

“ ‘ On tlie contrary, a very broad one. No literature is comjilete 
until the language in which it is written is dead. We may well he 
proud of our task and our jiosition. Let ns sec if we can build in 
any way worthy of our fbrcfatlu'rs.’ 

“ ‘ Hut I insist upon originality.’ 

“‘Yes; but wdiiiout spasms and convuLions. Authors must riot, 
like Cliiiiese soldiers, cxp(‘ct to win victories by turning somersets in 
the air. ... 1 was about to say, also, that I tliougbt onr litm*a- 

lure would, tinally, nut be weanling in a kind of universality.’ 

* * 'X- * -K 

“ ‘ Jf that is your wmy of lliiidviiig,’ said the visitor, " you will like 
tire work 1 am now engaged ujion.’ 

“ ‘ What i> it V 

“‘A great national drama, the scene of which is laid in New 
MexiciU It is called Don Scratin, or the iVIaripds of the Seven 
Cbnrcdics. The principal idiaracicra are Don Serafin, an old Spanish 
liidalgo; Ids tlaughter, Descada; and Fra Serajiion, the curate. Tire 
play opens with Fra Scra])ion at breakfast; on the table a game 
coek, tied by the leg, sharing his master’s meal. Then follow'S a 
scene at the cock-pit, where the Marquis stakes the remnant of Ids 
fortune — hly herds and hacienda — on a favour ite coek, and loses.’ 

“ ‘ But wliat do you know about cock-fighting?’ demanded rather 
than asked the astoidshed and half-laughing schoolmaster. 

“ ‘ I was not very well informed on that subject, and 1 was going 
to ask if you could not recommend some work.’ 

“‘The only work 1 am acquainted with,’ replied Mr. Churchill, 

‘ is the liev, Mr. Pegge’s essay upon cock-fighting among ilie ancients; 
and I hardly see how you could apply that to the Mexicans.’ 
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“ ‘ Why thoy arc a kind of ancients, you know. I certainly will 
hunt up the essay you mention, and seo what 1 can do with it.’ 

“ ‘ The subject is certainly very orij^inal, but it does not strike 
me as’ — 

‘‘‘Prospective, you see/ said Mr. Hathaway, with a penetrating 
look. • 

“ ‘ Ah, yes ; J perceive you tisli with a heavy sinker — down far 
into tlie riiture — among posterity, as it were.’ 

“ " You hav(i s(dzed the idea. I>cside.s I obviate you»’ objetUion by 
introdLi(‘ing an American circus company from tin*. United Slates, 
wliicli enables iiie to bring bors<^s on the stag(*, and produce great 
iconic efiect.’ 

“ ‘ Tliat is a bold design. 'Hie critics will be out upon you "with- 
out fail.’ 

“ ‘ Never fear that. I know the critics root and branch — out and 
out — have surnme.red and wintered with tliem — in fact, am one of 
them mys(‘U’. A"ery good fellows are tlic critics; arc they not?’ 

“ ‘ Oh yes; only tlio}^ have such a pleasant "way of talking down 
upon aiilboi’s,’ 

“‘If they did not talk down upon tliean, they would shew no 
superiority ; and, of course, tliat would never do.’ , 

‘ Nor is it to be wondered at .that authors are sometimes a little 
irritable. J often recall tin', j)oet in the ^jpaiiisb fable, whose inanii- 
scri})ls were devoured by mice, till at length be ])nt some conosivai 
sublimate into his ink, and wa'. never Ironbh'd jorain. . . And what 
do yon mean to call this new imiga/ine V impure I Mr. ('iiureliill. 

“ ‘ menu to rail it (be ‘‘ Niagara.’” 

“ ‘ Why that is the name of our tire-engine! why not call it the 
“ lOxtinguisber ?” ’ 

“ ‘ That is also a. good name ; but I prefer tlio Niagara, as more 
Tialional. And I hope Mr. ( Iinrclnll you will let us count upon you. 
should like to have an article from your ])c?i for every number.’ 

“ ‘ Do you mean to f)ay your contributons ?’ 

“ ‘ Noi (lie first ycai’, T am .sorry to say; but after that, if the 
work succeeds, we shall pay handsomely — and of course it will suc- 
ceed, for vve mean it .shall, and vv^e never say fail. Tlicrc is no such 
word in our dictionary. Defore the year is (Hit, W(j mean to print 
50,000 copies; and 50,0tU) copies will give us at least 150,000 
readers, and, with such an audience, any author might be satisfied.’ ” 

In concludiiier tliis hasty notice, *we must congratulate our 
brothers upon the very decided and really, because uncon- 
sciously, independent ground tliey have taken of late in fictional 
literature. I'lie works which we liave now noticed, with many 
otliers whose merits we have not been able, through want of space 
to consider, are far more in tlieir promise tlian in tlieir pcrfoiun- 
anco, though that is by no means trifling. ^Ve can scarcely hope 
too much fropi tlie writers of America, if they will only he careful 
to remember that their language is, or ought to ho, English, 
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There is no more interesting form of literary exorcise than 
tliat whicli, nnder tlio name of Monograph, has recently become 
coinmoii amongst ns. In these clays of siij)eral)unflant author- 
ship, abstract disquisitions Iiavc not tlu^ best chance of being read, 
and even formal biograjdiies of the old stamp arc apt to ])rove 
wearisome. The Monograph meets tliis cnicigency. Tt is a 
kind of compromise between the regular biograj)liy and the liis- 
torical or ])bilosophical essay. In the regular biography the 
attejiticn is fastened from first to last on the life of the individual 
who is the subject of the memoir, aiid the interest is sn]»posed to 
lie in the actions and experiences of tliis indivirlual as constituting 
a story in themselv('s. In the Monograph, on the other hand, 
tlic^ motive of the autlior may be, eitlu‘r a ]>rcconceived interest 
in the individual for Ins- own sake, or an i)iterest in certain ideas 
and views which may be conveniently expounded in connexion 
with the Ide of tlie individual, or an intercvst in the gcmeral his- 
tory of the ago to wdiich the individual belonged. In any case, 
he allows himseli’ larger scope, assumes more of the didactic or 
ex])ository s])irit, and narrates facts chiefly with a view to the in- 
terpretations which may be made to flow from tlicm. One of the 
advantages of t’ Is form of literary production is that it may bo 
of any hnigtli. It may be restricted to the limits of a lecture or a 
review artichN as in the biographic ])apers of Macaulay, the lec- 
tures of Eincrsun on Representative Men, and the hundreds of 
similar essays and sketches wdiich are perpetually streaming from 
the press; or it may swell out to the orthodox limits of a bio- 
graphy, as exemplified in some of the works of Neander and 
other writcTs of note. 

Veiv conspicuous among larger literary efforts of this kind is 
Dr. Vaughan’s Life of Wycliffc. It is, as most of our readers 
must be aware, no hasty production got up to satisfy an imme- 
diate deniand of the market It is nearly a quarter of a century 
since Dr. Vaughan, then a very young man, gave to the world, 
as the fruit of much labour and research, a Avork which has ever 
sinco been reganfcd by all competent authorities, both at homo 
and on the Continent, as the only thorough and satisfactory ac- 
count of the life and opinions of the English Proto-Reformer. 
Even then he must have possessed that most essential of qualifi- 
tions in a biographer — strong and enthusiastic sympathy wdth the 
man whose life he had undertaken to write. Notliing less than 
a real personal affection for Wycliffe, and a conviction of the 



value aurl permanence of much that Wveliffe tnuo;ht, could have 
})rompted a young writer to go so fn* out of tlie beaten and easy 
track of authorship, and to impose upon liiinsclf, as the condition 
of literary distinction, the toil of so much severe and original re- 
search as was retjuired h r the correct delineation of a man of the 
fourteenth contiirv. Even this fjnalificntion, however, would 
seem tf) Ijave grown in the author since Tie first aspired tosujiply 
the English public with what till then liad been a desiderat uin — 
a complete and ac( urate life of WycJifle. Years and continued 
activity in very various dc|)artments Jiave since raised J)r. 
Vaughan to the place be holds in tlie public eye as one of tlie 
^•liiefs and ornauamts of English Dissemt, and one of the most 
liberal (Ibristiau tbinkers, and effective* Christian writers of 
the time. Xow’, thoi ph his activity during those years must 
ne(‘essarily have swelled out bis mind beyoud its flimousions 
at the tiim^ when tlie eliaraeter of Wyeliffe first caus^bt his re- 
gards and oeeu])ied his ])en, and tliougli, ns all know, he lias 
since been engaged in many a controversy and many a speenla- 
tion sncli as \\ yelill'e and tlie fourteen^Ji century never di’eanit 
of, yet whoever kmnvs anything of Dr. Vaughan must know’ that, 
by reason o* some of Jiis own leading tendeii(*ies aiiTl convictions 
ill social and ecadesiastieal matters, he is the very man to be still 
atti’actcd to yclift'o as a l)iog'ra|)h(‘r*oiight to he, and to evolve 
from the ^tory of in's life it.s full modern moaning. II(', seems 
himself to have felt this, and to have been loth to risk the aliena- 
tion ot a subject which ho had already, as it vrm'c, made his owm 
])roporty. Accordingly, returning to it with all that enlargeinent 
of view and increased experience in literary art wdiich he has 
acquired since ho first dealt witli it, ho has sujierseded his former 
by the pn’sent work, in wdiieJi tlie old materials have been wholly 
recast, and the entire story of Wyelifle s life earefully rewritten. 
We congratulate him and the public on so snccessfuj a jierform- 
aiice. The work as it is no\v put forth, is in the form of a 
single small quarto volume, handsomely and massively bound in 
a sombre antique style, beautifully ])rint(‘d, and illustrated with 
engravings. Corresponding with this exterior arc the contents, 
which we would characterize as exhibiting a rare combination of 
the solid with the artistic. In the former w’ork there was abun- 
dant evidence that the author liad spared no pains in making 
liimself acquainted with all the necessary materials, and in build- 
ing these materials together into a substantial piece of English 
ecclesiastical history. This merit of solidity, of consciciiitious la- 
bour spent in thoroughly overcoming the difhculties of liis ]ask, 
will still attract the notice of the reader ; hut the aiitlior has 
succeeded, in this new j^erformance, in imparting a charm of 
colour arid*picturesqueness wdiich renders the whole work more 
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light, and capable of producing a stronger impression upon the 
imagination. Keeping his eve steadily on IVyclilfo, and tracing 
the development of liis opinions tlirougli his writings, lie shews 
his mastery of the most approved method of modern biographic 
art by intivjdncing sketches of contemporary Knglish scenes and 
manners, and inweaving into the narrative whatever* either of 
anecdote or of comment may helj) to paint the portrait of Wyc- 
liffe more distinctly against the entire background of his age. 
TJie style of the volume is admirable -' -easy and flowing, at the 
same time that it is mas(*nline and nervous : and there are not 
a few passages of beautiful descriptive writing, a/ w'ell as of elo- 
cjuerit moral appeal. In short, considering the dilflcnilt nature of 
the subject, the work *may rank as jierliajis llie most successful 
of professed historical monograjihs in the language. Tlie limn- 
ing is occasionally a little faint and uncertain ; but this is to be 
accejited as an honest indication of the obscurity of objects wdicn 
seen at so great a distance in the past. dV> make the lines too 
certain in such a case miglit often be to paint falsely. 

Johnde W^ycliffe wasiorn in 1021 , in tlie parish of Wycliffe, 
near Richmond, in Y^orkshire; and was jirobably a member of the 
family of the AVyeldfes, who then w'cre, and continued till IGOG 
to be, the chief proprietors of land in the parish. After receiv- 
ing the rudiments of his education either at home or in some 
ctmventual school near, he removed in 1340 to Oxford, wdiicli 
from tliat time liceame the chief scene of his studies and labours. 
Here, as one of 'mo ten thousand students then assembled there, 
he distinguished himself first in Queen’s, and afterwards in Mer- 
ton Ckflloge, of wliieli ho bceanie a fellow. Nothing more is 
authentically known of Wycliffo till Idbl, when, being then a 
priest and thii’ty-seven years of age, he obtained, almost contem- 
poranconsly, two i)referinents^ — the living of Fylingharn in the 
diocese of Ijincoln, and the mastership and w'ardensliij) of Balliol 
College. I’our years later, or in 13fl5, he was transferred from 
the wardcnsliip of Ralliol to that of Canterbury Hall, a priest 
named Wodehall, then holding the office, having been deprived 
of it by I slop, Archbishop of Canterbury, the founder of the 
Hall. On Islcjfs death, ho^Tver, in the following year, his suc- 
cessor, Archbishop Langham, declared Wyclifl'e’s appointment 
null, and restored Wodehall; against which decision AVyclitte 
ap|)ealcd to the Pope. The cause did not come to an end till 
1870, when it was given against Wycliffe — a circumstance to 
w'hich the more low^-inimled of his Catholic critics have not failed 
to attribute his subsequent hostility to the Papacy. But, as Dr. 
Vaughan sliew's, Wyclifl’e had begun to be knowui for what he 
was, even while his cause at the Papal Court was ])ending. 

Obviously, from his position in the University, a' man emin- 
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eiit for his acquirements in all the scholastic learuingr and dia- 
lectics of his age, — a fact \\hich is, moreover, expressly testified 
by his enemy, the old historian Knighton, — Wyclifte seems from 
the first to have been recognised as one of the leading minds in 
what may he called the liberal or anti-Paj)al party among the 
Oxford Churchmen of that day. Nothing will bo more surpris- 
ing to many of Dr. Vaughan’s readers than the evidence which 
he adduces of the existence in England, in the fourtc^rnth cen- 
tury, of a strong and wide-spread feeling of dissent from the 
claims and practices of the Church of Rome. There were the 
elements at that time in England, it might almost be said, of a 
Protestantism, in some respects more radical and thorongli- 
goiilg than that which, two centuries later, became the basis of 
the Church of Englan 1. Much of this early Anglican Protest- 
antism w'as, doubtless, the creation of Wycliffc ; but much of it 
preceded him and served liiin as a vantage-ground. There 
were two jioints, in particular, on which the current of English 
cipinion w\as at that time adverse to the policy of the Romish 
Church. 

Every student of the middle ages knows who and wdiat were 
tlie Mendicant Eriars. l*hey date tlieir origin from the 
thirteenth century, when certain religious enthusiasts of the 
Continent, groaning over the corrupfions of the Cliurch, and 
the la/inoss even of the monkish orders, conceived the idea of 
founding new religious fraternities wlio should as far surpass the 
monks in devotion, as the monks had originally surpassed the 
ordinary secular or parish clergy. Hence arose the orders of 
the Friars, which were in process of time consolidated into four, 
— the Dominicans or Black Friars; the Franciscans or Grey 
Friars, called also Cordeliers; the Carmelites or White Friars ; 
and the Augustines, who, as w^ell as the Franciscans, bore the 
name of Grey Friars, The rules of tlicse four orders differed 
in some respects ; but all of them had this in common, tliat wliilo, 
like the monks, they came under vow^s of celibacy and poverty, 
they w^ere not to shut themselves up in monkish seclusion, but 
w'ere to roam abroad as itinerant preachers, living on alms which 
they were to beg from the people. From the very first these 
itinerant orders found favour with the Poj^es, from whom they 
obtained license to preach, and to perform all other priestly 
offices without being liable to the jurisdiction of the bishops or 
other ordinary clerical dignitaries, whose dioceses or parishes 
they might invade. In short, they were religious Voluntaries, 
professing Romanism in its most intense form. With such 
enthusiasm did they set out, and so popular were thoy at iirst, 
that in a short space of time they overspread all Europe, and so 
monopoKa^ tte ministry of religion in every Catholio country 
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as to cast the ordinary parish clergy into the shade. For a 
time, as Dr. Vaughan |)oints out, th^ were the instruments of 
a really good work — their ardour, and, above all, their assiduity 
in proadiing to the people, communicating life and impulse 
when it was much needed. Latterly, however, they became a 
pest and nuisance almost everywhere. The fine theoretical 
Voluntaryism with which they oegan, and according to which 
they were to have no income except the voluntary ofierings of 
the people given in exchange for their services as preachers of 
tlie Gospel, degenerated into little better than a craft -of so 
managing the people by their demeanour ana their services as 
to raise the amount of the supplies. Chaucer’s picture of the 
Frere or Friar-Limitour, licensed to beg within a particular 
district,) conveys the popular impression regarding these gentry 
at the time in question : — 

“A Friar there was, a wanton, and a merry, 

A Limitour, a full solompnc man. 

In all the orders four is none that can 
So much of dalliance and fair lanfruage. 

He had yniadc full many a marriage 
Of yoiinge women at his owen cost. 

Until his order he was a noble post. 

Full well beloved, and familier was lie 
With frail kclei us over all in his countr^^e, 

And eke with worthy women of the town ; 

Foi he had power of confessiouii 
As said himsclfe more than a curate, 

For of his order he was liccnciate. 

Full sweetly herde he confession. 

And pleasant was his absolution, 
lie was an easy man to give penance, 

There as he wist to ban a good pittance ; 

For unto a poor order for to give 
To signd that a man is well yshrive. 

* 

And, over all, there as profit should arise 
Courteous he .was and lowly of serviedf 
There n*as no irnu-nowhere so yertuous. 

He w'^as the bestd beggax' in all his house ; 

And gcave a certain farm for the grant. 

None of his bretheren came in his haunt ; 

For thdugh a widow hadd^ but a shoe, 

So pleasant was his In pnneipk^ 

Yet >vould he have a farthing ei^he weot.^* 

In short, if this portrait is correct, the groat accomplishment 
of the Friars was the art of religious bogging. Forbidden by 
their vows to possess land, they had yet ample use tor money in 
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providing for their own wants, and building fine churches ; and 
hence raoney-'getting became their chief aim. To this end, the 
satirists of the time said, the drift of most of their sermons was 
id inculcate the du^ of gimng; to this end, also, they studied the 
, means of being agreeable, letting ecclesiastical culprits oiT far 
more easily than the parish priest w^ould, and admitting to the 
sacraments and other ordinances of retigion persons of noto* 
riously bad reputation. The sale of pardons from Rome was 
also one of their means of money-making. Now all this was 
extremely distasteful to a large portion of the English clergy. 
There were some, indeed, and these chiefly the more vehement 
Rom«mists among the higher clergy, who looked with favour on 
the Mendicant Friars, and regarded them as a class of func- 
tionaries essential to the interests of the Church ; but many 
others, and probably the majority of the secular* clergy, com- 
plained bitterly of the mischief they were doing by leading aw^ay 
the people from their proper pastors and interfering with the 
ordinary course of ecclesiastical discipline. 

Far inore important, however, than this division of national 
sentiment in the matter of the Begging Friars, w^as the difference 
of opinion on another point, — the relative rights of* the Papacy 
and the Crown within the realm of England. Since the great 
struggle between Pope Gregory VII? and the Emperor llenry 
IV., the question as to the relative rights of the Popes and the 
civil potentates of different countries, had been the one question 
which agitated all Euro])e. The form which* this controversy 
betw^een the spiritual and the temporal power had assumed on 
the part of tne Church, is thus succinctly described by Dr. 
Vaughan: — 

“ It was demanded that clergymen who became offenders against 
the laws of society should not. be amenable to the civil authoriJy, hi 
the manner of other criminals, but that tliey should be tried by eccle- 
siastical judges ; that the Crown should abstain from any meddling 
with the property of the Church, the same being sacred and wholly 
beyond the province of the magistrate, except to protect it from' 
injury ; that, in the election of prelates, the collation to benefices, and 
the government of the Universities, deference should be shown, 
according to usage, to the su^ssors of St. Peter, as the centre of 
ecclesiastical unity ; and,, in oasi of obstinate disobedience to the will 
of the representative of the Prinee of the Apostles, the Pontiff could 
declaie crowds a forfeiture, —coUfd abso^e subjects from their oaths 
of allegiance ; and, to enfor^ su^ decisions, could lay provinces and 
nations under an sentence which left all conditions of 

people without the consolations of religion, by causing the churches to 
■ be closed, and the functions of the priesthood to be Suspended.'’ 

< Such wefc the claims of Papacy ^ systematized by Gre- 
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goiy V1I» and his successoi’s, and applied ’\\jtli more or les^ 
strictness to all the nations of Christenaom. It was the instinct 
of kings and of civil magistrates to deny these claims and to 
struggle against them. The Norman kings of England had 
generally been pretty peremptory in theif dealings witb the 
Po))es ; but John, that silliest of them all, had, among the other 
mischiefs of his reign, entangled the whole question of the rela- 
tions of England to the Papacy, by consenting to hold the crown 
as a direct fief of the Eoman see, and pay an annual tribute for 
the same of a thouband marks. This miserable bargain was 
repudiated at the time by the English baro.is; but, for one 
reason or another, the tribute continued to be occasionally paid 
in subsequent reigns. Edward TH. — a monarch in wnose 
splendid reign the English nation was first consolidated, and the 
English tongue first formed — discontinued the tribute as soon as 
he came of age; and fioin that time the Popes were obliged to 
bo content with the same general autliority over England which 
they wielded over all the nations. In the year 1305, however, 
or at the very time when Wycliffe was appointed to the AVar- 
denship of Canterbury Hall, Pope Urban V., anxious in a small 
way to repeat the great game of liis predecessors, the Gregorys, 
the Innocents, and the Bonifaces, revived the Papal claim of 
supremacy over England, and demanded the arrears of tribute 
due from the English crown to the Papal see. Never was such 
a demand made at a more unsuitable moment. On the one 
hand, England was at the height and in the full pride of her 
national puissance. Thirty-eight years of the able rule of 
Edward, illustrated by hi.s magnificent conquests in France, and 
the victories of Crocy and Poictiers, had enlarged the power of 
England without, and had developed the thew and courage of 
her people within, till they could ill brook the very semblance 
of insult. On the other hand, it was the hour of the weakness 
of the Papacy. The so-called Babylonish Captivity^ during 
which the Popes, exiled from Some and Italy, held tbeir court 
at Avignon in France, where they were virtually the puppets of 
French policy, had already lasted sixty years ; and urban V. 
was the sixth of those seven Pontiffs, all of French birth, in 
whose hands the keys of St. Peter dangled so languidly during 
this period of estrangement aii4 degradation. Ijrjfdeea, it was 
ratlier as a Frenchman doing spite to the oonoueror of hh 
countiy, than as a Pope i&ealous for the rights or the Papa^, 
that Hrbaif advanced his claim* In England, howev’^er, iM 
received and disoussedas a claim of the Poikjs as such, 
answer was immediate and decisive. Pariiament tnefc--^ 
was a time of Parliaments, for in a raign of fifty years 
^dward summoned no fewer thau 5eventy^)r-delib^atea one 
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day^ chiefly that the prelates might make up their minds on the 
subject, and then declared unanimously that neither John nor 
any other king had a right to subject the realm of England to 
any foreign authority whatever, that any bargain of that sort 
was null from the first, and that, if the Pope were to go on with 
his chum, all the resources of the nation *vould be at the disposal 
of the crown. 

So, as far as public action was concerned, the matter term?- 
xiated. But though the heart of the. nation was sound, and even 
the prelates wore constrained by circumstances to be unanimous 
in their defence of the crown on this particular occasion, there 
was a strong leaven of Ultramontanisin in English opinion, 
which found other ways of making its appearance. Though not 
such extreme partisans of the Papacy as the f riars, many of the 
secular and monastic clergy were yej on the side of tlie Popes on 
a number of questions then in process of agitation. One of these 
questions regarded the right of nomiiiiation to vacant bishoprics, 
a ri^ht which had been largely usurped by the Popes. Agaip, 
there was the question of First-fruits, or of the right of the 
prelates, in virtue of the Papal sanction, to exact from persons 
newly appointed to benefices, a sum equal to the first yearns 
income. The powers and privileges, of the Papal legates were 
also a subject of controversy. Lastly, there had grown up an 
agitation on the subject of the appointment of ecclesiastics to 
civil posts and places, the laity generally desiring a change in 
this respect, while the more powerful clergy naturally clung to 
a practice so favourable to the w^orldly interests of their order. 
Now all these questions added together made up a ground of 
controversy amply suflicieut for the appearance of two parties — 
a Romanist or Ultramontane party, whose tendencies on the 
whole accorded with those of the Papacy; and a Liberal or 
Reforming party, vaguely borne in the direction of an ideal 
Church of the future, more suitable to be the Church of a free 
nation. ^ 

The right notion, then, to start with about Wyclifle is that he 
was from the very first one of the chiefs of this Liberal or Re- 
forming party in the English Church. Oxford was the centre 
of the controversy, and Wyclife was one of the men of greatest 
note in the IJbWal party Oxford. Indeed, till about bis 
fiftieth year, so far as we have any authentic record, "VVycliffe 
did not stand forth in the public eye of England as anything 
more than this* His only i^mportant publications up till this 
time seem to have been a pamphlet against the Mepdicant Friars, 
in which, in a style of remarkably hard hitting, he adduces fifty 
separate heads of impeachment against them ; and a, papef on 
the siete of the Crown and Parliament in the question of the 
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Papal tribute. In these writings, indeed, an acute observer 
might have discerned the germs of peculiar views, both theolo- 
gical and political ; but, so far as tiieir main purport was con- 
cerned, they might have been written by any other clergyman 
of the Liberal party. The development of Wycliffe’s more 
original and peculiar opinions belonged, therefore, to the later 
period of his life. 

In 18(58, Wycliffe had exchanged his living of Fylingham for 
that of Lutgershall in the same diocese, a living of inferior value, 
but convenient as being nearer to Oxford. More important in 
connexion with his intellectual history was the opening of his 
course of Divinity Lectures in Oxford in 1372. It has been 
usual to represent him as having been appointed Professor of 
Divinity in that year ; but the fact is that there was tlien at 
Oxford no formal professorship, in the modern sense, eitlier of 
Divinity or of anything else, and that any Doctor of Divinity was 
qualified, in virtue of liis degree, to open a class for the teaching 
of theology. It seems to have been during the first years of 
WyclifFe’s career as a theological lecturer that he began to form 
and express those views which afterwards constituted his prin- 
cipal theological heresies. In order to indicate, as nearly as 
possible, the tenor and substance of his theological lectures, Dr. 
Vaughan gives an elaborate analysis of the Trialogus^ one of the 
Latin treatises of Wycliftc, to which both his enemies and his 
friends appealed most frec^ueiitly, after his decease, as being the 
great depository of his opinions.” In this Trialogus^ which is a 
kind of continuous scholastic discussion carried on by three 
imaginary personages, denominated Aletheia, Pseudis, and 
Phronesis, views are occasionally broached which, as Dr. 
Vaughan says, must have been somewhat startling to the audi- 
ence who heard thorn spoken, perhaps in more emphatic words, 
by the author’s ov^n mouth. One or two passages, as translated 
by Dr. Vaughan, may serve as examples of the incidental spurts 
of novelty and heresy that must have enlivened the coursp of the 
lectures. 

Liberty of Conscience, “ Christ wished His Jaw to be observed wil- 
lingly, freely, that in such obedience men might find happiness. 
Henee he appointed no civil punishment to be inflicted on transgres- 
sors ef his commandments, but Wt the persons neglecting them to a 
suffering more severe, that would come after the day of j^gment/* 

Sins venial and mortaL Priests, who know better hoW to extort 
money for sins than bow io ejeanse any man fVom them, or^^bow to 
liatinguish between the mortal and the venial, about which they 
’ibble so much.^ * ' . 

Sornts^ Festkabk If the^ be aay celebratbm In honour of the 

saints which is not kept within th^se limits, it Is not tiTbe doubted 
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that cupidity, or some other evil cause, has given rise to such ser- 
vices. Hence not a few think it would be wdl for the Church, if all 
festivals of that nature were abolished, and those only retained which 
have respect immediately to Christ. . . . The Scriptures assure 
us that Christ is the Mediator between God and man. Hence many 
are of opinion that when prayer was directed only fo the middle per- 
son of the Trinity for spiritual help, the Chinch was more Nourishing 
and made greater advances than it does now, when^ so many new 
intercessors have been found out and introduced.” 

Scripture, Tradition^ and Papal Auikority, ‘‘ Inasmuch as it is the 
will of the Holy Spirit that our attention should not be dispersed 
over a large number of object^ but concentrated on one sulFicient 
source Of instruction, it is His pleasure that the books of the Old and 
New Law should be read and studied ; and that men should not bo 
taken up with other books, which, true as they may be, and contain- 
ing even Scripture truth, as they may by implication, are not to be 
confided in without caution and limitation. Hence Augustine often 
epjoins it on his readers, not to pLace any faitli bis word or writ- 
ings, except in so far as they have their foundation in Scripture, 
wherein, as he often says, contained all truth, either directly or by 
implication. Of course, we should judge in this manner concerning 
the wi kings of other holy doctois, and much moie (‘oncerning the 
writings of the Roman Cliurch, and of^her doctoi's in these later times. 
If we follow this rule, the Scriptures will be held in becoming reve- 
rence. The Papal bulls will be suporacdSd, as they ought to bo. The 
veneration of men for the laws of the Papacy, as well as for the opi- 
nions of our modern doctors, which, since the kosing of Satan, they 
have been so free to promulgate, will be restraincd*within due limits. 
What concern have the faitliful with writings of this sort, except as 
they are honestly deduced /rom the fountain of Scripture ?” 

Plenty of work for Chrisfs Soldiers, “ The believer in maintaining 
the law of Christ, should be prepared, as his soldier, to endure all 
things at the liands of the satraps of this world ; declaring boldly to 
Pope and Cardinals, to Bishops and Prelates, how unjustly, accord- 
ing to the teaching of the Gospel, they serve God in their offices, sub- 
jecting those committed to their care to great injury and peri), such as 
must bring on them a speedy destruction in one way or another. AU 
this applies, indeed, to temporal lords, but not in so great a degree 
as to the clergy ; for, as the abomination of desolation begins with a 
perverted clergy, so the consolation begins with a converted clergy. 
Hence we Christiaris need not visit Pagans in order to endure mar- 
tyrdom by converting them ; we ham on/y to declare with constancy the 
law Qod bejbre Cwsarian prelatesy and straightway die flower of mar^ 
tyrdom wiU U at handP 

Somewhat bold and wholestmio thinking^ all this, as Dr. 
Vaughan daya, to find ventilation in 0;^ford in 1372 and $ame 
yeajfs subse<j[uent. We have only to imagine these casual eputii 
m their prtf^r places ii\e coilrse of dogmatic theology^ and to 
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fancy such views expounded more fully in their omtttal con- 
nexion) and with all the circumstance proper to the dialectic 
method of the time, and wo shall see that X)r. Wycliffe) about 
the fiftieth year of his age, must have felt that he had broken 
loose at many points from the ordinary faith of the Komish 
Church, and also that the fact that ho had done so had become 
pretty generally known! But, though already a black sheep,” 
ho stood too high not only in the University, but also in the 
favour of men of mark and influence, to bo as yet openly taken 
to task. He was even selected by the King and his ministers for 
a difficult and delicate mission, for which he was believed to be 
peculiarly qualified. The King and Parliament were still at 
variance with the Avignon Popes on certain points incidental to 
the old controversy, and particularly on the subject of the Papal 
provisions/’ or appointments to benefices, and interference 
with the fruits of benefices witliin the English kingdom. One 
embassy, consisting of two clerical and two lay commissionei%, 
had been sent to Avignon in 1373, to remonstrate with Gre- 
gory XL and his. advisers ; and in 1374, a second embassy of 
the same kind was resolved on. Wycliffe w'as one of this 
second embassy, his fellow-commissioner being Gilbert, Bishop 
of Bangor, It was not to Avignon, however, but to Bruges, 
that the commissioiiex’s repaired to conduct their negotiations, 
Papal envoys being sent to that ci^ to meet them. Another 
commission, consisting of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, 
the Earl of Salisbury, and Sudbury, Bishop of London, w^as at 
the same time sent to Bruges to treat with the French ambas- 
sadors on aflairs relating to the two nations. The members of 
the two commissions were naturally thrown much together; and 
from thi§ period, if not from an earlier, must date the friendly 
connexion between Wycliffe and the Luke of Lancaster, then, 
in consequence of the advanced age of his father, Edward III., 
and the declining health of his brother, the Black Prince, the 
most acti\ 0 and pow^evful man in the English court. 

On his return from his diplomatic mission, the result of w^hich 
was a partial concession by tlie Pope of the points in dispute, 
Wycliffe received, by way of roval reward for hj^ services, two 
new ecclesiastical preferments-^^the prebend of Aust, in tfie ool- 
l^ate church of Westbuiy in Worcestershire, and the rectory 
ofLutterwortli in Leicestershire. Had matters in England con- 
tinued to go on in the train in which they then were, it is pro-» 
bable that still higher places in the Church would have been in 
reserve for Wychm The Parliament of 13Y6, knowij by the 
name of The Qopd Parliament/’ entered with Jiearr and soul 
into the Vexed question of the l^apajt oncrQaobmonts. The 
Commons prepared a petition p^^ying ht eo^l^iastfesl reform, 
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i\i which they accumtiiatedi some startling statistics, and used no 
measured language of complaint — averring, for example, that 
^^the taxes paid out of England to the Court of Kome were five 
times larger in amount than all that was paid to the King out 
of the whole produce of the realm that “cardinals and "other 
aliens remaining at tho Court of Rome h/id the best dignities in 
England; and had sent over to them yearly twenty thousand 
ma^s over and above that which English brokers had for them- 
selves;” that “the Pope, to ransom Prenchmon, tho King^s 
enemies, who defend Lombardy for him, did also at his pleasure 
levy a subsidy from tho whole clergy of England that, that 
very } ear, the “ Pope’s collector had taken to his use the first-t 
fruits of all benefices and that, owing to the simoniacal dealings 
of the Pope, and of the lay-patrons, influenced by his example, 
“many caitiffs altogether unlearned and unworthy,” “aliens 
and enemies,” mere “ brutes,” “ worse than Jews or Saracens,” 
were appointed pastors of English paiislies. The petition demands, 
as the only radical cure of the evil, that a law be passed that 
Papal collector op proitor should remain in England upon pain of 
life and limO, and that no Englishman^ on the like pain^ should 
become such collector or proctor^ or remain at the Court of Rorne^^ 

All this shews that, so far at least ns his views respecting 
Church-pohfy were concerned, Wyclilfe was a man likely at this 
time to be in popular favour rather th»n otherwise. It is some- 
what difficult, therefore, to understand how ic came about that, 
at the beginning of the very next session of Parliament, he was 
summoned by the Houses of Convocation then assembled in St. 
Paul’^, London, to appear before them and answer to a charge of 
heresy. The probability is, that the more conservative of the 
clergy resolved on this prosecution of Dr. Wycliffe for alleged 
unsoundness of doctrine, as a better counteractive to the pro- 
gress of the Church-reform movement than any open attack upon 
him as a leader of that movement, and tliat they calculated that 
Wyclifte’s known connexion with the Duke of Lancaster, who 
was then unpopular for political reasons, would deprive him of 
such public sympathy as he might otherwise have had. At all 
events, the Professor of Theology at Oxford, found himself sum- 
muned to appekr before his brethren and ecclesiastical superiois 
to give an account of his opinions and teaching. What followed 
is mixB graphically related by Dr. Vaughan : — 

“ The Duke of JLanCaster was not left in ignorance of the proceed- 
ings in relation to WycUffe. Communicadons, it appears, took place 
b 0 tweaU him and the Reformer. On his arrival in London, Wyeljfie 
is eiieouraged, both by the Duke and by Lord Percy, Earl Marshal, 
to meet his OnOmiSS without dismay. These noblemen, indeed, pro- 
mise to acco&pany him In person. On the moriiirtg of the 19th of 
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February 1377, you see the priests, the dignitaries, and the prelates, 
who are to constitute the two houses of this clerical parliameet, 
streaming along the narrow passes that lead to St. Paul^. What is 
afoot is somewhat noised abroad ; and you see the dependents of 
these groat ones, and others of the populace of London, crowding into 
the sacred building. The edifice itself is large — ^larger than the 
strveture which now lifts* its head so high on the same site, and is in 
the old massive style of Norman architecture. The space open 
around it is also large, if we bear in mind that it stands in the midst 
of a city within whose contracted walls ingenuity in tlie way of pack- 
age has been tasked to the uttermost. Soon after the prelates have 
taken their seats, a noise is heard at the entrance. It approaches 
nearer, until, amidst much disorder and hubbub, a way is opened 
through the crowd immediately in front of the assembled clergy — and 
the man John de Wyclilfe, of whom enough had been heard, but whom 
few tlicre present had seen, stands in their midst, and with a presence 
of his own wliich bids fair to be a match for any presence. There 
you can imagine him — a man rising somewhere above the middle 
stature. His right hand is raised in the clutch of his tall white staff. 
His clothing consists of a datk simple robe, belted about the waists 
and dropping in folds from the shoulders to the waist, and from the 
waist to the feet : while above that grey and flowing beard, you sec 
a set of features wliich speak throughout of nobleness, and which a 
man might do well to travel /ar even to look upon. Behind him you 
see his servant, bearing books and papers, especially the book above 
all books, — ammunition foi^the battle, if there is to be a field-day. 
On bis one hand, is John of Gaunt, eldest son of the King* on the 
other, Lord PercyJ Karl Mai'shal of England. These were bold men 
all. But Courtney, the presiding ‘bishop, was also a bold man. He 
rose in high displeasure, and was the first to speak, wlien, according 
to our authority, the following altercation ensued : — 

Bishqp Cmirtney. Lord Percy, if I had known what masteries 
you would have kept in the Church, I would have stopped you out 
from coming hither. 

“ Duke of Lancaster* He shall keep such masteries, though you 
say nay. 

Lord Percy, Wycliffc, sit down, for you have many things to 
answer to, and you need to repose yourself on a soft seat. 

Bi$kop Courtn^, It is ui^reasonable that one cited before hia 
ordinary should sit down during hi » answe^. Be must and shall stand. 

IHltc of Lc^umter, Lord Percy's motion for Wyoliffe is but 
reasonable. And as for you, my Lord Bishop, who are grown so 
proud and arrogant, I will. bring down the prid^ not of you alone, 
but of all the prelacy in England. 

^ Bishop dmrtn/ey. Do your womt, sir* 

of Lemoider,* Thou hearest thyself so brag upon thy 
jparents fhis father waa^Hugh Courtney," Earl of Deron^h|rfj[ tyhioh 
shall not be able to keep thee r tb^y sbaljl httyaenohgh to do to help 
themselves. ^ < 
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“ Bishop Cmriney, My confidence is not in my parents, nor in 
any man else, hut only in God, in whom 1 trust, by whose assistance 
be bold to speak the truth. 

Duke of Lancaster. Bather than 1 will take these words at his 
hands, I will pluck the bishop by the hair out of the Church. 

This last depression, as the words indicate, was not addressed to 
the bishop; it was said in an undertone to Lord Percy, but sufficiently 
loud to be heard by the people near, who, for the most part, took side 
with the bishop; and such was the scene of excitement and confusion 
that followed, that the meeting dissolved, and Wycliffe, who had been 
a silent witness to this ‘pretty quarrel,^ retired under the protection 
of his powerful friends.” 

This somewhat abrupt dosing of the convocation, by what 
was little better than a ^‘row” at the commencement of the pro^ 
ceedings, was probably as good a thing as could havo happened 
for WyclifFc at the time, though he was, doubtless, a little 
ashamed of the manner in which his patrons had behaved ; but 
it prevents us from knowing what the actual charges were that 
ivould have been brought against him by the prelates. It was 
not long, however, before he and his adversaries were again 
brought together. Primed, doubtless, with informfitions from 
England, the Papal court itself, then just re-transferred to Rome 
by Gregory XI., had taken up the ffi'osecution, and inscribed 
Wycliffe’s name on its black books, as that of a man to be 
hunted down by the whole force of the Chii di. Towards the 
close of the year 1377, no fewer than five Papdl bulls reached 
England, all directed against Wycliffe and his heresies — three 
to tne Archbishop of Canterbury, one to the king, and one to 
the University' of Oxford. The result, after some little delay, 
was that Wycliffe was summoned to appear before a synod of 
the clergy to be held at Lambeth in April 1378. Meanwhile 
there had been a change in the state of public affairs. Tho old 
king was dead, and his young successor, Richard II., sat on the 
throne. The Duke of Lancaster, though still powerful, no 
longer ruled the cabinet ; and, though the ComuKins bravely 
continued the fight against the Papal encroachments, the clerical 
party had^ on the whole, gained strengths On the other hand^ 
the peopio, and especially the Londoners, were more enthusias- 
tically than ever on the side of the reformer, who had also 
many friends at Court and in the Universities. 

As the convocation at St. Paul’s had been brought to a sudf* 
den close by the hot-headed zeal of the Duke of Lancaster, so 
the synod at Lambeth was paralyzed, though in a more discreet 
maYlner^ 1^ fi message from the queeri^mother, delivered by Sir 
Levis Clinford, j^ifirely prohibiting the bishops from pronoun- 
cing any definite sentence on Wycliffe or his doctrines. This 
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interference probably prevented a riot in the reformer’s behalf^ 
as the populace had forced their way into the place of meeting* 
Some work was, however^ done. Wyeliflfe was furnished with 
a paper in which his alleged errors and heresies were enumer- 
ated ; and to this paper ho furnished written answers. From 
the nature of these answers it is to be inferred that the head and 
front of his offending at this time consisted in certain extreme 
opinions which he was supposed to Imld as to the right of the 
Church to civil property and dominion, and generally as to the 
relations of Church and Stafe. Of eighteen ‘‘ conclusions” 
which he avowed himself as holding and signified his willingness 
to “ defend even onto death,’’ according to “ the sense or the 
Scriptures and the holy doctors,” Dr. Vaughan cites the first 
three and the last tliree. They are as follow^s : — 

“ 1 . All mankind, since Christ’s coming, have not power, simply or 
absolutely, to ordain that Peter and all hia successors should rule over 
, the world politically for ever. 

“2. God cannot give civil dominion to any man for himself and 
his heirs for ever. * 

“3. Charters of human invention concerning civil inheritance for 
over arc impossible. 

‘‘ 16. It is lawful for kings, in cases limited by law, to take away 
temporalities from churchmen who habitually abuse them. 

“ 17. If the Pope, or tem];K)ra] lords, or any others, shall have 
endowed the church with tempoialities, it is lawful for them to take 
them away in c^i uin cases ; viz., when the doing so is by way of 
medicine to cure or prevent sins — and that, notwithstanding excom- 
munication, or any other church censure, since these donations were 
not given but with a condition implied. 

“ 18. An ecclesiastic, even the Pope of Borne himself, may, on 
some accounts, be eoirccted by his subjects, and, for the benefit of the 
Church, be impleaded by both clergy and laity.” 

The first three of these propositions are somewhat hazy as 
they stand, and it would require a separate dissertation to con- 
vey a clear impression of the peculiar WyclifBan doctrine which 
is certainly wrapped up in them^ and in many other passages of 
Wycliffe’s writings ; the last three, however, are, as Dr. Vaughan 
says, dtetiuct enouj^, and must have roused up the pugnacity of 
many of the bisho[:« and priests assembled at LamWh. But, 
being debarred from any stronger fortp ofi condemnation, they 
were content^ with forbidding the conclarions” which had been 
thf subject of discussion, from being taught any more either in 
^ pulpit or in the sdl^oois* 

.r*Wyc»|fe retuirned to a branded heretic* As was 

^ natural, ^his attttudo became and more aggre^iye* Sdh in 

^his chair at OxfiutI, and in bin pulpit in Imtterworth, he 
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cated amd reiterated the condemitied ^^conclusions,*' with otlier 
heresies woi*e purely theological In the years 1379 and 188^ 
he put forth m a more emphatic manner than formerly, his 
views in antagonism to the Catholic doctrine of Transubstantia- 
tion. At length, notwithstanding the strong hold he bad in tlie 
TJniversity, the authorities there were obliged to take steps 
against him ; and, making his views on the eucharist the special 
ground of their proceedings, the chancellor and twelve doctors, 
whom he chose as a committee to assist him in ttie matter, 
passed a sentence which obliged Wycliffo to shut his class, 
(1381.) ... " . 

From this time WyclifFe seems to have lived almost entirely 
in his rectory at Lutterworth, employed partly in the perform- 
ance of his duties as a paribh-pries^ partly in writing numerous 
short treatises expounding his ojiinions, and partly in that great 
work, which of itself w^oukl have entitled him to the lasting 
gratitude of posterity, the translation of the coin])leto Scriptures 
into the Englibh language. Ilib activity was astonibliing. 
Though in failing health, he seems during the last years of his 
life to have tasked himself w^itli all the industry of one who, 
while charged with the ministry of a single sequestered mid- 
England jiaribh, was also consciously and confessedly the chief 
/ff a great national, and even nioie tlian national, movement, 
Co-aajutors w'ere not wanting. Among his disciples and most 
ardent admirers, were Purvey, his curate at Lutterworth ; 
Nicholas Hereford and Philip Keppingdon, doctors of divinity ; 
and John Ashton, master of arts. These and others must have 
assisted him in his translation of the Bible from the Vulgate. 
There were, moreover, scores of poor ))riests” besides, who, 
maintaining more or less of correspondence with Wycliffe, went 
\ about from parish to parish, and from village to village, preach- 
ing in market-places, barns, and churches, and disseminating his 
doctrines. So ample, in short, w'ere the means of propagandism 
that, in the year 1382, the whole public mind of England was 
pervaded with that essentially Protestant system of doctrines 
which, upder the name of Lollardisin, continued, for a century 
and a half, to maintain an underground existence iu the British 
Islands, atij^ even to spread through other parts of Europe, 
until it met and was merged in the great German Beformation. 
To understand fully, what Lollardism was, w^e must attend to 
the catalogue of the doctrines of which it was made Even 
while Wycliffe was still alive and labouring at Lutterworth, the 
foUowing doctrines, in addition to those mready mention^ as 
having proceeded from him^ weijs enumerated by the prelatef as 

E rcvalent in En^aad, and were traced by them to WyclisBfe and 
is as^Qciat^ ;-^bat, since the time of Silvester, thero had bfeen 
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no true Pope ; that the Papacy bore a semblance -to the reign 
of Antichrist ; that the power of granting indnlgences^ and of 
absolving from sin^ claimed by ecclesiastics^ bad no authority ; 
that confession to a priest was worthless ; that the bishop of Borne 
had no legislative right over the Church 5 that the invocation of 
saints was useless and contrary to Scripture ; that the worship of 
images and relics was idolatry^ and the miracles attributed to them 
false ; that all priests had a right to preach the Gospel without 
waiting for Episcopal license ; that the excommunications of the 
Popes and prelates were illegal and innocuous unless when in 
confirmation of God’s own sentence ; that the hierarchical sys- 
tem of church-government was a human invention and had pro- 
duced evil ; that the celibacy of the clergy was not binding, and 
that monasteries and nunneries should be dissolved ; that prayer 
for the dead was of doubtful value ; that the clergy ought to be 
reduced back to a state more nearly resembling the primitive 

f ioverty of the Apostles ; and that all aggressive war, whether 
or conquest or religious zeal, was contrary to the spirit of Chris- 
tianity. It is not clear that every one of these opinions was for- 
mally propounded by Wyclifie, nor does it seem that they were 
organized Into the regular and harmonious form given to them 
by later Protestantism ; but there can be no doubt that such 
“Substantially was the teadiing of Wydiffe during the last yeafs 
of his life, and that, accordingly, the Wycliffian Reformation, 
had it succeeded immediately, would have, in some respects, con- 
stituted a more Radical rcvoliitiou in English thought and Eng- 
lish society than the Reformation afterwards more diplomatically 
arranged under Henry VllL In some points, the Wycliffian 
theory of the Church seems to go to the severer length of Pres- 
byterianism, if, indeed, it does not push even beyond that. Pro- 
bably the gi'eat Papal schism” wnich began in 1378, and pre- 
sented the world for some time with the spectacle of two and 
sometimes even more than two contemporaneous Popes, helped 
to divest Wycliffe’s mind of its last shreds of resjiect for the 
Papacy even as a purely ecclesiastical institution. la a tract 
on the “ Schism,” published in 1883, he openly calls it a cleav- 
ing of the head of Antichrist’' 

Of course, the Romanists of England were not lax in their ef- 
forts to arrest the terrible tide of innovation which bad set in. 
Courtney, who, in 1381, was elevated to. the Ardibishoprio of 
Canterbttty, commenced an energetic prosecution of the Wyc- 
liffiWS. Sonm of the Reformer’s fellowers Were veiy hairdly d^lt 
wl^and tbe^ Reformer himself was inore than ohea dragged from 
IjriNl^tirement at Lutterworth to bo gaaed at and ^tiestioned aa a 
^ereskrob. There was some talk ewu 6f sending him to Rome. 
}fvr was Courtdnflttonee So mudb The 
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of Wat Tyler in 1381 had infused into the counsels 
of the young King, and into the minds of all courtioii^; such a boiv* 
ror of disorder of any kind as almost cured them of the anti-pre- 
lalic principles which had been fashionable in the time of Edward 
ni« ; and there were not wanting plausible speakers and writers 
who could represent the insurrection as nothing moi'e than Lol- 
lardism in practice, and Wat Tyler as nothing more than a mob- 
edition of Wycliffe. Still, such was the tone of public sontitnent 
that the open persecution of the gibbet and the fagot Could not 
as yet be resorted to ; and Wycliffe died a natural death — struck 
down with paralysis in his own parish church on the 29th of 
December 1384, on the last day of which month he died* He 
was then sixty years of age. It was not till about twenty years 
^ later, when Heniy IV. sat on the throne of England, that the 
* statute for burning heretics was passed, and the persecution of 
the Wycliffites began in earnest. That and the two subseouent 
reigns were a dreadful time for the Lollards. Meanwhile Wye- 
hffo’s writings were spreading on the Continent, and particularly 
in Bohemia, which was then connected with England by royal 
intermarriage. There, through the medium of John Hubs, they 
sowed the seeds of a new and, in some respects, Independent 
religious movement, perpetuated in the sect of the Hussites or 
Moravians. This connexion betweeif Huss and W)clifle was 
recognised by the great Council of Constance, which sat for the 
consideiation of the affairs of the Catholic C’hurch, and for the 
rectification of all that was wrong in it, from the year 1414» to 
the year 1418. In tinkering up the old institution, the doctors 
of that council agreed in condemning Wycliffism and Ilussism 
as the two great heresies which must first be absolutely extirpated. 
Huss and his disciple Jerome of Prague they burnt alive ; Wyc- 
liflfe they could only touch in his coffin. In the year 1428, the 
chancel ot the old church of Lutterworth was dug up ; Wycliffe’s 
coffin was raised in the presence of some who might have seen 
it laid dowm forty-four years before ; his bones were taken out 
and burned to aslies ; and the ashes were tumbled into the river 
Swift. So the world waited, with Lollardism half-stifled in^Eng- 
land, and Hussism scattered over Bohemia, till Luther arose, and 
thundered forth words which made them both leap forth* to mingle 
with the rushing^ storm of his own mightier doctrine. 

Abundant as is our historical literature, and fond as our ablest 
writers have recently become of attempting careful and vivid ren-* 
deringSof the physiognomies of important historical personagOi^ 
W1S arc still without a set dP thoroughly good portraits ^ the 
modem religious reformers of difi^rent nation^ {^nted, os tSiey 
might bO) in seH^, so that? the features of each may bec(m(ipama 
Mm tlmse ot all the rest. IVyclffie; Huss^ Savonaroh^ lAitheiv 
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Zwingle, Calvin, Knax, and Cranmer'^^all men coming under 
the same general designation, all heroes of the same general 
movement, and yet what a contrast of physiognomies ! Pre- 
eminent in the series will ever be Luther, as the man of biggest 
frame, and largest heart ; the man of richest and most original 
genius ; the great, soft, furious, musical, riant, sociable, kiss-you, 
kriock-yoii-down, German. None of them all had such a face ; 
none of them all said such things ; of none of them all can you 
liave such anecdotes, such a collection of ana. Next comes Cal- 
vin, indubitably morose, and indubitably of drier and leaner 
genius, but whom no one, whether Calvinist or not, but must 
admire, if an intellect of iron and a noble use of it arc objects of 
proper admiration. If these two are taken out, the order in 
which the others are to be preferred may be left to national and 
individual predilection. A Slavonian wdll prefer IIuss ; an Ita- 
lian, SaNonarola; a Suiss, Zwiiigle; a Scotchman, Knox ; an 
Englishman, Wycliffc or Cranmer. Speaking for the English- 
man, however, w^e should find more to adiniie in Wyclifte than 
in Cranmer or perhaps in any other of the worthies of the later 
English Reformation. This preference would, we tliink, be a 
matter of cdurse with any wlio should make the greater tliorough- 
ness of the earlier theory of Reformation the ground of a favour- 
able decision^ but, even If the judgment wx*re to regard solely 
the comparative {>ersonal metal of t)ie two men, we question if 
any of the later Knghsh Reformers would stand to be looked at 
along wdth Wyc^liffe. In the last published volume of D’Aii- 
bigmi’s History of the Reformation, 'Wycliffe and his Reforma- 
tion are treated too shortly, althougli with the author’s usual 
vigour of touch, to enable any such comparison to be made. It 
is to Dr. Vaughan that the English reader must go for a portrait 
of Wycliffb, and for an idea of the movement which he origi- 
uated. The portrait, we must say, is not an easy one to draw. 
Dr. Vaughan has painted it fully, and gradually, by telling the 
story of WycIitFe’s life in detail and in its due sequence ; and also 
by taking care to present the man to us in his various phases or 
characters — as professor^ as dipdoniatibt, as reformer, as parisb- 
priesl^ and as author. In o*io of the chapters we have the old 
village of Lutterworth, and its venerable clergyman, brought 
before us with admirable pictorial fidelity ; and by means of 
tracts from the actual sermons preach^ by Wycliflfo, we are 
enabled to judge of the kind of matter administer^ on Sundays 
by fieformer to the minds and consciences of his rimple 

) Among the sentences from Dr. Vaughatf s own mn 
Sdod to delineate more expi^essly the character of WyclifFe 
m all, the following are perhaps the ino^* summary : — 

** Judging epom UU (WycUflfo^s) portrait, as transantted to uS by 
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Sip Antonio More^ fthe original of this portrait, from 'which Dr, 
Vaughan’s work containa an ongraving- is an hoir-looro in the rectory 
of Wycliffe, yorkabiro^j it is manifest that Luther had tlio advantage 
of him in respect to physical organkation* In the countenance of the 
Englishman there are indications of a greater degree gf penetration 
and acuteness, and of a finer sensibility, than we discern in the 
physiognomy of the German. But in the latter there is a massive- 
ness of form, a robustness, a leonine force, which are his own^ not 
only as compared with Wycliffe, but compared with nearly all bis 
compeers in the walk to which his might was devoted, , . It is a 

rare thing to dad the recondite and the popular, the abstruse and the 
practical, the schoolman and the man of tlie world, so combined, as 
they manifestly were in the great English reformer. As a schoolman 
even his enemies have assigned him a place wdth the most gifted and 
the most successful. On v\hat this reputation ivas founded hid Lec- 
tures at Oxford in part shew ; and his EngJi-^h sermons, and tracts, 
and treatises bring out the other phase of his powei. His battle was 
with error in all its connexions, and with depravity in all grades. To 
prove himself equal to the breadth of such a conflict, it became him 
to task his every cajfiacity, and to a\ail himself of las every acquisi- 
tion 5 and he did so In las ‘ Trialogus’ alone we see enough pf the 
subtleties of the schoolman ; and in such pieces as ‘The.Great Curse 
Expounded,' we discern ho>v intimate in the mind of the Reformer 
was the relation between such subtleties and the movst momentous 
piactical questions. ... It is observable in Wycliffe that, even when 
treading the most no\el ground, there is rarely anything of liesitancy 
about his manner. He speaks as a roan who is sure that he secs 
things as they are, and who has a right, accordiftgly, to «^peak of 
them as ho does. Often his glance seems to penetrate to the very 
centre of long settled abuses, and, as with the suddenness and the 
force of lightning, brings them rifted and crumbling to your feet, . , 

. . We should not omit to observe that the patriotism and the piety 
of, Wycliffe evidently contributed, along with his intelligence and 
sincerity, to give strength to his con\ictions, and firmness to the course 
of action which resulted from them. In his case, the man did not 
disappear in the ecclesiastic — tlie patriot was not lost in the prievSf. 
In defending the English crown against the Papal crown, and in up- 
holding the just authority of the magistrate in every relation, the 
words of the Reformer arc ever those of the true Englishman, jealous 
of the in^pendence, civil and ecclesiastical, of his ‘ puissant nation.’ 
r ... In his wbble hiatory, the Reformer is before Us as a man con- 
vinced that the will of God, revealed to us through Christ, is the 

F t rule^the rule at once of rectitude and goodness-»-to which the 
of the good sbopld in all things be conformed. It is the 
strength of this conviction that gives $o much earnestness to his cen- 
sures in reganl to the conduct of men ^ho make light of the 
precepts. Mkn should p5cy (3W— he ia in the wqrld for that 
and what may follow m this world froin his so doing is not to 
VoC XX, • KO. XXXIX, ' 1 
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him any matter at cateulatiom So the Beformer taaght» and eo 
aequitted himself Hence that life of storm and sabering through 
^hicb he lived ; in place of that Ute of quiet ^ase or selfish pleasure 
through which be mght have lived. ^ . It may iseem scarcely 

reasonable to attempt any description of the st^te of an author who 
wrote in a dead langua^, or in one so little matured as was the 
language of England in the fouiteenth century-*-and who was^ more* 
over, so manifestly free from all thought about those artificial qualities 
in writing in which excellence in this respect is made so largely to 
consist. In the age of Wycliffe, conception bore upon it, almost 
everywhere, the impress of a simple naturalness- erprCButOn still raoro 
so. But, in regard to style, nature often does with ease, what no 
amount of efieci to become natural is found to be sufficient to realize. 
There is nothing likeeaimestness of purpose, to give clearness, terseness, 
and impressiveness to the language in which a man^s thoughts find 
their clothing and outlet. Wycliffe was intent upon being understood— 
intent also on imparting the conviction and passion of bis own mind 
to other minds. It is this which gives such distinctness and directness 
to his language as a popular teacher, and which often elevates his 
stylo into strains of high and prolonged eloquence. It la with this 
view also that he frequently takes his illustrations from the common 
life and the household expeiiences of the time, mingling much of the 
homely and graphic force of Latimer, with stream^ of passionate 
reasoning and rhetoric whiqji remind us of Richard Baxter more than 
of any other man in the history of our religious literature. Had he 
lived in oUr time, he would so have written as to have secured a 
place for his works in the libraries of statesmen and divines, and also 
in the houses ol the artisan and the peasant — and in all these con* 
nexioqs, his coming, in our day, as in his own, would have probably 
been the coming not of peace, so much as of the sword.’’’ 

All this, we believe, will be found a substantially accurate 
estimate by any student of the life and writings of Wycliffe. 
We scarcely agree, however, with the sentence in the above ex- 
tract which finds finer sensibilitjr,” as well as greater penetra- 
tion^ in the face of Wycliiftf than in that of Lutner. Our own 
glances at the engraving of the original portrait of Wycliffe 
prefixed ta Dr. Vaughan’s volnme, shew us a face, certmnly not 
destitute of sensibilifjf,’’ but not nearly so full of that quality 
m the eye and the glorious mouth in the portraits of the German 
Befojrm^* "Xhe face is that of a brave, firm Englishman i nnd 
the sightly hooked length of the nose, under what seep t<r be 
the'hu^t grey eyes^ Impart to it a qhetacter of almost rotify' 
asthmu^, compatible with the most perfect honesty^ we 
have sometimes ndted in. similar faces seqn amonn non^tfi- 
And this oorres^pda wfth tnelmpfe^iqn we 
^ve derived &om wliat Dr. Va$igm hits we 
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havjj read elsewhere, of WycliBPe's writingai We teem to see in 
these writings a man of the har4> earnest type$ shrewdy sure, 
penetrating, and dtronjf^ rather than exuberant richly senti- 
mental, or highly imaginative. There is force, sense, terseness, 
a kind of bony hardness in all that Wyclifie says ; sometimes 
the thought comes fort|i with unusual heat and sternness ; but 
on the whole, the texture of bis writing is plain, dry, an<j 
leathery, and in the utterance of his ideas there are few of those 
incidental flashes of conception, those furies and fl^Hcities of 
phrase, which betoken the possession of specific literary genius* 
He has none of Lutheris reckless bursts of language, none of his 
intellectual copiousness ; nor has he any of the humoUr> the 
pathos, the descriptive beauty, or the sly reflective depth, of his 
contemporary Chaucer. Indeed, Chaucer and Wycliffe, as 
figures of the same age, stand in fine mutual contrast—* Chaucer 
the very type of the poet or literary man, genial, acquiescent, 
reproducing all the colours of things, yellow, green, blue, purple, 
and violet ; Wycliffe the very type of the moralist or Reformer, his 
whole nature concentrated into the one sense of right and wrong, 
and painting all things, therefore, only in black and white. The 
following passage may servo as a specimen of the orflinary style 
and tenor of Wycliffe’s popular writings ; it is the concluding 
paragraph of his English Tract againsft me Begging Friars, and 
we print it exactly as in the original, only altering the disused 
spelling. 

“ Yet, — Friars been most perilous enemies to Holy Church and all 
our land, for they letten curates of their office, and spenden com- 
monly and needless sixty thousand mark by year that they robben 
falsely of the poor people. For, if curates didden their office in good 
life atid true preaching as they been holden upon pain of damning 
in hell, there were cleiks enough of bishops, parsons and other priests; 
and, in ease, over money* to the people. And yet two hundred year 
agone, there was no Friar ; and then was our land more plenteous 
of oattle and men, and they were tfien stronger of complexion to 
labour than now ; and then were clerks enough. And now been 
many thousand of Friars in England, and the old curates standen 
still unamended, and among all sin is mere increased, and the people 
ehisrged by sixty thousand mark by year, and therefore it must needs 
fait t and sp^Friatra suffer curates to live in sin, so that they may rob 
people apd live in their lusts. For, if curates done well their 
ofilce, Friars werei^ supetfiuey and, our land should be discharged of 
many thousand mark ; and then the people should better pay tbeir 
|euts to lo^ds, and dimes and offerings to curates, and much fiattering 
Wad nourishiing of sin Should desiroved, and good life and p^ate 
and 'igdtnrity Shoulden reign among Christian men. And so when ait 
Ihe^ Ig^unil js sought, Friars saien thus, indeed ; ^ Let old chrates 
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wax rotten in ain, and let them not do their office by Ood’a law, and 
we will live in lusts so long, waste vainly needless sixty 
thousand mark by year of the poor Commons of the land, and so at 
the last make dissension between them and their cUilder for dimes 
and offerings that we will get privily to us by hypocrisy, and make 
dissension between lords and their commons* For we will maintain 
lords to live in their lusts, extortions, and other sins, and the com- 
mons in covetise, lechery, and other deceits, with false swearing, and 
many guiles; and also the curates in thoirMam nation for leaving of 
their ghostly office, and to be tbe procurators of the Fiend for to 
draw all men to hell/ Thus they done, indeed, however they feignen 
in hypocrisy of pleasing words.” 

This may be characterized as the style of plain hard-hitting ; 
and most of Wycliffe’s popular writii^ is in the same style. 
Observe, too, the thorough practical Englishman, almost the 
Englishman of the popular Radical school, in the telling allusion 
over and over again to the pecuniary argument of the sixty 
thousand mark by year.” Wycliffe was an educated man, and 
a man of high scholastic attainments, — a man, too, of courtly 
connexions and acquaintanceship ; hence there is nothing in his 
pleadings for economy of that coarseness which we often find in 
such pleadings by our modern democratic friends. Evidently, 
however, there was in hiih a fibre of that Radicalism in Church 
and State which has found its modern representatives in such 
men as Cobbott and Cobden. This, indeed, is a part of bis 
character which requires farther clearing up. From the nature 
of some of Wycliffe’s speculations it is clear tliat he would have 
made very levelling reforms, at all events in the political consti- 
tution of the Clmrcli, and that he was one of those who regarded 
the immense accumulation of property and power in the bands 
of the Church, which had resulted from the eivil alliance between 
the spirifual and the temporal in the* different countries of 
Europe, (in England one ^alf of all the landed property 

S ssei^ed by the Church,) as a great political and religious evil. 

e held and maintained that the clergy should be tom down 
from this position of temporakbvdship and independence in the 
heart of the community ; lhat they snonW be reduced to their 
natural functions and status as a spiritual ministry ; and that, if 
it was innjcpedient that they should again exhibit the spectacle 
of laborlo^ poverty presented by the Apostles and &undm of 
the primitm Church, their temporal provision should at lept 
and should never be of that fixed Ubsractar whioh 
would the faci that it was^essentially an alms or volun*^ 

Endowment^ as such, whether hf mdividuab or 
he does not appear to have dbs^fUxnred of^ pievided 
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care wer^ taken to keep up their character as only an alina re* 
peatecl or contihued, a bestowed on certain conditions, and 
revocable if these ^conditiOniS ceased to be fulfilled. This notion 
of tJie revocability of ondowmenta, either by individual temporal 
lords, or by the Crown, was tlie notion upon the propagation of 
wdiich he evidently placed greatest reliance as the means of 
sapping the existing constitution of the Church, and bringing 
the Church and the State into better relations. He did not 
excuse the people from paying titlies ; but he said it wajs a 
greater sin for tlie clergy not to preach than for the people to 
withhold tithes, even if the clergy did preach. When pushed 
to its highest speculative generality, however, the notion assumed 
a form which made it as applicable to the State os to the Church. 
It is one of tlie accusations of Lingard and other Catholic 
writers against Wyclitfe, that he preached a doctrine which they 
express^ by the proposition that “ all dominion is founded on 
grace tlie meaning of which we suppose to be, that men, as 
fallen beings, have absolutely no right in themselves to any 
power or property, and that whatever right they have is a gift 
of grace, and is a correlative of a required duty. Dr. Vaughan 
defends WycHfte against certain calumnious representations of 
his opinions on this head. We think it clear, however, from 
iQueh of Wycliffe’s language, and especially from such conclu- 
sions’^ of his as those already quotea,—^^ God cannot give civil 
dominion to any man for himself and his heirs for ever/* 

Charters of human invention concerning civil inheritance for 
ever are impossible,” — that WychfFe did regard this as one of 
his fundamental speculations ; and that though, in acconlance 
with the necessities of the time, he used it chiefly against the 
Church and the Papacy, he knew very well that it w^as a two- 
edged sword, capable of being used also for ordinary political 
service. Nor is there anything derogatory to Wycliffe in this. 
Rightly interpreted the doctrine Ijasa splendid meaning; and 
Wycliffe, in maintaining it, was but propounding, in a charac- 
teristic form, a notion which, since the days of Turgot, has been 
gaining eroond in the minds of political philosophers. 

When we say, then, that there was in Wycliffe, over and 
above all else that was in him, a vein of Radicalism both in 
Church and State, we are not very far wrong. This it is tliat 
has prevented such men as the Church-historian Milner from 
do^ig him full justice. With all bis disposition to applaud a 
man whose views on the whole were more Evangelicar* than 
wsts general at that time^ and Who so Jxildly denounced the 
abomlneti<n)s of Romanism,^* Milner evidently shrinks frmn 
Wydiffe wjfh the genuine instinct of a dutiful son of the 
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Church of En#;lancl. And, from hia point of vieiv, Milner is 
right. There can be no doubt that the modern Church of 
England is not such a Church as would hate issuetl from a 
^ movement of reformation conducted by men of Wycliffe’s stamp, 
or animated by Wycliffe’s principles. Whether this is better, 
or whether it is worse, is a question on which much may be said 
on both sides. It may be averred, however, as a curious his- 
torical fact, that whatever of the Wychffism, or Lollardism of 
the fourteenth century in England, was left out as unnecessary, 
or set aside as inadmissible by the actual Reformation of the six- 
teenth, was not dammed back and destroyed by that means, but 
has trickled down to our own times jn certain veins of sentiment 
and doctrine carefully preserved by the Puritans, and now per- 
vading those Non-conforming bodies which form so large a portion 
of the pith of the English nation. It is in one of trie chiefs of 
these bodies, we repeat, that WycUffe has naturally fotlnd his 
best, and, indeed, his only competent biographer. 



Langmge and LiUrq^^ of Modern Greece. 




Aut, V. — 1. Neugrkehieolye Ax^oloffie. Von Dr. Thkodor 
Kini>- 2te Ausgabe* Lnipz^ig, 1847* 

2. MitikeUungen uber Onechmland. Von C. A* BeanpiS. 

3tor TheiK Leipzig, 1842. 

The language and literature of modern Greece is a subject 
on which it is extremely difficult, in this part of the world, to 
get any satisfactory information. If you ask the man of busi-* 
ness, he can tell you, perhaps, that there is a Greek church in 
London and another in Manchester ; if you ask the scholar, the 
chance is that he knows not even tbati and the most accom- 
plished Oxonian, so nice in syntax and quantity, can only say 
that the modern Greek is a vulgar patois^ or degraded dialect of 
the divine Greek language, bearing the same relation to the 
speech of Plato that the language of Dante does to the language 
of Virgil. That is to say, practically, that Greek is a dead Ian-* 
guage; and the so-called modern Greek is a phenomenon in 
philology^ wdth which a student of the Greek language has no 
more necessarily to do than a student of Latin has With Italian. 
If you peep a little closer into the matter, and consult the Uni- 
versity tutors and the University booksellers, you will find this 
notion repeated and confirmed. Assuredly you will not find, in 
any Etonian or Cantabrigian Anthology, the exploits of Olym- 
pian George and Boukovallas celebrated in Gfeek verse along 
with those of crest-shaking Hector and huge-striding Ajax ; nor 
will the delicate Bacchanalian notes of the harp of an ancient 
Anacreon be found mingled with the kindred effusions of a mo- 
dern Cal VOS or Christopoulos. Ask the best foreign bookseller 
in Edinburgh oi* London, for the famous work of Professor 
Pharmacides on the rights of the Greek Churqb, or that of Con- 
togenes on the Fathers, or the popular Commentary of Neotoki, 
and depend upon it, neither the bibliopole nor bis bibliographi- 
cal registers ever heard of any such works. Ask him to write 
to Athena and procure you such and such a book. He may 
promise that he will do so — as shopkeepers are always profuse 
df promifes*-^but after tbfoe months you will find yourself as far 
from possessing the coveted volume as after three weeks. Tour 
Britisn bibliopole has no correspondent in Athens : he never 
heard of the respectable firm of Andrew Coromelas Co., 
the no less respectable publishing house of Blastos, both in 
the street of Hermes ; nor does he know that from the street of 
the Muses Kussta sends out her weekly feelers in the ahftpe 
of a Greek newspaper called The A^/^ while English views 
and Palmerttonian policy are eloouendy advocated in e paper 
hearing the classical title of the Athena ” In short, about the 
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living dialect of Greece there k nothing to be learned by any 
commOji) course ot inquiry, except what Socrates learnt, that 
there is nothing to be Jaiowp. Uncommon methods must be 
resorted to ; and of these the most satisfactory, and in the long 
run perhaps the cheapest — if 6ne can command the time— -is to 
shoot over to Trieste or Marseilles, and be wafted thence to 
the Piraeus and the Acropolis. 

Of this remarkable lack of information on a subject now 
brought by steam so very near our own doors, and without tho 
help of that, 'Sufficiently near, one w^ould think, to our most 
cherislied associations, it is not difficult to assign the causes. So 
long as the beauty of Greece lay, like a trampled flower, beneath 
the iron hoofs of Turkish oppression, it was no ^wonder that 
curious academical botanists paid no regard to its existence ; but 
with the resurrection of Greek feeling, and the resumption of 
the Hellenic name consequent on the successful revolt of 1821, 
it was natural to expetft that a levivfil of old sympathies, and a 
reconstitution of old connexions with that remarkable country, 
should have taken place among our scholars. But it was not 
so. No doubt the coldness with which the British Tory govern- 
ment at thkt time, and the stern suspiciousness of Governor 
Maitland at Corfu, regarded the first movements of Greek libe* 
ration, soon gave way to k sort of Philhellenic fever among cer- 
tain parties in this country, of which the present Greek kin^om 
is partly the fruit ; but these sudden flashes of neo- Hellenic 
sympatjiy, having no firm root in tlie habits of the English mind, 
soon died away. The Pbilhellenos who went out from this, as 
from other countries, to t^Lke an activ e share in the work of 
liberation, almost always returned fiom their generous crusade 
dispirited and disgusted. Young men, with their heads full of 
Nepos and Plutarch, had to wait long before, among the de- 
graded sufferers from centuries of Byzantine and Turkish slavery, 
they found a modern model of Aristides and Phocion. A cap- 
tain of brigands — Cploqotrpni— was one of the most effective 
men in the Greek war. Had it not been ffir brigands, indeed, 
and sea-trovers, tlie Greek reyolt would n«ver have been heard 
of ; and as for thosp HelleUc patriotic, )vbo were better fitted to 
fight for liberty with thelv pen than with their swordt-$pd there 
were not a few ^nch^neither in the memories of old Byzantium, 
nor in the experience of new Stamboul, was it possible that they 
should have learnt anything nobje^ A reaction, therelore, took 
pla^ I and- despite of Lord Byron’s sensible and mhnly notes to 
Childe^ Harold, despite the leerndd topographical labours of 
Cdki^Martin JOake, and Hobhousek graphic dc^eriptions of 
JW^ffianiaos, the Philhellenic feryqordp^ihed aa suddenly^ ft 
; the Greeks were declared to be ^ brutes r and Kink C>tho 
was a Bavarian ami a fool. With this King Otho, aw, we 

a. 
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cMnie into diplomatic collision in varioas ways, of which Admiral 
Taiki^r's vigorous display of guns before the tomb of Themis- 
tocies was but tho conclusion ; and the upshot of the whole 
matter has been, that fn the present year ’53 we know and care 
almost as little about Greece as tve did when surprised into ad- 
miration by the heroic defence of Messalonghi in 1822, Our 
Oxonians are peacefully oinploycd in their own chosen way 
hearsing Porsonian canons and nibbling at iEschylean caoruses ; 
tricking forth for the one hundred and ninety-ninth time, with 
curious fidelity, some hojlow rhetorical play of Euripides ; draw- 
ing out examination questions to Aristotle’s Ethics ; wondering 
whether the time may not be come at length for admitting a 
few lectures on modern history” inta their narrow curriculum ; 
and doing other tilings of w Inch the world takes no note, As- 
suixjdly neither in dull Merton nor in chaste* Magdalene does 
the war-cry of Righas, or the death-song of Diakos, stir the 
heart-strings of any Master. 

But we must hasten to the business directly before us.* What 
is the real state and condition of the living dialect of Greece? 
For the satisfactory answering of this question, wc^ai’e provided 
with various documents now l^iwg before us, — new'spapers, 
political pamphlets, popular songs, metaphysical dissertations, 
patriotic liistories, and orthodox theologies, “and other materials, 
collected upon tlie spot,— that is to say, direct from Athens and 
the Ionian Islands. From these it will only be necessaiy to cull 
a few specimens, and place them before the reader ; that done^ a 
very slender share of philosophy, and no profound philology, will 
suggest observations that will enable an intelligent reader, even 
ignorant of ancient Greek, to form a correct judgment for him- 
self on this very important question. For an important ques- 
tion unquestionably it is to all men for whom the present scien- 
tific, literary, and religious cultuio of the world possesses any 
value; for, if Greek, which that culture uses so largely as 
an instrument, be indeed a living language, substantially the 
same in the works of a modern Perrhasbos, and of an ancient 
Xenophon, then, indeed, a free bridge has been kindly built up 
for all by Providence across a ^ulf ^ which has hitherto been 
crossed with much laborious^ navigation only by the few : and 
from this fact— if it be a fact— -most valuable educational results 
may follow, as those who are willing must see. Here, then, 
is a passa^ from a speech on the liberty of the press by a 
member or the JParliament of the Ionian Islands, delivered on 
the 4th of September 1852.* ^ ^ 

I 

^ $Jt <rh rnt 4 l$oS, 
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vat! iiQrr(> avev hffpLocTioypa<fHtii>9 Bev Bvvarai va vTrdp^) 
a\7i0€^ dvTiirpowfnxov &v(mjpay ovtm avev opKoBixeteov Bev 
Bvvarai vd BtarrfpT^drj xal virdp^ eXevOepta tov twtqv, Aev 
Kvpiott V dirQ(xi(mY\a<»i dp eS? ri^vaif wepiarda-ei^ o rvTros 
vwepeTrijBTjae rd dpia fud<; avarr)pd<i TroXiTLKrj^ arweaem, xaffm 
Bev wpCTref, vd dTroauo'jt^atDjuev dn *irdKKa xal aoSapa atna 
TTpoefcdXetTav ra? irapeKrpoirds tov» ^XXa tI, eireiZr^ eU Tiva<: 
urepvrrTGxrei^i d tvtto? Bev Bieropr^ffij €i/toc t&v optcev aio-rrfpd^ 
<rvv€a-ea>^, Trapovo’ld^eraL dpLt<rco^ xal w? xaretre/yovdra rj dvdyK^ 
rrj 9 ireptcrroXij^i, tj, Bid vd eiTrto tcdXKiov^ Trj<: KaTaerrpo<f>rj^ avTOv ; 
Tt ^o§ovfL€0a , Bid roO tvttov xivBvvevar} rj daipdXeia 

reov ttoXitAv koI tov Kparov^ , dvwrdcFTaro^; elvac o (f>dSo^ ovto^» 
Ei^ dXXa xdi pieydXa 'EvpcoTraixd Kpdrrf Bid tov tvttov Bvvaroi 
vd BiarapajdSrj rj xoivt) i\(T\r)(ia^ xal al peydXai peTaSoXal Bid 
TOV TVTTOV TTpoeTOifid^ovTai, dXlC eU TTjv pitKpdv /xa? ETrrdvijarov 
wrd TTJV TTpoa-TCUT^av KoXo(T<rala<; Bvvdpeo)^ 6 tvttov, Kvpioi, 
6 TVTTOV Bev Bvvarai vd BiaxivBvvevcrp Trjv KOivrjv rjav^tav koI 
aa^dXeiav tov Kpdrov^* 


•^nANSLATXON. 


0 yes I because as without a public prera there cannot exist a true 
representative bjsteija, so without tiial by jury there cannot exist 
liberty of the prebs. I do not wihh, gentlemen, to conceal that in cer- 
tain cases the press has overleaped the limits of a sober political 
wisdom ; as^ pn the other hand, it cannot be denied that many and 
impoi'tant causes have provoked its excesses. But what then ? Be- 
cause on certain occasions the press did not keep itself within the 
bounds of sober wisdom, is there presented immediately and urgently 
the necessity of its suspension,— or, to speak more properly, of its 
subveision^ Of what are we afraid? Do we fear that the safety 
of the citizen and jof the government may be endangered through 
the press? This fear is without foundation. In other and great 
European powers it is possible that the public peace may be disturbed 
by the presS) and great changes are prepared by means of the press ; 
but in ope small state of the Sevep Islands, lender the protection of a 
colossal power, the press, — np, gentlemen, the press cannot endanger 
the put^Mo peace and the safety of the government. 

wlhti Jlaye we here If In the firat place^ th^ scholar wift 
be stru"^ ihe yemaidtahle phenoin^<^t ^9 that In the whole of ^ 
4his^j|mi^Ailot 4 $!ngle Wora occurs that is not eitb^ pure 
or according" to the known analogy of the 

out of pdre claiSmcaJ ejemento; and on farther i^uux 
be found, that ims entire ibedoto frtun any foiM|[ii 
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this rich growth out 0 / purely native roots, is a characteristic of 
the modern Greek language as used xwt by this writer only, but 
by all the gentlemen of the press in Athens, — in fact, by all men 
of education and literaty significance* While, therefore, the 
language of the ancient Romans was modified into the present 
languages of the Western Enipiro — Italian, French, and Spanish 
— 'by receiving into its substance certain Longobardic, Celtic, 
Frankish, Arabic, and other elements, and thus, by the process 
of mixture, forming essentially new languages, it appears, on 
the other hand, that the language of the ancient Greeks, true to 
that rich principle of self-development which characterized it in 
the days of Homer and Plato, presents, so far as the matter is 
concerned, a pure, untarnished inheritance from antiquity. The 
Germans are somewhat given to boast the purity of their Teutonic 
tongue ; and, no doubt, if a comparison be made between the 
language of Goethe and that of Shakespeare, it will be plain 
enough what a difference there is between a comparatively pure 
formation of language — to speak with the geologists — and a con- 
glomerate ; but if, again, a column of common new^s in the Greek 
Athena” be set against a similar column in the Alkjenmne 
Zeifungy the one language, to the eye of a philologist* will appear 
a seamless mantle, while the other is studded over with Roman 
patches and French spangles pitifullj^. If, then, German" be a 
pure language, Greek is much more so ; and the notion of those 
who tell us that modern Greek is a mongrel diaject bearing the 
same relation to classical Greek that Italian* does to Latin, 
appears a plain mistake. But what, then, it wdll naturally be 
asked, is the difference, as it appears in the above extract, between 
classical Greek and modern Greek ? A few turns of syntax, a 
new particle or two, the use of the subjunctive mood with 
va (for JW,) instead of the infinitive, and of the subjunctive of 
the aorisl for the optative mood in what grammarians call the 
indirect speech, with a very rare appearance of the dative case 
of nouns, and the substitution in its place of the accusative with 
the prepositions ehj Sta, or fu (for fierdj ) — this is almost the 
whole amount of the difference between the language of Greece, 
a& spoken by King Otho with his Greek ministers, at the present 
niotnent, and that same marvellous language as spoken by 
Alcibiades in his conversations with Socrates, and Alexander the 
Macedonian with bis literary captains : — so true are the obser- 


j(uag6 with its inHections corrWtly written might essiiy be mis- 
taken a <}olloquial dialect of some ancient week colony* were 
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it possible for a scholar unacquainted with the existence of the 
nation in modern times to meet with a Romaic translation of 
Thucydides. There is as much difference between the language 
of Homer and the New Testament, as between that of the New 
Testament and a modern Greek Review. Greek and Arabic 
seem to be the two spoken languages that have suffered tlie 
smallest change in the lapse of ages. The inference is plain, 
that these are the nations which have admitted the smallest in- 
fusion of extraneous social elements, and been the least under 
foreign compulsion in modifying their liabits and ideas ; or else, 
that the ties of blood and race are weaker than those of civilisa- 
tion and religion, and literature and religion liave created Arabs 
and Greeks out of Syrians or Ethiopians and Sclavonians or 
AJbanians 

It will be observed that Mr. Finlay, in this passage, talks of 
the Neo-IIellenic language as it appears when its inflections are 
correctly written,*” implying, of course, that it is not always so 
written or at least spoken ; and this is a distinction to which we 
now wish particularly to direct the attention of our readers ; — 
because from not observing it has arisen that confusion of ideas 
on this subject, which it is the main object of the present paper 
to remove. To the accident of having their inflections sometimes 
incorrectly written all languages are exposed more or less 
according to circumstances: the talk of the uneducated and 
half-educated inwall countries is for the most part nothing else 
than a degraded form of the written language, arising out of a 
careless habit of dealing with the formative element of the lan- 
guage and its settled analogies, where the conti’olling power of 
educated intellect is removed. The process of change, more- 
over, which goes on silently in all languages is violently and 
prematurely hastened in ages of barbaric corruption and national 
decay ; and in this way it could not but be that the highly orga- 
nized language of ancient Greece should have been shaken 
somewhat out of its cohesion, and lost no small part of its fine 
consistency, so soon as a tyrannic barbarism left the uneducated 
masses without the regujating power of a grammatical tradition, 
and the check of an acknowledged Iite|!^ary standard. And Uot 
only so : but all sorts of foreign and iU^assimilated words^ even 
in spite of a high linguistic genius in the people, would intrude 
themselves into the pure stratum of the national speech, and 
decidji^pproaches would be made towards the creation of a tiew 
ate. That this took place^with. the language of the 

By Gsoi^ Ptalay^ Edinl^Srgh : 

1851. A most VAtuable ooatribution to tJvo history of a period Q^paratively 
mtie known a&d little cared fpr. ^ ** 
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jGrreeks during the middle ages, to a conwderable extent, is an 
indubitable fact — such a fact, indeed, as only a miraqle could 
have prevented ; but it took place to a less extent than with the 
language of their Homan masters ; and \he result is, that the 
popular language of the lowest and most uneducated Greeks, 
during any period that can be named of mediseval or modem 
declension, possesses more of an essentially Greek character than 
the most classical Italian exhibits of Latin. The followi*ig short 
popular song on the taking of Constantinople by the Turks in 
1453, written in all possibility not long after that event, will set 
this in a clear light. 

II§pav rrjp iroXw Trfjpdv Trfjpap rrjv SaXovl/cTjv ! 
nfipav Koi rrjv dyidv So<l>tdpy to pueya pova<TTi]pc, 

TH rpia/cdirta triqpLavrpay /cal €^7]PTa Bvo /capiTrdpaL<;* 

KaOe Kap/rrdva koli iramrm KaOd Trait^d^ /cal Sid/co^, 

Xip^d vd /3yovp TO. dyia, K 6 ^aaCKed^ top KotrpLov, • 

0(opr) TOO? ^p6^ ef ovpavSt dyyeXcov (Itt to aropLa' 

AejiTjT dtnriv rriv y^aXpLo/Bidp vd y(apLrfX(oaovv r dyia, 

Kal (TretXre Xdyov eU rrjv (ppayKidv, vd epdovv va ra ttuutovp, 
Nd irdpovv ^ov 'xpvevv arappov, kcu t dyiov evayydXioVf 
Kal rriv dyiav rpaire^av vd pdq Tr}p dpoXvvow 
Sdv T d/cov<T€C 7] AecTToiva, BaKpp^ovv fi 

KPpla^ BeaTTOLVa ! purf /cXacri^, pbij BuKpv^jj^ 
ndXe pii ^^oVouv, /ccupov^, TrdXe Biku aov elvai. 

LITISUAL THANSLATION. 

They have taken the citj— they have taken it— they have taken 
Thessalonica ’ 

They have taken also St. Sophia, the laige minster 
Which had ihre<? hundred altar-bells, and sixty-two bells in the 
steeple, 

4.nd to every bell a priest and to every priest a deacon. 

And when the Most Holy went out, and the Lord of the World, 

A voice was wafted from heaven, from the mouth of angels, 

** Leave oflf your singing of psalms, set down the Most Holy, 

And send word to the land of (he Franks, that they may come and 
• take it ; 

That they may take the golden cross, and the holy gospel, 

And the holy table, ttmt (the infidels} may not pollute it.’' 

When our Lady heard this her images wept j 
» Be appeased, Sovran Lady> and do not weep, 

For again, With the years and the seasons, again the mmsiet’^will be 
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We have here, manifestly^ a very different sort of Greek from^ 
that used by our living Corfiote orator. With a pencil hastily 
w^e have noted — which details, however, we need not 
trouble the reader — in tliese thirteen lines at least fite-and- 
TWENTy gross deviations from the grammatical propriety or the 
etymological parity of ancient Greek speech ; whereas, in the 
oration wo found that the number of similar deviations only 
amounted to rive. In the song we find words carelessly cur- 
tailed in every way, the augment omitted before the past tense 
of the verb, and the last syllable which contains the flectional 
characteristic of tlie nouns ; we find the grossest confusion of 
declensions, as for , we find prepositions 

used with a wrong case, to express what a right case would have 
sufficiently expressed without a preposition ; we find foreign 
words which are not required, and native words so defaced as to 
be with great difficulty recognised. And yet with all this, no 
philologist will say that this specimen of vulgar motlern Greek 
is not Greek, or, in any scientific sense, a new language, Ro- 
maic or Romanizing it certainly is not, however miicJi that name 
from purely political influences may have gained currency for a 
season. There is only one Latin word — and that low Latin — in 
the whole poem, {Kagmava — a bell ,) and this, iu fact, is the 
only non-Ilellenic word which it contains. It appears, there- 
fore, that, even in its lowest and most degraded form, the lan- 
j^uage of Homer asserted its powerful instinct of rejecting what 
is foreign, and enriching itself from its own resources, — a philo- 
logical fact connected with the Greek language that distinguishes 
it characteristicalljr at the present moment from every cultivated 
tongue now used in Europe. 

Such are the pliilological facts. A glance at the history of 
the remarkable people, who inherit this language, will shew' 
how the facts are so. In the first place, we must start with the 
intense feeling of nationality, and the strength of native organic 
impulse that was in the Greek language, when it first came in 
contact with those corrupting influences that, to all human 
ap])earance, seemed destined to overwhelm it, but against which, 
as we have seen, it has triumphantly maintained its position now 
fcr nearly 2000 years. In the next place, we must take along 
with ua the prominent fact that Greece, when these evil influ- 
ences began to act on its language, was already the acknow- 
mistress of the intellectual world, and seated on a throne 
|| whl^ abe c<inld not be dislodged* Eude Mummius, there-* 
Vwfaen betook Corinth, and made lime of its statues, and 
of iti pictures, had no power to touch a tillable of its 
Ifmgui^e; the captive tongue rather rose and disarmed the 
, ^ •*+ 
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conqueroi*, as bearded Mara hae oft-times been tamed by a 
single look of the beautiful Aphrodite* Instead^ therefore, of 
the language of Strabo or Galen showing any signs of corrupt 
tion, from its subjugation to those fierce conquerors who gave 
tlie West of Europe not only a policy but a tongue, we find, on 
the contrary, that the sty'le of tlie first lyric poet, Horace, and 
the first historian of imperial Borne, Tacitus, is singularly 
marked with Hellenisms ; and in the next generation w^e find a 
philosophic Roman emperor using for the daily iottinp of his 
pious diary, the language of a Grecian Zeno. Even St. Paul, 
though, from his high ground, he could afford to speak lightly 
of that wisdom of words of which the Greeks boasted, could 
find the diction of no other language more appropriate for pour- 
ing out the fiery volumes of his own Hebrew inspiration ; and 
so it remained through the w'hole middle ages. During that 
dark period, the Greeks, after centuries of Roman degradation 
and debasement, were alternately crushed beneath the iron weight 
of Byzantine fiscal oppression, or scourged by the furious and 
reiterated lash of barbaric invasion; but the Goths and the 
Huns boat against the doors of Athena’s inner Parthenon in 
\ain, and the swarthy Slavonian hordes, though they cut up the 
grass of Elis, and baptized the whole of the Morea with savage^ 
sounding names, could not prevail far, a$ to exterminate the 
Greek tongue from the land where Plato mused and Paul 
preached. These Slavonians, by whom the whole Morea was 
“ barbarized,” as one of the learned Byzantine emperors narrates,* 
were in a few ages forced to follow the example of their more 
cultivated predecessors, the Romans. They received the Chris- 
tian religion, and wliatever literary culture Byzantium could 
boast, from the Greek language, The^ acknowledged also the 
superior administrative power — the relic of old Roman strength 
—that lay in the strong iconoclastic emperors, and bowed be- 
neath the military severity of the Bpsiliau family. Though 
superior in numbers at first, they were by decrees swallowed up 
by the greater mental and moral strength of the Greeks, 'the 
brute force of blind matter yielded, as it always does^ in a pren 
tracted content, before the marshalled battalions of mind. The 
Slavonian clement was altogether absorbed by the Greek ; and 
they are heard of no more in the world, save, perhaps, in the 
pages of learned Qerman professors, whose business it is to 
allow nothing to die. 

The existence o£ the Eastern eippire at Constat^tinople for the 
lopg periocb during which new kingdotns wei'e forming, and new 

^ Sse the aathoHMee ou this suBjeei la: Falltu«Yavejtf*S faihoiiB work ou tlio 
jHer^a, Stutgart and TUblngen, 18S0 ; aadFinb>*B Onm dn4 !^€^»ond. 
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caliy, aiid cdtiotis iiij^ddy ; pfiJIolbgioafiy ^Iso it is 

of 130 less importance, m through of it tN Crreek 

language was pix-sor^ad up to rte year 14S8 m a perfectly un- 
^ corrupted states It iswdl known ^tbat mo odocajted classes in 
" Byzantium nCvor ackuo^lodged m a lodtimato Ktof'ary 

" composition that vulgar dialect of has we^ 

just given. They looked upon 8ttch*W10iacJs^ precisely as Mr. 
jDIsraeli, or Mr. Bulwerdo, pn the songs mii^Torkshire plough-p 
\ man or a London thief ; as a general lUet'arv medium such a 
corrupt lingo did not exist and could not bo recognised, Ac- 
cordingly we find one of the latest of the By/iantine historians—^ 
Chalcondyles, the historian of the Turks-j-using a language that 
ip C5oinparison with that of the New Testament for instdrice.t-^rs 
entitled to be considered classical. The optative niood, which, 
as we observe<l, is never found in the narrative style of modern 
Greek, appears very rarelj' in the New Testament t in Chalcon- 
dyles it is as frequent as in Xenophon or Herodotus. It is plain, 
therefore, that so long as a continual spriesof national histoiians 
and theologians existed in the capital of an acknowledged Greek 
empire, writing after the models of ancient learned tradition, no 
corrupt or conglomerate language (such as the Bornans and the 
l^ombards generated in Italy) cmijd possibly arise. As the fall 
of the Western Empire was a necessary preliminary to the ciea- 
tioft of that new mongrel diaipet on which Dante impressed the 
stamp of classicklity, so befote the advent of the Murads and 
the mahmtoads, and the heroic death of Constantine Paieologus, 

^ Greek could not become a dead language. What has t^ien 
place since f Had the Tarfea been a race of superior intellectual 
, eulture to the Greek?, and had tlie religious opinions of the con- 
, querofs been of a character with which the conquered could have 
iiStympathwed, then it waj? pos^hlerAhat pat of tlie popular cof- 
rnpte(^$l^re^ of the middfe putted %Uh tb^ elements 
Uf eortftption. by ftia fie# might 

^ dijit 

tlijiTrowhadourg, 

i tW bf the ele- 

brptight WrS&y|bf Byssantiiarti* :neeessitated 
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tlio part of tlie worshippers — tlien, and not till then, was it pos- 
sible tliat the Greek language shoiil’ 'xpericnee corruption 1‘rorn 
the influence of Turkish masters. Far more likely nas it that 
Christian Venice with her European civilisation and her coin- 
incrcial magnificence should have achieved a victory not only 
over the body but over the mind of that part of Greece which 
for so many ages she {)osses.sed ; and the great currency of Ita- 
lian in Corfu and Zante even at the ])resent liour, may be 
a guarantee of what four centuries more of Italian ascendency 
might have done towards tlie extirpation of the language of 
Homer from the country of Ulysses. But against the Venetian 
ascendency also, it must be borne in mind, strong elements of 
hostility w'cre at work. Tlie (B'ceks hate the Foj)e as heartily 
as they hate the devil ; and the character of the Venetian go- 
A'crnment in the seven islands was not of a nature so much to 
hav^e corrupted (B’cek by assimilation as to Iiave exterminated it 
])y o])|)ression. But whatever may liave been the fate of this 
divine language under the supposable inlluonce of a loiig conti- 
nued CJiristian desj)otism— dor a conquer(‘d couiitrv must always 
be govei’ned to a c(U’tain extent despoticalK^ — the great revolu- 
tion of l(S21 lias given the linguistic genius of the Gri'ek peojih? 
so strong an impulse in the op|)osit(^ dii'‘(dion, that centuries of 
new oppression and tyranny will luiV^piiivd to rob the lunv- 
restored language of tlio juirity whicdi it ha ; aaiiKul by tlie W'ork 
of a single generation. As wIumi a stnmg nem laboui ing under 
some moody monomania, wliicli dulls bis eye, and ])alsies bis arm, 
is suddenly awaikened to a consciousness of his olrl self, and by a 
single burst of nervous energy, the hoiuls of despair tliat bomul 
him arc siiajit for ever ; so the suecesslul jxditical movement 
whicli shook off the Ihirkish yoke, awoke in the (ii'eek mind all 
those dormant claims to intellectual dislinetiou wliich the exist- 
ence of their language jiroved them to possess : and next to tlio 
idea of freedom, the idea of education heeame dominant in tlie 
revived nation. But education in a nation of (jI reeks, w as merely 
another name for a purified (Bvek language ; in jirojiortion as a 
(B'eek’s intellectual attainment rose, liis desire to ])uss(‘ss for him- 
self and for liis nation the free us(j of the language of Plato and 
Chrysostom, became more intense ; his language in fact was to 
the Creek the strongest fact in his nationality ; and to this lan- 
guage he lias accordingly devoted himself with a zeal and a 
devotion which alone is sufficient to prove him worthy of the in- 
dependence which lie enjoys. A very limited and superficial 
acquaintance with tlie products of the (Bvek press during the 
last twenty years, will convince anj^ man who chooses to in(|iiire 
of the truth of wiiat we here as.sert. The mere existence of the 
University of Athens, with its large equipment of accomplished 
professors, is a fact that in this view speaks volumes. It were a 
VOL. XX. NO. XXXIX. K 
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great mistake, however, to look upon the )>resont spotless purity 
of Hellenic speech as it appears in the works w’hich issue from 
the Athenian ])ress, as the mere artificial creation of a few aca- 
demic men. The (jfreek language has, and always has had a 
tendency to purity itself, independent of the exertions of learned 
academicians and scientific corporations. The purification of the 
language is a national instinct, a poj)nlar idea ; otherwise it never 
could have succeeded to such a wamderful extent as we see. We 
have no space to ])rove this in detail ; but if any man will travel 
in Greece, and speak Greek with tin; Greeks, 1. • will not be long 
in learning what we mean. The Greeks, whatever their faults 
be, are not a ])eople to j)Ossess such a fine intellectual instrument 
as the language of Plato, and not know^ liow to u.sc il. 

A w'ord iKov on the liftu'atnre of the modern Greeks. Here 
no jx'rson who has been accustomed to consider the most obxious 
facts of literary history, will expect that we arc going to blow 
the mist away I'rom some gohlen j)alace that had b('cn hitherto 
iiivisil)le to the gcmeral eye. xSo jierson expects tlie flower and 
tiic fruit of a jjlant till the root he fairly fixed in the ground, 
ddie material through the whole order of tilings of whieh wx‘ are 
a jiart, is the indisjieiisahlc basis of the intellectual ; and a couii' 
try grasjiing painfully after the first elements of material jiros- 
])erity, can nevt-r jiroduce li rich and vigorous national literature, 
Asea^ily could Dante have apjieared in the days wlnm Ijomhanls, 
Jiomaiis, (iauls. Normans and Saracens w'ere fighting about the 
])ossession of a few ducliies in Apulia ; as readily could th(‘ tragic 
grace of Jbicim', and the charming mysticism of Aladame 
Guyon have been contemporary with Iving (Jlovis and his rude 
Franks, as that a gn'at poet should appear amid the physical de- 
solation and jirostratioii under which (ireece has suffered for so 
many centuries. All that a reasonable man can exjiect from the 
modern ( jrcidv mind is, that it should shew itself by indubitable 
symj'loms to be alive ; that there should be a healthy national 
feeling in the masses ; and that it should he in general no less 
true of the modern than of the ancient (ireeks, — that they “ seek 
after wusdom.” We shouhl hope to see among this people, if 
they are truly the sons of tneir lathers, in the first place a large 
spirit ‘T ap])ropriati()ii ; fr)r only by adopting and assimilating 
the intellectual productions of the leading nations of Europe, 
can the modern (ireeks hope to assert their place among the 
cultivated nations of the West. This is the law of nature. 
Nations, like individuals, must learn from their superiors before 
tliey can aspire to teach. The premature originality of ignor- 
ance, or of the solitary self-taught student, is a frothy soap-bubble, 
easily created and easily destroyed. Of this great truth the 
(ireeks have shewn by their conduct, from the days of Adaman- 
tine Corais dow'nwaixls, that they arc ju’ofoundly aware. That 
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i^ront scholar and true j)atri(»t, felt deoply two ^rcat truths on 
which the pro^rivss of the Greek p pie (lurino; the last fiity 
yeai’s has mainly (IcjKMKled — that intellectual culture \^as 
with the (ireeks in c()inj)etition witli the Turk^^^ the surest lever 
of national independence ; aiul aijain, tliat tlu' intelh'Ctual cul- 
ture of a peojde witli such a rich inheritance from tlu' ])ast, must 
be based on a thorough knowledge of their own classical litera- 
ture. ^vor were tliese the tluuiirhts of Corals only; tlu y \^erc 
tile tlioughts of the jieoplo of wJiom he nas the most accom- 
]>]ished spokesman. Hence his inlluence ; hence their whole 
career from the establishment of the famous schools at Kydcjiiia, 
Scios, and Yannina, to the erection of such noble cdm-alioiial 
buildin^jjs as the ^ A paaKelovA' or Youiii:^ Ladies" Academy, and 
the Otlionian Tlniversity of Atluais. The lloni‘ishino cuuiililion 
of this latter establishment alonef — an establislunent in its ])lace 
far more efliclent in every sense than Oxford and ("ambridi'i' are 
in theirs; — tin’s fresh-sprimij; Univcu’sily nitli its uell-maishalled 
lines of accomplislu'd ])rofessors, and ti’oo])s of cayu*r-t‘\ ed stu- 
dents, nould be a suflicient ]»roof of the wondeiful intelK'ctual 
activity ol the ])eu])l(‘, evim were there not a single printed book 
in the laimua^e. Hut theri' is no lack of books. The jui’ss ol’ 
Athens within the la^t tifty years has been uncommonly active. 
A city, whose ]) 0 ])ulatiou does not ex^ual that of Lerth, snj>plies 
intelb'clnal nourishment to its inhabitants in tin* shajie of at 
least half a dozen literary and political ])ap' rs, some oi’ ^^llich 
contain essays on the (juestions of the day, mitten \\illi a 

talent and a command of lan^iiaoe of wliicli the first newsjiaper 
in Lnglaiid would liave no cause to lie ashamed. As for mor(i 
bulky performances the Gr^'eks liave now excellenl systematic 
treatises on most branches of' science, conij>osi‘(l by men who, to 
tlie native shrewdness of th(;ir i*ace, add the most vaiious acfjnire- 
incnts fioin the great laboratories of Freneli aenteness and (ier- 
man erudition. A list of some of the.se will ])e found in Pro- 
lessor Brandis" very able work, vol. iii.j). 200 ; but tlieir number 
is increasing daily, and fj'om the fine intellectual temper of the 
people, must increase. If the works of such men as JVofessors 
Kangahe, Aso])ius, and . Ikaparogopoulos, are not bolter known 
in tliis country, it arises jiartly Irom the extremely conceited 
superciliousness with which scholars in tliis country are aeeiis- 
torned to look on every product of (rreek literature m^t williin a 
certain artificially cireumscrihed domain called classical 

* The A^tretKuev is a splcndifl new building, erected by the Tiuinificeiice of 
vate individual, on tlic same elevated ground on ^\llich the bing's palaet' and the 
University stand, a little more to the nortli, and on the opposite side of the street. 
No man who t«es this building can desj^air of Greece. 

■f According to a statistical statement in the ASnva, of 7tli July, the Othonian 
University has 39 professors, and 590 students in the CHrrent }ear. 
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partly from the fact that these highly gil'ted and well-instructed 
])ersons, as INlr. ]5randis sui^iTOsts, have, with a ])atriotic self- 
denial been less anxious about their Kiiropean reputation as 
authors, than about their (rreek usefidness as teachers. At the 
present moment, indeed, Greece re(piiros that all the energies 
of her best iik'U shall be devoted to the great work of public in- 
struction ; and no man that knows the elements of wliieh the 
present acaclemic stalf in Athens is composed, will doubt that she 
has in this res[)ect been most faithful to herself. All these scien- 
tific and literary works, moreover, whetl-or original or trans- 
lated, are written in a style of Ilolkmic elega:^ec and purity, 
whicli even the (ireeks themselves twenty years ago would have 
deemed impossible. So swift is progress in th(' rhetorical de- 
partment when tlui nimble (ireek wit sets itself seriously to use 
the materials offered by the rich and flexibh* Greek tongue. 

Of works bearing the ty])e of a fn^sh nationality, without 
wliich tlui best for(‘ign a})propriation couhl [produce only a meagre 
result — the modern Greeks ])resent us in the first place with the 
military memoirs of rerrlunbus, liighly esteemed by Niebuhr, 
ajid other historical and biographical works. True it is, that tlic 
modern Jlelicncs are not likely to j)roduce an account of their 
own great (exploits in the late war, which shall surpass that of our 
own countryman, Goiido^^, in accuracy and im])artiality ; l)nt 
a liberal dash of ])atriotic colouring will bo readily forgiven as 
much to a modem Greek Tricoupi,* as to au aiieient IJomau 
Jdvy ; and in tli''< dej)artmeut we advise our Hellenistic readers 
to kee]) their eyes open, as new hooks are now issuing from tlie 
press, and otlu'rs are justly expected, tliat will give to tlie recent 
national history that |iroinineiice in the new national literature 
to which it is so justly entithal. In the meantime, those students 
of Greek literature wlio consider a modern Hydriote IMiaulis as 
interesting a human (‘haracter as an ancient Phorniio, will find 
the true spirit of the Greek revolt, perhaps, most effectively re- 
flected in the po])ular ballads, whoso authorsliijj is unknown, and 
in some of the f)olitical and patriotic jjoetry of Alexandros 
Sontzos. The popular ballads of the modern Greeks, tlie 
Tpaydvhia Pai/Lidi/ca, arc indeed as evidences of a healtliy 
national vitality, superior to any literary product of the national 
mind that has yet appeared. Popular poetry, like wild jilants to 
tlie botanist, has to the man of refined taste always a certain 
value beyond its inlieri iit worth as poetry, merely because it is 
popular. Even the vulgar ejiigrams of Martial, replete as they 
are with low puns and filthy buftboncry, arc, as the exponents 

* Tliia passape was written in the exj)ectation of the speedy appearance of the 
History of the Greek lievohition, by Tricoupi, of whicli the first volanie now 
on our table. It promises well; and, as far as we have read, does not seem 
chargeable with any undue partiality to the author’s countryineii. 
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the corruj)t life of imperial Romo, of far greater value to 
tlic literary liistorian, tliaii some of tlie most fijiislied odes of 
Iloraeo. AAdiatevcr faults they have, :uey are jdauts \\ liicli look 
like the soil wliciice they s])rung; and t]>at is always jdeasing to 
a scientitie eye. So these Romaic ballads are simple euougli, 
certainly ; they are many nt them mere voices or hreathiugs of 
tile j)opu]ar lite, with very little jnietic genius, and little or no 
artistic skill; still they have a fragrance of nature about them, 
and a freshness, such as Scottish noses siinlf np Iron: bleak 
moors and green fields, envying not at all tlie strong ni-(mn that 
hows from exuberant fields overlluslied with the living gold and 
])urple ol‘a ricli tropical vegetation. L"nf|uestionahly inferior to 
our Scottish jioetiT of the same class in variety ol dramatic 
element, in tlie fine play of hnmoiir, and in rhythmical compass, 
tlioy are .'it tlie same time so truly pojinlai*, and so thorouglily 
(ireek, that wliosocNcr loves Greece must love tliem. For our- 
seKes ^^e are fW'e to eoidess, that if a public bonfire of (jieek 
lyric ])oefrv amu’c to be made aftei‘ the fashion of l)nn (Quixote's 
library in (’c‘r\ antes, w(^ sliould put in a strong word of' inter- 
ci'^sioii in favoiii* of the lisping flumeis of Soldi and iMaina, 
while tlie j/olislied pjvttinessos of the classical anriiology, and 
trim vohiptuonsness of the real ami tlu^ pseudo-A naereon were 
jiostpoiied. It is incredible, iiuloi'd? w hat a stomach certain 
peo])Ie liav(' for Greek within the arbitrary line of a cei'tain esta- 
blished jihilology, while e\ery thing beyond that is naught. 
Learned nuai will niuiieh stone and gravel o d of long-worked 
and authorized beds, while the honey-laden th>my hanks in 
regions oi' less ortliodox researcli, are left to waste their fragrant e 
and tlieir swt*ets on solitude. There is a natural jirefeivnct' no 
doubt ill fa\our of antiipiity, which has its value without uni- 
versity walls, as well as within tlieni ; but a wise man will not 
allow' himself to he so befooled by a venerable (»id grey sttme, 
however large, as to prefer it seriously to the magnificent dome 
(jf a living St. Peter’s. A vile daub, thougli guaranteed from 
the hand of St. Luke liimself, is after all tlie ])ious and artistic 
sentiment you can spend upon it, only a daub ; and the worst 
))ictiire that ever George ITarvcy painted, is to a sane eye in 
reality worth more, tliongh tlie ]>icture-dealers and the virtuosos 
talk less about it. Viewed in this light, the Romaic ballads wdll 
alw ays form a most important department of tlie lyrical riches of 
the Greek language, even to those who know that there was not 
a dro]) of Greek blood iu the body of Afarco Rozzari.* lie, and 
the other brave Albanesc heroes of the w\nr of independence, 

* “ Tho H)]«lipr8 of Soiili, and the sailors of Il^dra, the bravest warriors, and 
the most skilfe4 mariners, in the late strufjple, were of the ])urest Albanian race, 
unaltered h\' any mixture of Ucllcnic blood.”— M^’dia ral Gretce and T'r<^~ 
htzondj p. lifi. 
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^vcro swiillowed np by tbc overpowering influence of Greek 
civilisation, and becanio Greeks, just as Ijucan, and Seneca, 
though Sj>anis]i born, becanne Ivoinans. 

T(» discuss tin’s popidar poetry fully, and to brin^ out dis- 
tinctly the traits of national Jiistory and (!haractcr with which it 
is replete, would n'([nire a separate article. We can only in- 
dulge oursi‘lves at j)rescnt in ^ivin<v one or two specimens of 
translation from our own portfolio, '^fhe ballad poetry is remark- 
able for beino in the general case not ihynied ; a classical feature 
which we hope may conciliate some acadiunic reader. This 
h'ature the (k'rman translator, the well-known pi.'lhellene, Wil- 
ladin Mi'dler, has preserved.* We shall generally folhnv his 
example. The ibllowing short little piece w'as much admired 
by (ioethe. 

(hiAROx AN'o Tun Soiu.s. 

“ A\diy are (lie bills so dusky dark, so dark and sablc-shroiidcd ? 

Is it the wind that flouts tin* cruLr, or is it the I'ain that’s healing?’' 

’dds not (ho wind that llouts the crag, 'tis not tlu*, rain thaGs beating ; 
''Fis oidy Charon wdlh his dea<h that o'er the Iiills is treading. 

The young he dj-ives befon; his path, the old ho drags behind him; 
'Fln^ children,' and the weeping hahes, he on liis saddle bindeth. 
d'ln^ old bosccch the rider grim, the young with tears imj)Iore liim — 

‘ O (diaron, lialt where the ^g)ttago smokes, where the fountain cool 
is tlowing, 

'Fho ohl wjU drink the water clear, the young will fling the pel)bles, 
'Fhc children witli / lieir tender arms, will pi nek the flowers so blooming.' 
‘ J will not halt v !terc the cottage smokes, nor wdicro the fount is 
How ing ; 

hk)r niotliors would come to the fountain clear, and know their weep- 
ing children, 

And wives w'ould know tlieir husbands dear, nor would allow the 
parting.'" 

Charon, or Death, is a great figure in the popular poetry of 
tlie modern Groc*ks, and is one of the very few, perhajis the only 
mythological personage which ll^zantine orthodoxy, and {Slavon- 
ian barbarism, have left to haunt the Jiills of Greece from the 
fair company that once peopled Olym})iis. Here is another in 
which that grim ferryman of the ferruginous boat, assumes the 
functions of the ancient Nemesis, and rebukes the pride of life 
in one who is too young to know that He that glorieth 
should glory in the Lord.” 

Charon and the Maiden. 

A fair young maid was boasting higli she feared no harm from 
Charon, — 

Nine brothers she Iiad, and Constantine w'as soon to be her husband, 
AVIlo owaied four lofty palaces, and w^as lord of many houses. 

“ _ Y- 

• Miillcr’s edition of the ballads -was published at Lcipsig in 1825, the year 
immediately following their publication by Fauriel at Paris. 
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liut Charon changed liis shape, and came like to a hhu•k-^^i^gcd 
swallow, 

And flew athwart, and shot the maid “’the heart with his deadly 
arrow ; 

And her mother wept when she beheld, her mother wept full sorely. 
‘^ () (/haron, eriiol was ihy r.im, thy .shot that .smote iny daugliter, 
^ly dear'lo\ed girl, my onl}^ child, in all her youth and h(‘auty !" 
Then from the tar and mountain glen came Con.stantinc the bride- 
groom. 

With Iburscore men, and sixty-two to harp the bridal musi,-. 

“ IFavc done with glee, my trusty men ; ye Iiarjan-'^, cease your 
harping; 

A er(»s.s I see before the door of my hride/s mother’s dwelling, 
lielike, belike, her mother is dead, her mother or el.^e her father ; 
Or of her brothers one hath been sore wounded in tln^ battle,.'’ 
lie s[)ur.s his .steed, his good black steed, and to the church he 
eometh, 

And tinds the nia.ster- mason there, whore he a (ornb is building. 

“ <jo(l hh'ss thee, ma.ster-mason, say, whose tomb here ait thou 
building 

“ Kor (ho maid .so fair, witlr yellow hair and dark eyc.s, I am building ; 
Nine brothel's had sh(‘, and Constaniine w:is "oon to he hfU’ husband, 
Who owiumI four h»Ay palaee.s ami was lord of mtuiy hoii^C'..” 

“O master-mason, mast(‘r tim*, [ piay iIks.*, speed thy building, 

A little larger make tin* tennh, a lomn to hold two Ixnlies.” 

He took his golden-hilted sword, and in his heart he plunged it ; 
And in tliat fomb they buried two, the maid and the ytjulli that 
loved her. * 

Tlic above* two ballads are from Fanriers collection, and cx- 
liibit tlio gi'iieral type of tlie sliori Uuniaie rpayovSe, bolli iii 
matter and manner. Idle rhythm is one .snllicii*ntly 1‘aniiliar to 
our ear, and liandled not witliont a tincluri^ of tliat .slcejiV mono- 
tony and canorous iteration, in wliieli tlie nnenhivated j)o])ular 
ear delights. The l'ollo\\ing is from Dr. Kind's little \olnnie, 
and is rhymed. 

TiIK CCEl’TIJS. 

From the hills the Clejiths came down, 

Seeking lior.se.s to their mind ; 

Horses none when they could find 
All my pretty lambs they stole — 

Lambs and kids they took l!ie whole. 

And away, away they go! 

O woe's me ! \voc’s me, waly wo I 
]\Iy lambs away 
And my kid.s took they ; 

O woe's me, woe ! 

II. 

And the pail in which I pour 
The creaming milk, a\vay they bore ; 
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And the pipe to wliich I .sing, 
lludcly from my hands they wring. 

And away, away they go ! 

O wo(‘/.s me ! woe’s me, waly wo ! 

JVFy lambs away 
And my kids took they 
O woe’s me, woe ! 

in. 

And they took away outright, 

AVitli its horns of silver white, 

My brave bedwether, that outrulled 
Its shaggy lleeee oftlovving gold. 

And away, away they go ! 

() wocj’s nu‘ ! woe’s me, w.aly wo! 

My lambs and iny wet her 
Tln*y .stole together ; 

() woe’.s me, woe ! 

IV. 

AVonld to Ood .some vengeful hand 
INIight seize the lawle.ss rohher band 
111 their dens; and sheer undo 
Them, and all their thie\ish crew 1 
'I'hat 1 might sec my brave belwether, 

And my lambs again together 
In the fold. — O waly woe! 

J\ly lamb.s away 

Aiul my kids took they ; 

O woe’s me, woe, ! 

V. 

If the All-holy in the skies 
The ruthless robbers will chasti.se, 

I will roast a lamb till it 
Fall in pieces from the spit; 

Mid flowers that tell of coming May, 

On holy Oeorge’s festal day. 

I’ll feast, and bless the ipieen all-holy. 

That laid the ruthless robbers lowly. 

(I woe s me ! woe's me, waly wo ! 

INly la Libs away 

And my kids took they ; 

O woe's me, woe ! 

This song is characteristic enough, both of what certain parts 
of Greece are now, and of wliat certain parts of Scotland were 
not much above a hundred years ago. There is nothing in 
Greek brigandage but what belongs to the history of all nations 
at a certain stage of civilisation. The la.st verse with its pro- 
minent imprecation of the Virgin Mary, the all-holy {Travaylci) 
queen of heaven, and Saint George, and the act of worship of 
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uliicli the roasting of a whole sheep forms a principal part, is 
j[)eciiliarly Neo-Ilellcnic, and will siii^gest to those wlio have 
visited Greece, many a pleasant picture of rustic jnety of wliich 
tliey may havti been s]>ectators. 

Inferior in interest to the popular ballads, but still not with- 
out a strong claim on the attention of the lover of poetry, are 
tlie more cultivated efforts of the young Greek lyre — not Hying 
voices of tlu‘ Lindislinguishefl peoj>le, but distinct articulations of 
some known singer, and professional student of verse. In this 
d('partment of literature tlie Greeks have no doubt yr‘t to look 
for their uatioual spokesman. Instead of a p«>etieal Napoleon, 
leading whole armies to the fields of harmonious conflict, and 
lilliug Europe ^^ith the sound of a suceession of great battles, \^e 
have only a few expert skirmishers, and ea})taius of the guerilla 
warfare of the muses, whose e\j)loits none Jicar of but those 
^vho visit the valleys where they are native. Ibnvever high 
Pauagiot(\s Soutzos may conceit himstdf to stand-— and lie has 
made some (uirious revelations of selfesteem lately, in tlie 

' Aui)ij” and elseuhc're — lie may depend upon it tin.' eyes of 
khiro])e are not directed to liim at the jiresent moment. 11 is 

Messiah,’’ we are afraid, >\ill never make oiuj-tcmtli jiart of the 
noise in Eurojie that was made hy that windy production of* the 
same name, in which the German iNI^ltou (“yes a German 
Milton !'’y vented his vaporous piety. On a late occasion taking 
it up, (for Sunday reading,) before getting to the end of the first 
act, wo wcr(3 so atllicted with a languid sensati.)?), similar to what 
o])[)rcsses the stomach after large potations of weak tea, that we 
could proceed no furtlier. In “Tlie Wanderer^’ of his brother 
Alexander, there are no doubt iiidividual ])assages of considerable 
lyric power and subliiiiity; but, as a whole, it is merely a feehle 
and broken echo of Cliilde Harold, 'I'o condemn all the larger 
productions of tlic recent Greek muse wludesale, we will ziot 
venture, because we have not read them; but what wo Jiavc 
read, besides a great deal of false and exaggerated sentiment, 
labours under the general vice of rhetorical diffusencss, whicli 
must be violently cut down, before any high cxeelleiice can be 
achieved. Among the lighter warhlings of’ tlie lyre, however, 
we have found several jiieccs, and hope to find more, that w'ell 
deserve a place in any collection of Greek lyric poetry; and 
even in mucJi that is feeble or exaggerated, wc have been 
delighted to recognise a flush of nationality that is powerful to 
lend an engaging charm even to weakness. Patriotism, like 
charity, covers a multitude of .sins. In the following ode, for 
instance, of Karatsout.scas, there is much that is juvenile in 
the style, and overworked in the sentiment;* but it is so 

* Kind says that the author was only twenty years of age at the publication of 
tlio volume from which this extract is taken 
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thoroughly Greek, and expresses so burningly from the heart of 
Hellenic patriotism, the faith in a miglity ])aht, and an impend- 
ing future of national glory, that it must be read with very 
great pleasure by all who sympathize with the hopes at present 
animating the best minds in Grrcece. The allusion to Turkey 
in the seventh and eighth stanzas, and to the restoration of 
the Byzantine empire in the concluding part of the poem, 
will be read with interest at the present moment. Poets have 
sometimes more to do with politics than diplomatists. 

PANIIEI.LENICS. 

I. 

With Parnassus* laurel wreath, (he wreath aye green and never-fading, 
Orcen in face of frosty winter, and rude J^oreas harsh-invading ; 

With the laurel I will wreatlic my lyre, a song of froedoru raising 
To iny coiuitry, (areeee and all her mighty glory truly praising; 
Happy if my well-nerved hands shall strike no feebly falling measure, 
If tlie ears that love the land shall diink my loyal strain with pleasure, 
If with song while J commend thee, 

One kind glance of fair approval thou, my country dear, shalt lend 
me ! 

IT. 

For the Mars that wasted Crefa, Greece a stole of sorrow wearcth ; 
P^or the ]Mars that crushed fair Greta, Greece her locks of beauty 
tcareth. 

Greta, when the Mars that crushed thee, marched his club of terror 
shaking, 

Brandishing the j Aord, which flashing fdls the tyrant’s heart with 
quaking, 

Darkened was the ray that cometh from the disk of Pluebus streaming; 
PVom its base in darkness i*ootcd, to its peak with wliilesnow gleaming, 
Men beheld high Ida brightening, 

Saw the seat of thundering Jove far-llaming with the frequent 
lightning. 

III. 

In the Sultan’s hall, the Sidtan’s wisest counsellors assemble, 

Seize their white beards with their hands, and inly puzzled think and 
tremble, 

How tby patriot fire, O Greta, they may quench with tyrant’s knavery ; 
And the powers of I^urope len ^ a lielping hand to fix thy slavery. 

Ply with threats each dastard heart, and bait with golden wiles the 
traitor ; 

And amid the faithless crew, — O sliame, O mockery of nature ! 

He, whom Greece had made defender 
Of her rights — her Consul — he was the first to cry — Surrender ! 

IV, 

And the Greek that loves his country, when he saw his Cretan brother. 
Prostrate, in his brothers breast the rising pity could he smother? 
Was that sacred fire extinguished, that with generous inspiration, 
When the stranger feared to touch her, filled the wide Hellenic nation ? 
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Did the graves nut ope their jaws, and forth with wrathful resurreclion 
liuiih the dim troops of harne^^sed shades, to pledge their father-land’s 
protection ? 

Dill the past not fire the present, 

Jn the hall of every burgher, iu the hut of every peasant ? 

V. 

No ! that fire is not extinguished in the heart of Hellas glowing; 

It shall huiMi while earth shall staml, while old Occan’vS wave is flowing. 
Slavery oit hath stani[)ed on slaves the love of their own degradation : 
Hut the type of years could ne\er stamp with serf the free Greek 
jiatiori. 

Cursed be they who bind the hands of Hollas when her bonds she 
brcakelh ; 

Cursed who bar the gates of freedom, when the glorious start she 
taketh ; 

May the curse of Greeks united, 

Lie upon them, like tlie Furies, when their breath consumes the blighted ! 

VI. 

AVhen the joyful news was speeded, that the sons of Crete had risen, 
All the peo[)lc clapp’d their hands to hail the ca[»tive from his prison, 
All the women and the children leapt for joy ; and every tcmi)Ie 
Was hung with gilis and prayers for thee, that none on thy young 
rights miglit tiMuiplo. 

But the hope ot Greeks was darkened, 3ted their vows had no com- 
pletion, 

And the men that hate l»er triumphed ; and their hatred found addition. 

Treachery vile liatli triumphed u’w* thee, 

Crete ; thou best low ; and we in vain wilh many tears deplore thee. 

VII. 

How should Europe, silly Europe, when the sign of death is plainly 
Hung out on a nalion’s lorehead, try to cheat strong nature vainly? 
Can a tree be bright with hlo.ssom, can its fruit he rif)c and glowing, 
AVlieii a worm the pith consurneth, when no juice of life is flowing .^ 
Even the water round the root, that with such hu.sy care thou poure.^t, 
Feeds the rot that cats the heart of the frail life tJiat thou restorest. 

AVhen life’s thread is broken, never 
Shall the wits of all the wisest bind it with their strong endeavour. 

vtii. 

I will speak it in a figure : like a house with many chambers 
Turkey stands — an old house hoary with the crust of Jong Decembers. 
Many a prideful year it witnessed, now it knows the hour of sorrow; 
Tottering reels one wall to-day, an<l another falls to-rnorrow. 

Let the hand of man approach if, and before its ruin bury 
Nobler piles and worthier mansions, with a wise precaution hurry, 
Down to cast the crazy dwelling, 

And upraise a safer o’er it, and in beauty more excelling. 

IX. 

Europe, if aVork thou scekest where thy toil shall find a blessing, 

For the waste wouldst plant a garden worthy of thy nicest dressing, 
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List, find J will tell tliee wisely how, being great, thou may’st bo 
greater. 

Near to 'Furkey is a land, a little land wlicrc kindly Nature 

Such a power of brilliant beauty, and each comelicst grace has 
showered, 

That no tongue can tell the store of that rich grace with which 'twas 
dowered. 

'Tis a lovely land, concealing 

Virtue, like the inagnei’s [jower, to seize the sense and charm the 
feeling. 


In this land a people dwells, rich in high ancestral glory; 

Cdio names no race more noble in her roll oC various story. 

Hound in darkness lay the K.irth ; the precious light of knowledge 
j)erish(id ; 

Ivule tyrannic, deeply rooted, spread its arms abroad and Nourished. 
TJie forced sweat of jill the nations, and their briglit blood crimson 
flowing, 

Sucked a jnonstrous biform dragon, proud the double ensign shewing 
Of the crown to inonarchs given. 

And the mitre of the priest who serves the J^ord that rules in 
Heaven, 

In the claws of this Chimerp torn, humanity lay bleeding. 

From the East a wasting fire-flood came, and wildly AVestward 
speeding, 

Spread to Earth’"' remotest corner, death and devastation dealing; 
Hut unharmed amid the deluge stood the Hellenic tribe, revealing 
A miraculous virtue stable : by despotic sway surrounded, 

( Greece j)reser\ed her laws and freedom undisturbed and uneon- 
founded ; 

She serene and independent, 

All the world a inarch of tyrants, with a train of serfs attendant. 

XII. 

Strong and self-sustained, Greece never to a sacred priestly college 
Sold le rriglit of thought ; free-branching flowed the common stream of 
knowledge. 

Hrutish gods she never worshipped, crocodiles and creeping creatures, 
Hut Apollo and the IMiises, gods with bright benignant features. 
Pyramitis she never piled, colossal rows of Sphynxes keeping 
Watch around the solemn Dead, in their cold stone-chambers sleeping; 

Hut she raised the glorious temple, 

With its clear sun-fronting rock, and its pillar’d ranges ample. 

XIII. 

In this land the seed of Poesy, by the gods benignly planted. 

Swelled and grew^ to leafy grandeur. Orpheus here and Linns 
chanted 

Songs that stirred the rooted forest, stayed the flood, and tamed the 
lion ; 

Here the stones in rhythmic order rose to please thy lute, Amphion ; 
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Here the fhr career ol’ thought first opened on the wondering nations ; 
Ifero of every art were laid, of every science, sure foundations ; 

And all subtle searching spirits 

Loved to graft their art with thoughts w^iich all the world from 
Greece inherits. 

XIV. 

But alas ! a savage storm swept o'er the land, before whose power 
Lven their trees ii[)rooted fell, the fair trees of the (ircciaii bower, 
And the seed of truth was wafted where a cool-brained race, labo- 
rious, 

Reaped, from fields whicli thou hadst sown, an intellectual harvest 
glorious ; 

And when feasting on the fragrance of thy fruitful gardens, never 
Dreamt to oast a grateful glance on thee, of these fair gifts the giver. 

(ji recce thcii stumbling march assisted, 

But to tlieir conceit no Greece in all the measurctl world existed. 

XV. 

Where the Afuse of Aeschylus soared on wings of solemn eliorus ample, 
Turcoman hoides the soil of JlcIIas with uiilet(«;re(l feet did trample, 
Then wh(*n Riga’s mighty martyr gathered in tlie inspiration 
Of his war-song, all the slender hofies that still sustained his nation. 
On Ifus head the axe descended, lay his laurel cruslied and bloody ; 
lint from that li(!0 song eaine forlli a womlrous blos.som bright and 
ruddy : N 

As from a mother’s throes laborious 
(ireeco was born anew in him, and Freedom ruse to life victorious. 

XVI. • 

Look upon the sleeping infant, lift, yc wise, your high doxology ! 
Come, diplomatisis that finger nations with your cold phrenology,-- 
(.'Oine and touch it ! — a bright future in its noble features shining 
Can yc read, ordoe.stliat glance outrun your powers of dull divining ? 
Seest thou how upon its healthful cheek the rosy beauty glowcih, 
Even as fair Aurora’s beauty, when her fingers red she shovveth, 

And prepares the joys wliieh follow, 

When the awakened world sliall blush beneath the full blaze of 
A[)ollo. 

XVIT. 

Yes, my country, thou shalt never cheat the Iiopes of them that love 
thee ; 

Glows my heart with heat from thee, whose far-shed radiance shall 
approve thee 

To the good; tlie scofler’s doubts tlioii shall dispel with thy appearing. 
Thou shalt be a Titan, glorious through the fields of IJeavcn career- 

Thou shall ride thy car sublime, thy brigbt-maned steeds thy word 
obeying; 

On the green Earth’s face vivific beams of light and heat outraying. 

So ! in rifts, where thou art nighing, 

Opes the blue serene, and all the clouds that darkly lowered arc 
flying ! 
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XVIII. 

In thy cradle, O my country, when tliy baby-life was sleeping, 

In tliy veins the unseen strength of immortal gods was leaping ; 
When the sibilant brood assailed thee, basilisk and ainphisbena, 

With thy young arms thou didst crush them, like the strong son of 
Alcmena. 

When their venomous spires voluminous rolled around thee, thou 
didst seize them, 

And with sudden grasp resistless like the soft clay thou didst squeeze 
them ; 

And before the infant scathless 

Fell the terrible snake of Asia, fell the snake of Egypt breathless. 

XIX. 

Thou hast fought, and art victorious ; on thy laurels thou repairest 
Now thy strength ; thou needest rest to heal the bleeding wounds 
thou bearcst. 

Sleep like ocean when the windless air no swelling -wave is stirring, 
Soft as noon of sultry summer, when no wing of bird is whirring ; 

But like ocean thou sh.'ilt waken, when its placid evening mirror 
Bristles round the pale sea-farer, with a thousand crests of terror, 
When the scowding rack is drifting; 

And to smite the sheer black cliff his scourge the god of waves is 
lifting. 

' ' XX. 

Like an old and sickly lion when its strength is all departed 
Turkey roars. Up, Cl reek, and seize the club of Hercules mighty- 
hearted j ^ 

And with steady foot firm planted, and with strong hand overpow’oring, 
Prostrate lay with deadly blow the .savage monster, hlood-devouring. 
Let it fall, and in ils fall disgorge llic innocent blood it swallowed ! 
Wrap its slmggy bide around thee, and bring back the great time- 
ballowed 

Kingdom, which the Caesar glorious 
When the Cross subdued the nations, planted in the East victorious. 

It w’ere a waste of time to criticise in detail the faults of this 
poem ; but the coucejition is good ; and were the tone consi- 
derably subdued ill some parts the effect would be much in- 
creased. In favourable contrast with the high rhetorical swell 
of the Panhellenics, stands the plaintive simplicity of the follow- 
ing little poem by Alexander Ypsilante, the ill-starred and crude 
originator of tlie first movement of the Greek revolution in Mol- 
davia. The little bird represents, of course, the condition and 
feelings of a G reek in Europe without a Greece ; — 

The Bird’s Lament. 

Poor little bird. 

Fluttering low, 

Weary and lone, ' 

Where dost thou go ? 
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Seekest tliou rest 
Near in fliy nest. 

Poor little bird t 

No nest have I ; 

Hut 1 tin. ter and fly 
'I'o and fro. 

1 seek and I lind 

No re.-jt to my wing ; 

Bliss is to rne 
A forbid«len tiling 
Wherever I go. 

I liad a oountry wlicn 1 was young ; 

And iny hope was strong 
As 1 poured iiiy song 
'J'lie vrliite-tlowered myrtle trees among 
Wlien 1 was young. 

T sat on the tree, 

I sang late and early, 

I had a mate, and J loved lier dearly, 

Arul she loved me. 

Down came a hawk with swift swoop from the sky, 

And tore my joy frmn before luino eyt‘ ; 

And spoiled my resr, 

And robbed my nest, 

And left me bare to lie. 

Since then, cheerless and l)opel(?ss 1 I'bam, 

AV'ithout a friend — without a home. 

With weary wing, and song so weary, 

1 wander o’er the vv^orld so dreary ; 

With the wind I roam, 

Till I find a home 

Where no wing of the weary is stliTcd ; 

Where the inoiiareh jn'ornl 
Shall sleep with the crowd, 

And the hawk from the sky 
Shall harmless lie 
With the poor little innocent bird. 

We have thus completed a rapid bird’s-eye view of the nature 
and character of the Neo-Ilellenic language, and tlie principal 
products of its nascent literature. We have only one remark to 
make in conclusion, and it is a remark of a practical nature, and 
deserving to be seriously considered by our scliool masters, and 
others concerned in the education of youth. So long as Greek 
is the language of tlie New Testament and of Homer, and the 
armory also from which we draw the whole formidable array 
of the nomenclature of modern science, it will always form an 
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important element in the education of a nation so Christian and 
so conservative as Great I^ritain. If so, 'twere well that those who 
learn it should do so in the most ex])editious way ; and an expedi- 
tious way it certainly is not to learn as a dead language, by a 
system of mere rules and abstractions, what^ in fact, is as much 
a living form of speech, as the English language itself, ])ropa- 
gated from the days of Father Chaucer until now. All who 
have made the exj)eriment know that a living language, even 
the most difficult, such as German, can b(‘ learned in the country 
where it is spoken, fluently and thoroughly, in a tenth part of 
the time necessary to master the same tongue b^^ the common 
appliances of grammar, dictionary, and exercise book, used as 
our classical teachers of the dead languages are in the habit of 
using them. What we suggest, therefore, is, that the l^niversity 
of Athens, being now in Irgh vigour, and excellent lectures 
being doliveivd there during eight months of the year, free of 
all price, and on all subjects, some of our young talented 
Scotsmen, ambitious of raising the standard of Gi’eek scholar- 
ship amongst us, should trans])ort themselves for a few inontlis to 
the city l\‘ricl(5S, and there, under the shade of Lycabettus 
and with the glorious pillared ranges of the Parthenon before 
them, submit their ears to a regular training in the living speech 
of Greece from the voi(‘(5 of living Greeks. Chamhcr-scholars, 
of course, Oxonians, and other prim gentlemen of the bookish 
sort, will not admire the suggestion much ; hut know what 
w’e arc talking* about : Nature is stronger than Oxonians, and 
will certainly heat them if she gets fair jday, which she some- 
times may, even in Oxford. lict our Scottish students try for 
themselves the natural jdaii of s|)eaking and hearing the living 
tongue, and leave the feIlow.sliij)-huntcrs of the south to cram 
their Gradns, and finger their quantities sedulously, according 
to the orthodox old routine. Two hundred pounds a-year \Aiil 
scarcely cover a course of academical study at Cambridge ; fifty 
pounds will do the whole business ainjdy at Athens. This is a 
consideration which will, no doubt, have its due wei gilt witli a 
Scotch mind; not to mention the daily sight of the actual Acro- 
polis, and the inspiring atmosphere of such accomplished Hel- 
lenists as Professor Kangabe, anci our countryman George Finlay. 
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Art, VI. — 1. On the Stearic Candic ^Innufactnre. By G, 
Wilson, E.s<]., Managirig Director uf Price's Patent Caiullo 
ComjJJany. (Tiiird Extra Ijeoture delivered before the 
ciety of Arts.) Third Edition. London. 

2 A VisU to Price's Patent Candle Company's Works. I?o- 
printed from the “ Illustrated London News/' v^ith additional 
Engra\irigs. 

3. Special Report by the Directors to the Proprietors of Pricers 
Patent Candle Company y respecting that part of the Pioiced- 
lugs of the Annual General Meeting of the Company y 2Uh 
March 1852, which has reference to the J£ducationaly Moraly 
and Religious charge to he taken by the Company over the per* 
i,ohs (and especially the young persons) in its Employmenty ife, 
(Pp. 50.) 

4. Report of Meeting of the Directors of Pricers Candle Company y 
held on the 2d Dec, 1852, <fc, (Pp. 28.) 

5. Mr J, P, 1 setter to the Men employed in the IhR 

mont Faiiorpy^ IHh Apnl 1851. (Pp 23.) 

(). J'/i' same to the Boy^, 4th August 1851. (Pp. 10 ) 

7, The same to the samcy Pkister*DayyAS^2* (Pp. 12.) 

8, The same to his Pellmc-members the Relmont Afntual Tm* 
proiement Society y 21'^^ March 1852* (Pp. 2.) 

9, The ^ame to the Workpeople of Pried s Potent Candle Com* 
panyy^ IC^A Dec, 1852. (Pp. 30.) 

In the year 1830, we are told in the pamphlet first oniimo- 
rated, a patent of Mr. Soames' for separating cocoa-nut oil into 
its solid and liquid parts was sold to Mr. William Wilson and 
Mr. Lancaster, who, trading under the name of E. Price & Co., 
(this E. Price, now of world-wide reputation, being so far as we 
can discover an altogether mythical personage,) brought it into 
operation the same year. They established extensive crushing 
nulls in Ceylon, to separate the oil from the kernel of the cocUa*^ 
nut, and cocoa-nut plantations to supply these mills, (now spread-- 
ing over more than 1000 acresof latldf,) and perfected and improved 
. Mr. Soames* process. Many of m may recollect these ** cocoa- 
nut candles,” less fouhsmefling mdeea than tallow, but greasy 
and snuffy, and aeservedly supersedeii by better materials. Ten 
years elapsed, and in 1840 Mr. J* P. Wilson^ (ona of the sons 
of Mr, William Wilson^) expenmenting for cheap seJi^uffing 
illumination-candles at the time of the i^oeen’e wedd|ng,4^ hit 
upon a combination of cocoa-nut stearine with acidf 

(one of the inflammable aci4e of tallow,) which. j^ve 
candles saleable at a shiUhfg U to mith, without 
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snnfHng, — in fact, the common composite candles” of our 
shops. In the same year, a patent was taken out by Mr. 
Gwynne, now a large shareholder in Pricers Company, for dis- 
tilling fatty bodies in a vacuum apparatus, and also for distilling 
fatty acids exposed to atmospheric pressure. Following this 
hint, Edward IVice & Co. (who also took a license under Mr. 
G Wynne’s patent,) in 1842 took out a patent in the name of Mr. 
\V, C. Jones, a working chemist in their employment, for dis- 
tilling cocoa-nut oil and its acids, and converting them into a 
neutral substance by distilling them lifter combination with lime. 
Under diftcrent parts of this y>atent, beautiful can<?’es were made ; 
but some on being extinguished gave out a choking vapour, 
whilst the loss of material in the manufacture of others was ex- 
cessive. Earing experiments connected with this patent Mr. 
G. F. Wilson (another son of Mr. AVm. Wilson) and Mr. 
Jones first tried using vapour of water to exclude the air from 
the appar.atus during distillation. In lcS42, E. Price Co. took 
out a patent in the names of the two last-named gentlemen, the 
princijial claims of which were the distillation of fats previously 
acted upon by sulphuric acid, or by nitrous gases. Whilst Mr, 

‘ George Wilson ami Mr. Jones were experimenting upon this 
patent in one part of the works, Mr. Gwynrie was at work in 
another part with an aii-pump. Steam, however, being found 
more available than air, the experimenters combined their forces, 
and in 1843 took out two patents for improvements, under which 
the Company still works. 

Formed thus, as a commercial establishment, by Mr. William 
Wilson, the Company owed its first decided industrial success to 
Mr. James Wilson, as the inventor of the composite candle; its 
great development to the distilling processes struck out by Mr. 
G Wynne, first carried out on a large scale and perfected by Mr. 
George Wilson. It is not often that these Wilsons allow one 
any opportunity of finding out how they do their work, however 
evident the work may be when done. Now andfthen, however, 
they may be found peaching against one another, as when Mr. 
James Wilson, in the letter to the Directors of 4th Nov. 1852, 
lets drop these interesting details as to the introduction of the 
distilling processes, in wl\ich hv; had no liand,” but which made 
“ the complete revolution^’’ in the trade, and were the source of 
all the Company’s prosperity.” When his brother George and 
Mr. Gw^nne 

“Were working distillation into practical shape, the experiments 
being costly, and the first outlays in plant, long before any commer- 
cial results could appear from them, very much more so, aJl in the 
place were shaking their heads, and, as far as they could with pro- 
priety, giving kind warnings against such unbusiness-hke and vision- 
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ary piocfioding.s, and wishing to thernsolves tfiat all nt?w-fan{»lod plans 
\v(jrc kept out of the place, and that those in ciiargo of it would he 

content to go on steadily like other peoj Even my father, 

the only managing partner of the business, was, he authorizes me to 
^ay, a great cheek upon the introduction of distillation, yielding only 
with difFicuhy to iny brother (-eorge’s determination to carry it out, 
grudging, on account of (he supposed hopelessness of any good result, 
even the salary of the assistant, Mr. Jones, who was helping him. 
And [ was not clear myself of the blame of cdiecking it, for I kept 
writing from India, where I was collecting eocoa-niit oil at the time, 
ab(»ut the great outlay in plant which would he required^ and my ina- 
bdity to SCO where it was to come fiom,'’ 

In 1844 Price & Co. began working on the large scale 
under tlie distilling jn’oeessefi, witli a still holding a charge* of 
above tw'o tojus. In 1847 ‘Price’s Patent Candle Company''^ 
was incorporated. Oti the 1st October 1840, it got possession 
of Mr. (^^Iiild’s night-light ira<le, then carried oti at l>ronipton, 
but which was transferred to Vanxhall in 1850, while the busi- 
ness of the Albert niglit-lights, ]>revioasly carri(‘d on at Hehnont, 
was taken over with it to the arches of the South-Western Rail- 
way, of wliich fifteen are naw rented by the Company, at no 
very nioderate figure, TheComj>any has now, “The Illustrated 
London News'’ tells us, a paid-u)> capual of nearly half a million 
sterling, employs above 7()0 Jmiuls, (nearer U)00, we believe, at 
the date of thi>s article,) besides steam and ludraulic power; 
consuinos upwards of 4000 tons of palm and coftoa-nut oil })cr 
annum, and lias works at Belmont extending over nearly two 
acres, with largo branch works at Battersea, and uiiotlier factory 
about to be started at Liverpool. Palm-oil is now the material 
mainly used, mixed with cocoa-nut foi’ some kinds of lights. 
Liverpool being the chief port of importation for palm-oil, and a 
large portion of the custom of the firm being from Laiicashire, 
Yorkshire, and the nortliern countievS, a heavy amount of double 
carriage, of the raw material first, and then of tlio manufacturefl 
article, will be saved by tlie new factory. Our readers hardly 
need to be reminded that the trade in palm-oil on the African 
coast is the chief economical antidote to the slave-trade at the 
present day. Some interesting details on tkis head are appended 
to Mr, (J^orge Wilson’s lecture, and a showy placard, to be seen 
at many railway stations, pictorially sets forth the fact. 

So much for, the commercial history of the Company, so 
far as it can be gleaned from the materials befofe us. We wish, 
indeed, that we had time and skill to conduct the reader over 
some portion at least of the establishment, to the school- rooms ^ 
above and below, with their outlook upon the busy river ; to 
the rooms where the more interesting processes of manufacture 
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are carried on, and above all, to that pleasant night-light build- 
ing, lull of nimble active hands and clean cheerful faces, — of 
girls on the one side, of boys on the other. Wonderful it is, to 
see the little niortar-cascs filled to the brim with the licjuid 
grease \vitliout ever a drop being spilt, and that in far less 
time than wo can tell it. Woinierlul it is, to see the rapid 
motions ui* the young wiok-plaiters. Nay, one cannot help 
feeling that jiiece-work has here attained its last legitimate effects, 
as an industrial stimulant; that the activity Jt j>roduces is all 
hut feverish. But still, when w'ork Jias CL^a-ed, and one sees the 
merry girls sweep in tlieir play from one end 'J' the long iron- 
roofed shed to tlie otlicr, one sees that nothing is Net overdone. 
lEow this is, can be understood only from the moral history of 
the establishmeni, vvliich is what we have now to turn to. 

When the (Jompany was in course of formation, as it was told to 
one of tlie meetings by a shareholder, it was remarkerl of it that 
it was too strong of tlie Wilsons.” The speaker, Mr. Starcy, 
who described himself as one of the largest original share- 
holders,” and the very largest customer” for the eoimnodities 
of the Company, liad not been of that opinion ; for it was the 
fact that both "the managing Directors were Wilsons, and liis 
personal confidence in them as Wilsons, tliat first induced liiiii 
to become either shareholder or customer. As respects one of 
these managing Directors, Mr. George Wilson, wo trust that 
Mr. Siarcy’s contidence has boon sulflciently justilied to our 
readers in a coirihMU’cial jioint of view ; perhaps hardly less so even 
as respects the other, jNIr. .faim's Wilson, Still, the name of 

George'* has been more prominent in the commercial history. 
In tlie moral Jilstory which we are opening, the order is reversed, 
and it is the name of ‘‘James” which especially strikes the eye, 
though indeed married almost inseparably still with George*s, 
especially at the first. 

The said moral history, nevertheless, of Price’s Patent Candle 
Company, is one which is not yet fully before the world, and 
wdiicli perhaps will never be, unless “ brother George” should 
by way of retaliation take to “ peaching” against “ brother 
James.” This is tlie way in wdiich it opens, (Educational 
Report, No, J on tlnf list above, p, 4.) ; 

“The schools began in a voiy humble way, by half-n-dozen of our 
boys hiding tliernselves behind a bench two or three limes a week, 
after they had done their day’s work and had their tea, to practise 
writing on scraps of paper with worn-out pens begged from the 
counting-house. The foreman of tlieir department encouraged thorn, 
and, as they persevered, and were joined by others of the boys, he 
begged that some rough movable desks might be made for them, . . 

. . My brother (f.e. George) encouraged them with ‘some books as 
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prizes, and many wlio had been very backward improved mucli in 
reading and writing. The fact of the whole thing being the work of 
the boys themselves, seemed to form so largo a part of its value, tliat 
we earefully abstained from interfering in it, further than by these 
presents of books for ])rizcs, and of copy-books, spelling-books, and 
Testaments, and by iny being (bnt not till long after the coinmencc- 
mcjif, and after being much pressed and being assured that it would 
cause no restraint) always present at the school inoelings to give tlicin 
the sanction of autliovity, but taking no more active part than bear- 
ing the moat backward boys their sjxdling.” 

Now this may be a fair account of the beginning of the Hel- 
niont seliools, (even il‘not tlie first beginning,) but nothing more. 
Tiiere is evi<lently a vast deal untold. How came it that these 
bovs liad the idea of educating tlieinselvcs I How did tltey come 
to beg pons from the connlitig-liousc ? Worn-ont thongh tfiey 
miglit. bo, it is not every counting-house clerk who would give 

out pens to tlie greasy young candle-inakei’S How^ conies 

it that tlie fiuvrnair encouraged them, and bogged desks for 
ihoin ? ICdueation is not yol, acc'ording to trade-nolions, a fiu'e- 

man s concern How comes it that brother (Joorge’ was 

so ready with his prize-bunks? it is not evany employer wlio 
would even be told of the dirty boys in* his employ trying to teach 
thcniselve.s writing, or who would do anytiiing hut laugh at tlio 

notion How comes it finally that botli broll)cr ( leorgif' 

and brother Janies’’’ should he “pressed’^ to oe^ present at the 
school-meetings, and -slionld be “ always” so wlien tliey had once 
attended, and should be found at last — not looking after the 
smartest boys in the scliool to instruct tliem in some special 
branch of learning, but simply “ hearing the tnost backward bo/is 
their spelling?” Look tlicso'tliings straight in the face, and the 
feeling will dawai on you that they belong to quite another re- 
gion than that of ordinary trade-ideas ; that underneath the 
brief account we have quoted there lies a whole history of ear- 
nest benevolonco on the part of the employers, of tentative effoi’ts 
to improve the condition of the employed, to win their confidence, 
to make them fitter for earth and heaven, — efforts perhaps f)artly 
misdirected, perhaps sometimes wholly unsuccessful, perhaps too 
early successful at other times, but of wliicli wo see only the 
blossoming into fruitful flower, not the chequered and anxious 
growth. Perhaps, if wo knew all, we should hear oi some very 
early beginning, before that winter of 1848, when, tlie hoys hav- 
ing increased from half-a-dozen to thirty, tlieir first school-room 
was made. Perhaps it might be found to go back to before^ 
James Wilson’s journey to India, coincident in time wijli the ** 
distilling experiments of George Wilson. Perhaps we miglit 
dig out some story of an early and hopeful w^orker who after- 
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wards disappointed all hopefj. But what boots it? All this 
would be but outer detail. The root of the matter lies in Mr. 
Starey’s words ; — the manar^enient of the Company was too 
strong of the Wilsons” to bo an overy-day trade-concern. Let 
us first hear what Mr, James Wilson tells us as to the secret of 
their sue(‘ess : — 

“ If we should ever happily attain to great success here, it will not 
he by any plans or systems, but only by the personal influence of 
tliose wliose minds are of a east to benef’u the minds of the boys when 
brought into contact with tlicm. 1 do not rnc iT^ my own in particu- 
lar, but that of many here, for happily we are mai.y. and increasing 
in nuin])er, who arc set upon doing them good. Any share T virry 
have in the fjood ic<>rk\ will hnve been (nvimj to this very persnual influence^ 
thonyh by booirs onhj^ exercised 'Upon rny mind by its contact with that of a 
moral and intellectual superior^ It will have been owing to all hut un~ 
(fualijictl veneration and love for the cha ratter ot ArX(;LI>, awaken^ 
imj in me a great longing to resemble hon in, single-maided earnestness of 
purpose^ and a hope to do so in somefainL dcgicel' 

So tliat Belmont Factory is spiritually but an ofi-slioot from 
lingby Scliool ; its managers and foremen a sort of manufactur- 
ing “ sixtli form f James Wilson only a i)ostlinmous, but long 
ere this, no doubt, a de/trly loved pupil of Thomas Arnold. 
Thus linve been answered (nor, wc trust, thus alone) those in- 
tense cravings of that noble spirit for tlic imjmwemcnt of the 
working ])opidati()u — for the bringing out of the worth and 
value of the maoufacturcFs office — which prompted so many 
letters to the bheflield Iris,'" and to j)rivate friends. There is 
iu)t even to tliat deep sense of the communion of saints — to that 
longing f<u’ its more real and habitual acknowledgment, so marked 
in Arnold, which do not come out in those words of Mr. Wil- 
son, as to tlie personal influence” exercised upon Ins mind 
“ by its contact with that of a moral and intellectual superior,” 
whom, we believe, it was never his lot to see in the flesh. Nor 
is he the only one who, without seeing, has yet felt that per- 
sonal influence.” 

Mr. Wilson rightly disclaims having any plans or systems. 
Aceordinnly, we shall not go into the detail of what has sprung 
up out of that first scliool of half-a-dozen boys, hiding them- 
selves behind a bench — of how the evening school was followed 
by day-school — how tea-parties in the school-room were set 
up as a counter-attraction to Camberwell and Greenwich fairs 
-^how the cholera of 1849 closed the school, and sent the 
iSJiiS'holars to learn cricket in Battersea fields — how gardening and 
crickcit ran for a time as it were a race together, and cricket 
beat — how (without a metaphor) matches were ^ot up between 
the men and the boys, and the school gave the factory a 
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glorious drubbing, altliough they laughed at our iuipudenoe in 
challenging them and tlieii letter W stood against the aljdia- 
bet, and poor letter W looked vezj small when he came out of 
it” — how summer excursions were set on foot, to Guildford one 
year, to Herne liay imotlier, to Farnhain a thii-d, to Eton and 
^Vi^dsor this year — liow, meanwhile, the acquiring of Clhild’s 
night-light trade, and tlje great increase in boy and girl labour 
thereby })roduce(i, have led to the fitting up of one of the arches 
of the Soutli- Western Railway, for the scdiooling of botli boys 
and girls einployctl oii Child’s night-liglus, and on the Albert 
. ingludights — how a chapel w^as procured, and a chaplain a])- 
pointed in 1810 — how sej’vicc after service grew up, one on tlio 
occasion of t)jc drowning of one of tlie workers, another during 
the cholera — how Government lnsj)ectors went over tlie sehmols, 
and expressed all satislaction with them — Ikav, finally, a “Ain- 
tual Improvement Socic'ty'’ was founded, which now has a house 
of its owji, with a reading-room and library and museum, and 
more books on its s-hclves, as the results ol' a month’s ])nrchases, 
tliari maii}^ a lending library has for its v^llo]e stoo‘k. All this 
is chiefly detailed in that Educational lieport” vvliicli we have 
before referred to, and the origin of which is a suHiciently novel 
I'eaturo in a joint sl.ock company, to deserve some notice at our 
hands. • 

On the 2iHh May 187)1, a committee of directors waj ap- 
jKiinted — Is/, 1’o Impiire and report to the Board the nature 
and extent of education at j)ieseiit available both to the cliil- 
dren and adults employed at the Com[>any’s w’oiks : The 

outlay that has been incurred on this account to the present 
time, and from what source; oc/, The nature and extent of reli- 
gious instruction available for the W'ork people and their families 
ill the employ of tiie Com])any, and the facilities afforded them 
for attending public worship or otlierwise ; and 4^//, Genei-aliy 
to suggest the course which it may be expedient for tl)e Com- 
pany to adoj)t on these heads, and the nature of the [iropositious 
wliich it may be advisable to submit for the sanction of tlie pro- 
prietors.” The report of the committee so appointed, consisting 
of Messrs. J. L. Brownrigg and J. C. Conybeare, together with 
a letter to them from Mr. James Wilson, was read at a meeting 
of the Directors on the 18th March 1852. The Committee 
thought it was for the i^hareholders at large to decide wliat the 
Company ought to do in regard to the system of education so 
organized,”* They averred, however, the opinion that it w^as 
“ 3ie clear dut^ of the Company to continue the present schools, 
and so to provide for the intellectual and moral wedfare of tljose 
by whose labours every shareholder profits that the cricket- 
ground and summer excursions . . . shcftild be adopted also;” 
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that ^‘^^lthout the concomitants of chapel and chaplain, the 
sclioid-system established by Mr. J. Wilson would lose very 
much of its ofliciency and completeness. The annual meeting 
of the shareholders took ]>laco on tlie 21tli March 18/)2, and Mr. 
C'onybeare moved, and Mr. Ih’ownrigg seconded, a resolution, 
“ Tiiat tlie shareliohlers, cordially coinciding in the views of the 
Company's duty with regard to education, wliich ai’e exjmcssed 
in the r(‘poj't presented by the Educational Coiiiinittee to the 
Directors, autliorizt3 the Directors to expend a sum not exceed- 
ing £900 per annum, in maintaining the «'ducatiunal system, 
now in operation in connexion with the (]!oijjj,;;*n^s factories.'' 
About ninety liands w'ere held up in favour ol tlxe resolu- 
tion, and one against it. Mr. V^'right then moved, ami Mr. 
Sliears seconded, a further resolution, (which was carried in 
like inaiiiior,) “ Tliat the ('ompany authorize the Din^ctoi’s to 
expend a farthci’ sum, not exceeding £»>00 annually, in order to 
jjrovide means of ])uhlic worship for such of their workpeople as 
may retjuire, and clioosc to avail themselves of sm‘h means/^ 
And lastly, the llcv, II. Ijellairs moved, and j\Ir. Lancaster 
seconded, a res(jlution, \\hich was carriiKl without a dissenticuir, 

That the ^^armost thanks of this meeting be given to Mr* J. 
J\ Wilson, and that the expenses incurred by him in the estab- 
lishment of the schools, anJ providing religious advantages for 
the workpeople and children in the Cdm|)aiiy\s emplo\, be re- 
imbursed to Mr. *1, J\ M'ilsoii by this ()omi).'uiy, in such 
manner us the Dlixetors may arrange.” And, on the reijucst of 
"Mr. James Wilson, -.oiiveycd in a letter to ]Mr. CMiarles Hanken, 
Cliainnan of tlie Directors, the Educational (\unmirteo were, by 
a resolution of tln» Iloiird held on the 8th April 1852, made per- 
manent, with power to add to their number, and to make such 
arrangements as they might think best, relatii>g to the receipt of 
subscri])tions for the purposes ot the jiroposed buildings for the 
factory chatiel, workmen’s hall and schools ; and 4000 copies of 
the educational rejiort were ordered to be printed. 

Wc entreat our readers to weigh well the facts above referred 
to, 7 V joint-stock company, — constituted for a very humble 
and far from sweet-smelling purpose, — a company of candle- 
makers, we bad almost said of D How-chandlers, — not being com- 
pelled thereto by charter or Act of Parliament, nor even by a 
strike amongst their hands, nor amongst those of a neighbour, — 
acknowledge^ themselves responsible, pecuniarily responsible, for 
the education, for the religious worship of their w^orkpeople, 
— boys, girls, adults, — vote away £1200 a-year out of their 
jirofits for these purposes. Surely a very noticeable event 
in the days of the gospel of political economy, — of “cash-pay^ 
meats the only ncicu^ between man and man ” — Oi the “ law- 
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ful bai'gain’^ of labour, on the most approved buy-cheap and sell- 
dear principle* A noticeable event, we sav, in these days, — by 
no means a new event in the world’s uistoiy or lOngland's. In 
the old days it was not considered strange that a corp(»rationi 
slioiild have cliapeJs and chaplains, nor were men put to such 
vstraits as IVice's Candle Coin])any seem to have been, to luivo 
ininisbirs set apart to the spiritual euro of their establishments. 
(Jo into tlie city of London, and ja^u will find many a, livery 
comjiany, — you might have found all at one lime, we suspect, 
provided with a c*haj)el. IVice’s Candle (Jompany have gone 
back to those old vvays, and d<ufi seem to be making a bad 
tiling of tluau eiiber, even in tlie most strictly commercial sense. 

hor what is tlu^ account given by tlie managing directors, in 
the paper which stands No. 4 on onr list, of tlic results of the 
above-detailed proceo(lin<;^? The ])resent year,” say they, 
(4th Xovember 1802 ,) 

Pronu\ses t(j be a mtv j^ood one as regards ])rofit, m coiimptcme 
of the enortmois mcrease in ihc defnand for the <'andfcs. No nuM'c driv- 
ing of llic men and boys, by onrs<il\cs and tho^e in authority nnder 
ns. would liiue pvodiu'cd the sudde n and vei'y groat inereaso of 
inanufaeturc iu‘e(;tj>ary lor keeping paee witli this d»-inarul. if has 
botMi ctfeeled only hy the liearly good-will with whitdi the laetory 
has worked, the men a, ml bo\s making; Tli^go-ar extra exertion v\hich 
tliey saw (o bo necessary to pnweiit our getting hopi'le^^ly in urrear 
Avith the oi'ders, as heai lily a^ if the (tue.stion hml beam bow to avert 
some ditJieiilly threatening ihemseJvus jiersnnallv. •One of tlui fore- 
men remarked with truth, a few days back, ‘'To look at them, one 
w'ould think each was engaged in a little l>nsiness of his own, so as 
Inive only Inm.self alfecteil hy the results of his work.’ 

Now, if the conr-iC of conduct adopted by the Com|jany had 
produced no otlier efh’ct iJiaii that of bringing out this wonder- 
ful and atl’ectiunate zeal on the part of the workers, wliich alone 
enabled the eapitalist to meet tlie public demand for liis goods, 
we say that, as a commercial experiment, this bcgijming of 
justice to labour,’’ would stand commercially justified. But 
there is stronger news to be told. Whence proceeded this 
enormous increase in the demand for the candles V A year 
of prosperity no doubt was ’52 ; but still, neither you nor wc, 
friend reader, \vc will venture to say, are conscious of having 
burned a pair of lights last year, when we only burned a single 
one before, nor could we probably point to a household where it 
was done. Some extra ariiouiit of wasted grease may certainly 
be laid to the account of the general election ; but the palm- 
oil” seems to Imve been exhibited rather under that peculiar 
metallic form in which it becomes a special . subject for the 
chemical invi^stigatioiis of election committees, and commissions 
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of inquiiy, than under tlie simpler shape of “ Vriee's Com|X)site,'’ 
or Belmont Sperm.” Our frieinls the managing directors 
give a different explanation of the enormous increase.” In 
asking for perniis.sion to print and circulate the letter which we 
are now quoting from they say, — 

“ Wc would just )'(onark, in passinfr, to any shareholder who iiiiglit 
doubt the pro]»riety of expending the .£200 or £300 which may be 
the amount of the cost, from first to last, of printing this letter and 
the educational report in sufficient quantity, (7000 copies of the edu- 
catiomil report have been printed, and man^ inore will be wanted,) 
that not only has thi.s amount of money already ut^*n refunded, but 
all, and more Llian all, tlie £1200 eilueational vote besides ; for, It is a 
ceitain fuct^ althougli not one which it would have done to have had 
in view, cither in j>a.saing the vote, or in circulating the report, that 
thfi Khoh has acted as one toild jmJ}'; bvhiying bati: in e.rti-a profts more 
than the whole (ononnt e.i pended^ so that tve if ire pleased^ put the 

whole down to the Co/njnin/f.s adiotiscnicnt account.'^ 

In plain Kngllsli, the disinterested deeds of Brice’s CkinJIcCom- 
j^any have (!oine back to them in liard cash, d'lio ‘‘ enormous in- 
crease in the demand for the candles” has been owing, in great 
measure at least, to moral, and not to ordinary plutonomic ciiuse.s. 
Men have boiight Jh’ice’s candles because they felt they ought to 
buy them ; because in bF.ying them they not mily obtained a 
good article, but one of which the making carried with it a bless- 
ing, and not a curse, to jiearly a thousand English homes. It 
has been insiste'd somewhere, that in the determination of the 
demand of capital for labour, there is a human edement, an ope- 
ration of the human will, a function of the human conscience, 
which economists in their systems perpetually overlook. The 
proposition holds good, — Price’s Candle Company to wit, — of 
the whole broad field of supply an^l demand. Like will .seek 
like, we shall find, in the economical world, as well as in the 
physical one, provided we study that world in its every day 
reality, and not in the abstractions of system ; righteous men 
will deal with righteous men, if they can find them, benevolent 
with benevolent, kindly with tlie kind. The nioiiey demand 
for any article, from labour upwards, is no arbitrary, fatal quan- 
tity, — man’s will and wit ca», stretch and shrink iJ by turns; 
man is its master and not its slave. 

The moral management of Price’s Candle Company has 
therefore, in every sense of the word, paid^ We have become, 
as a nation, sufticiently alive to the social evils and dangers of 
the: relation between capitalists and labourers, to make au at- 
tetnpt towards rendering that relation one of mutual duty and 
affection, and not of mere bargain, act as one wild puff” on tlie 
commercial prosperity of the employer. So far, so good. We 
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have no business to be astonished at it, if we believe indeed, that 
godliness hath promise of the life that now is and of that which 
is to come/’ Hard enough too, to believe, for tlioso many who 
liave toiled a life long, as they <leem it, for Christ’s kingdom, 
and yet see all their plans fiiil, their hones fall asunder, and tlie 
one promise gone quite out of sight perliaps, and the other even 
darkened by its departing shadow. Hard enough, if they can- 
not bear in mind that they are members of a family, and as such, 
only joint-heirs of a promise wlneli they may not live to see 
fulfilled, but wliioli alndes not the lesvS true; which they cannot 
claim oaeli one for liiinself, but only each one for all. Hard 
onouglj, if they cannot remomher that sower and reaper arc 
only fellow-labourers in the same harvest, and that it were as 
senseless fur the senvor to complain tliat the full golden ear does 
not spring up behind liiin, even while he follows the furrow, as 
for tlio reaper to grumble that that gohlen ear only waves on a 
dry rattling liaulm of' straw, and not on the gna*)! stem of the 
young spring corn. Here, Jiowev(*r, sower and i'ea])er are per- 
mitted to rejoice together ; righteousness and success have early 
joitied ways, and go now hand in hand. The fear is, lest on the 
ojie liaiul siici‘Ossf\il benevolence should lapse into indolence and 
self-rigliteousness ; lest «)n the othur, its (‘xaujple should beget a 
h(‘st of eounterl'eits, lest cjupluycr^ should sot llicmsclves to 
become benevolent only bceause it is ]>roHtabIc or fashionable to 
do so. Let ns not imagine lliatour social e\ ils can be cured by 
the latter method. Working-men are quick »<' detect selllsliness, 
under tlie garb of jdiihintliropy ; nor can selfishness be ever a 
true fulfilment of duty. Not, however, to dwell upon this point, 
let us say at once that the managing directors of Price’s Candle 
(’onijjany arc not the men to allow their fellow-sJiarelioIdei-s to 
fall into the. Ibrmer danger; if they set forth to tlicni the success 
and profit of tlieir former endeavours for the education of their 
people, it is only to nerve them to further exertions. ^ Tlio 
annual meeting wliich aflopted Air. James Wilson’s under- 
takings, took place on the 24th Alarcli 1852. Put the iron 
must be struck wliile hot, and on the 4th November 1852, the 
managing directors were again urging the Board in tlicir second 
letter on a variety of points. First, they wanted, after the 
balancing of the books, two weeks’ extra pay to every clerk and 
foreman, and one week extra to every other well-conducted 
workman who should liave been a year in the Company’s employ, 
and half a week’s pay to those who should have been four 
months, with power to raise any of the second class to the first 
on the shore of special merit. Then they asked for a real half- 
holiday on the Saturday, instead of that half-holiday which had 
been saved hitherto by working more on five days of the week, 
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with power to ^ive instead a fortnight’s wages and leave of 
ahsence in particular cases. They desired power to make 
washing arrangcincnts for night-work boys, and to [irovide them 
wdth a plain breakfast. They asked the Company to subscribe 
a ])enny a-week for every person in its employ to the sick-fund. 
Again, seeing that the business was such as to dirty the workers 
‘‘ beyond all power of ordinary homo aj)plianccs to cleanse,^’ it 
seemed to them only reasonable to propose that it should be 
made a part of their duty to j»rovide, '■vhcii and as tliey should 
be able, for the j^ersonal cleanliness of the factory people gene- 
rally.'” Next, they wislied to copy, ;i8 far as circun. 'Stances would 
]ienuit, “ some admirable arrangements of Mr. (hibitt, at Thames 
Ihxnk, and of Messrs. Af'kroyds, near HuHtax, for providing cook- 
ing accommodation for the nnm, and a goo<l room to eat their 
meals in.” Again, they proposed to rent ;i )>ie(‘e of ground near 
the factory, with grass and trees upon it, and to place a careful 
])erson in charge, with a good supply of books, on the summer 
Sunday afternoons, from two o’clock till five, and to let the boys, 
and such of the men as chose, come there and sit about in the 
shade reading.'' They begged of the C’ompany a vote of £100 
by way of subscri])tion to the Men’s Mutual Imjmwement 
Society ; dJ5() for a similar society then setting liard to work 
in the Battersea J^^xetory for a society of the same sort iji 

the Manor Street Factory; and £25 for an important class, 
formed chiefly among the Belmont aj)prentices. and superin- 
tended by the liea'i engineer and the foreman of the carpen- 
ters,’' cu11(hI ‘^Thc FxperimenUxl Class,” and tlicn hard at work 
making philosophical apparatus; ‘^engineer-apprentices, copper- 
smiths, carpenters, ati(l coopers all working in their owm time, 
each at what he was best able to do.” They pro])osed “ to make 
arrangements for receiving into tlie Company's charge, to lie at 
interest, or to he paid out at any time on demand," any jxart of 
the vv;^iges of the woi^kjxeople which tliey might wish so to put 
away, in however small separate sums. Finally, they proposed, 
in all parts of tlie Factory where regularity of time was of im- 
portance, to secure this by an annual money reward of moderate 
amount, to those only, hoNvever, wlioso conduct should have 
been good in otlier respects axso. And as a great additional 
value, they considered, would be given to their plans, if approved 
of^ by their being made generally known among their work- 
people, the^ suggested the having the account of them printed 
lor circulation in the Factory, and additional copies struck off for 
proprietors. 

Khfcher a formidable string of proposals at first sfght, one 
would think, especially when invoking an outlay for the first 
year of between £2000' and £2500, for a set of quiet candle- 
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makers! One can hardly help, as one reads them, feeling a 
number of cowardly cautions rising in one's mind. One fears 
lest our managing directors may going too fast for their 
Board, for their proprietary. Coward cautions indeed! The 
Wilsons knew their Comnany, and their Company knew the 
W^ilsons. I'^'irst after tlie letter we have quoted from, comes a 
resolution ('f tlic Board of Directors, of the li!d December 1852, 
to the effect that the Board, having '‘juaturely considered’' the 
various propositions of the managing dij’eetors, do ‘^cordially 
and unanimously approve of them, believing that the interests 
of the proprietors at largo will be materially and permanently 
benefited by their adoption," but siuninon an Extraordinary 
General Meeting of tlie (Jom])anv, in order to take the sense of 
the proprietors thereon. Idien comes a resolution of the Meeting 
itself, which was held on the Ibth Decemher, ])absed with only 
two dissentients out of (id proprietors |)re.sent— the dissentuuits 
themselves being willing to agree irt the vote, if expressly lirnitefl 
to one year in the first instance, as follows: -- 

“ That (he Propri(‘.tf)r.s cordially concur with tlie Board in theu'r 
approval of the report of the managing directors, and of the proposi- 
tions contained in it ; and view w ith great satisfa(‘tion tin? happy 
state of feeling diew'u by the wdiole tone of that report to be at present 
suhsi.-ting between the Coinpjmy and *n> wo’*k people, and rejoice in 
tlie prusjiect of deriving from the Company’s in<‘reasing prosperity 
the means of increasing their corntorts and advancing their wcltarc,** 

Extra pay at tlie end of the year, (or, in of her words, admis- 
sion of workers to ])rofits ;) diminution of the hours of labour, 
to the extent of half an liour a djiy or more in summer, or one 
fortnight througliout the year; washing arrangements, cooking 
and eating arrangements, savings-bank arrangements ; votes of 
money to the siek fund, the various mutual improvement 
societies, the ex])criinental class; money rewards for reguhirily 
of time ; — all is thus adopted by the Company at large. It is 
almost impos.sil)le to eoiieeivc of a more hearty ami graceful 
agreement between the different members of a large liody, tljaji 
is shewn by tlie above details. 

Let us hope that this unity of spirit between the proprietary, 
the board, and the managing directors, will only grow more 
firmly knit by time, and will enable the Company to achieve yet 
nobler works tlian we have yet set forth. All has evidently not 
been done that can be done. The crydng evil of night- work 
still remains, however much it may have been alleviated hitherto, 
and although the establishment of the Liverpool house is ex- 
pected to aid its suppression. Owing to the high price of lapd 
in the neighbourhood ofVauxhall, no arrangements have yet 
become priicticable towards securing health and comfort to the 
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workpeople in their dwellings. We niiss^ as yet, from the sick 
lurid those arrangements which have made the sick clubs ot 
liirmingham so remarkably efficacious, by harmonizing the 
interests of the patients and the medical adviser, through the 
payment of a liberal salary to the hitter, so as to make medicine 
really preventive rarlier than curative. Were we in the secret 
of the managing directors, instead of merely jotting down a few 
of tile thonglits suggested to us by a rapid visit, wo should no 
doubt have to catalogue a far more numerous series of benevolent 
possibilities, vvliicli only await their time and season to become 
blessed realities. 

And at how small a cost after all have so many things been 
done already, to all except the noble managing director, who, 
from 1848 to 1852, wlien the outlay was at last n*p:iid to him, 
had expcnde<l out of liis own money £.'^280 on the improvement 
of the condition of the workpeople, and could understand how, 
without much personal extravagance, he liad been pushed to 
make both ends meet out of his salary of £1000 a year I 4 lie 
£1200 a year of the first vote had to be set against an income 
stated by Mr. Wriglit at £50,000. The £2500 or so of tlie 
second vote (inmdi of winch was expected to return at once 
in savings or cnliancixl labour) liad to be set against the extra- 
ordinary profits resulting 'from an enormous increase in tlie 
demand for the candles.’’ The whole cost ot the encouragement 
given to the progress of some hundreds of jieople in knowledge, 
l)y the grants tO the mutual improvement societies, Mr. (>. 
Wilson tells us, i»s only about that of one aildilionj^l first-rate 
mechanic set to work in the jilaco.” 1 he whole votes ot the 
two years put rugether amount to less tlian £40U0, — a sum stilly 
far short of that tithe of all his means” which the Hebrew of 
ohl was commanded to devote to Hod’s service. Price’s Candle 
Company liavc done much, very much for their workpeople, 
compared with other commercial bodies. But if, as masters, they 
have given to their servants that which is just and equal, they 
must not forget tliat it has been out of a ten per cent, dividend. 

We say this, God knows, not by way of stinting tliem of their 
due meed of praise, but rather by way of encouragement to those 
many employers throughout the length and breadth of this 
coiintry who, we arc persuaded, are striving, and for years have 
striven, consciously or unconsciously, to set up Christ’s kingdom 
in: their factories, to deal with their workpeople as they would 
b,e dealt by themselves, to unite them with themselves in the 
I^nds of trust and love, and yet have not seen the full sunshine 
jof success rest upon their endeavours. Many a noble soul has 
so striven and seen nothing but failure and ruin attend his efforts, 
chilled perhaps at the very outset by the distrust and suspicion 
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of hivS workpeople themselves. Many a one has striven and 
saoceedcd, and wo know it not. Yes, surely, Belmont is hut 
the full developed type of’ what is ^^oing on under many an 
Ihiglish factory roof,* and if' we specially dwell upon it, it is 
because it h that full developed type, because its proceedings 
are cliwnicJed in print, its works accessible to any cocknej^, to 
any visitor to London. And it is, indeed, satisfactory to know 
that its influence' is spreading far and wide. In two instances 
have applications been made to it for a factory-cliaplaiii — one 
from a large house in or near Bristol. Shares have neon taken 
in it by other manufacturers, anxious both to associate them- 
selves to its ])ros[><?rity and to its righteous endeavours, and to 
acquire by the connexion better means of carrying out their own 
benevolent views. Amongst these, wc have heard mentioned 
the name of the Messrs, ihagnalls of West Bromwich, as that of 
a house where tlie most zealous elliwts are now being made in 
the same direction by a family of very large empluyers of laboin\ 
When Price’s Company shall have established their Liverpool 
house, with all the appliances which their now-trained philan- 
thropy can devise, with its chaplain, and its schools, and its 
mutual iinprovoment society, it is difficult to measure the extent 
of good which it may do, in the mid^jt of the stirring and sturdy 
men of Lancashire. • 

If the example we Imve dwelt on be worth anything at all, 
let employers be up and doing at once. Brice’s Candle Com- 
jiaiiy have been afoot just in time, it may b(? dliJ, on the path 
which otliers may now tread. They (‘an boast truly of having 
entered upon tliat path under ordinary eircumstaneos of trade 
prosperity, comjielled by no scarcity of labour, swayed by no 
special motives of commercial prudence. But there is a change 
now pa.ssiiig over the labour market,” as the Messrs, Wilson 
])oint out, and one which must diminish liemteforth the credit of 
employers’ benevolence towards their workpeojde. “ There 
have unhappily hitherto been so many men unemployed that 
masters have had their choice among them, anti any nmn in a 
settled employment has not dared to leave it, whether pleasant 
or not.” “ I3ut there is a prospect of the relative positions 


* Wo feel it would be impos.sible for us to Attempt a list of those employers 
who, like Price’s Candle Company, have, without legal compulsion, endeavoured 
to px'ovidc for the moral aud educational improvement of their workpeople, 
when, for insUnce, Birmingham alone can boast of two such firnih as those of the 
diancea aud the Winfields ; and it would be equally invidious to noienlion a few 
names only. We had, however, intended to dwell at some length upon a some- 
what analogous undertaking to that of the Wilsons, in a J^ondon retail trftde^ 
Dunn’s Labour Agency, in Newington Causeway ; but have found it on inspection 
too interesting and remarkable in itself to he dismissed with the short notice to 
which our spac^ would limit us. 
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soon being reversed, by there being more ma&tors in want of 
men than men in want of masters ” With the j^old coming 
in, and the men going out, the time seems come already when 
the workers—and these, J^erhaps, in many instances, not the best, 
after the flower of the flock have been drafted off’ by emigration 
— are able to extort, as it were, by force, and yet g**uagingly 
to receive, benefits which, if gracefully granted years ago, 
would have been gratefully accepted. See the details of Uie 
wages njovement,'” as it is called ; see how, in almost every 
instance, it has only been a strike, or the threat of a strike, which 
has raised wages to that level which the circumstances of trade 
rendered mostly no more than reasonable. How rough and rude 
this process of adjustment ! How completely does it recall, in 
the sphere of economic®, those barbarous ages in our political 
history wlien every new franchise had to be wrung from the 
Norman king by rebellion or conspiracy! And when we see 
how easy and frictionleas, comparatively with those days, is the 
working of our political machinery,— how a few meetings, 
and newspaper articles, and parliamentary motions, achieve 
reforms which in old days could not even have been attempted 
without bloodshed, — how our moift formidable Leagues” 
find a battle-field wide e/iough in Drury Lane or Covent 
Garden Theatre, — how nfinisters are turned out by an adverse 
vote, when kings of o^ld would have been murdered by their 
nobles, or executed in Wliiteball, or banished beyond seas; — 
when one sees Ml this, we say, it is difficult to repress a hope 
that some d^y^ when our economical machinery shall have 
become perfected in like manner, 'we shall learn to look back 
upon strikes and combinations, whether of men or of masters, 
as evidences only oLthe same Wind, murderous struggle between 
ffirce and force which in polittcM matters is the sure sign of a 
low state of national development. 

One thing is certain^ that Candle Factory already 

seems to contain the getta not <mly pf a new system of trade 
principles, (that, thank God I is in full ear witlnn it already,) but 
of a new trade-organism, we may use the term#^ It has suc- 
ceeded in the placbst flnetna^ons in the 

amount of labourfedujirm of in securiii|^ continuous 

employment to fey rar Ithe greamr number tk im ^rOrkpeople. 
With a stiff of workers* numbering now afe<mt a ihofasand, the 
Wtwemi the number emploj^ iW jiaok and full 
season i:|spdctivety, does not amount to more 

than 50, How feae ifeib in an 

establtahment which depends and which 

is, tbei'efojpe, constantly^ fraining W^r number of young 
Workers than cm be efUl^kyed at mtm^tnaking t ^ Mr. James 
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W^ilson, ill his educational letter to Messrs. lh*o\vnrlifg and 
C^niylicare, gives ns sonic hint towards clearing up this inysterv, 
— for such it will aj^pear to all, we prcLCjne, who are acijuainted 
with the sad history of tlie brisks and slacks of ordinary compe- 
titive trade, Uiuler favour of tliose trade-rules wliie.h allow any 
freeman of the city of Loirion, no matter vvliat his trade*, to 
take apprentices in Ids own or any other trade, ])rovided only 
that lie gets them taught tliat trade,’' live-and-twenty of the 
young candle-makers had then been ajijirentieed as eo^>pers, 
engineers, carpenters, and cojiper-smiths ; and tin* unndn'r, we 
believe, has since then increased, 'riuis the candle factory is 
becoming a sort of training school for all the trades in anywise 
c'oiineetod with it, tends to become more and more self-siinicing, 
to (levoloji out of itsell' a whole little community, and to realize, 
so to sjK'ak, a manufacturing ^‘Home-colony.” 

VVe have left oiirsc‘lv(‘s hut little sjiace to speak of* the jiajicrs 
numbered 5 to 1) in our list, which we W'ould beg leave to re- 
commend for pei'usal to tract societies in general, as samples of 
tracts wa-itten with an earnest pcrsojial jiurpuso. For tracts 
tliese are, in good sooth, and tra(‘ts worth the reading. 
1’lie hrst, dated (iood Friday (16th Ajn'ilj ISol, invites the 
men of the Ileliiiont Factory to );csumo a morning meeting 
for reading the Ibble, and praying a few church collects, 
before beginning work, wdiich liavl been interrupt(?(l iiy Mr. 
James Wilson’s illness. The next, datiid 4th August iSol, 
wdiieh w’e w’ould fain extract entire, is a strange sort of tract, 
some iniglit say, about lioliday-inaking and ci’icket. Then 
comes, in the order of dat(*, tiie letter to tlie memhei’s ol tin,* Ih*!- 
nioiit Mutual Imjirovernent Society, inviting them to read care- 
I’ully tlie writer’s educational letter to Mr. llrownrigg and Mr. 
Conyheare, in order to point out any mis-statement, false colour- 
ing, or other inaccuracy in it. The second letter to the l>oys, 
dated Eastcr-Hay, 1852, was written to accompany a copy of the 
proceedings of the general meeting of the 21th Marcli, vviiich 
was directed by the Board to be given to each of them ; it 
reiterates some cautions of tlie former letter about smoking, and 
dw’ells at length, as respects the elder boys, on the formation of 
female friendships. Lastly, comes a noble letter to the men, of 
tlie IGth December 1852, on the subject of tlie general meeting 
of tliat day. It contains letters of congratulation from pro- 
prietors and others, relating to the management ol‘ tlio Eactoiy, 
— a list including the names of the Bishoj) of Winchester, Mr. 
Ivobert Baker, the Factoiy Inspector, the authoress of Mary 
Barton,” Mrs. Bccchcr KStowc, Mr. Stewart, the Inspector of 
Schools, &c,: and gives a somewhat full account of the proceed- 
ings of the glmeral meeting. It is dilKcult to convey an idea of 
VOL. XX. NO. XXXIX. M 
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the depth of affectionate familiarity slicwn by these two latter 
papers in particular. And wlieii one is assured tliat not a word 
too much has been said in tlieni on any religious topic, — that 
whilst, of course, ap]>eals to the liighest principles of Christian 
faith and Jove cannot come lionic to every working man’s breast 
witliin the b\ictory, ja^t tlierc is not one who is likely to misap- 
prehend the spirit in which these ap|)eals are made, not one 
who will mistake fervent piety in his em])loyer lor cant and 
hy]H)crisy, one becomes really lost in wonder at what has been 
done already to set up Christ’s kingdom in tliis (handle Factory. 
Would you wisli for a spc'cinien of these Jlei.cont dh-acts,” 
if we may so call them 7 We will take one wliicli shall fftly 
close this paj)er, as it does Mr. #7. W Wilson's letter to his 
workpeople, of the IGth December 1852:— 

“ I dare not sign inyscdf wliat you lia\c called me iii your Utter, 
your M)est earthly fri(*n(l/ but I will call myself your triKi one, and 
will express my ^e^y liappy hoi»e tliat we shall all advanc(‘- in true 
religion, and with it, necessarily, in true friendship to each other, 
eveiy year wc live ; and that this Jriendshij), so formed in tlie little 
part of our life which we measure by y<‘ars, w ill continue and increase 
forever in that real life in whieli di\isions ot time are unknown ; and 
in which distinctions of ina>t(‘r and man, iiroprielor and worker, 
managing-director and faefory hoy, arc, laid aside for ever, having 
served their tcnifiorary purjKi^e of so uniting us together in our work 
on earth as to enable us to assist each other in seeming our etiu’ual 
rest in Il(‘avenf JM ly onr Lord, who died to ludjj us all, make us 
thus able to hel]» one another !*' ^ 

Have wc justified our title? Have not Candlcinakiug and 
Christianity’’’ been shown to have something to do with each 
other, at least in these Surrey factories? 
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.Virr. VII. — Nd/y Aniintroiuj : A Story of tlm Doy. P)y tlic 
Author uf ^M\osc Douglas.*’ Jjondon^ 187 ) 0 . 

Tiii:sio volumes Iiavc a|)j)care<l opportunely to remind us oi‘ 
ail unaccomplished 'jiurpose. We have been long intending to 
devote some jiages oi’ this tfournal to a matter which occu})ies, 
in some measure and in some shape or other, the daily thoughts 
of a large number of our readers, but w hicli is seriously consi- 
dered and earnestly dwelt upon by very tew\ W(? had written 

a kuff'Ct^ wliich occupies^’ — but indeed, now^ if evm*, wo. may 
write in language somewdiat vulgarized by the critical jargon 
ot‘ the times, that the subjc ctiveness in this case is ov<n'laid by^ 
the objectiveness — in otlujr words, that whilst we are continually 
lliinkiiig about our domestic sej*v\ants, the subject of Domestic 
Service but I’arely enters into our thoughts. 

TIr* n})poi‘ uirI middle classes of ( Jreat Jlritain are born to be 
S(;i'V('d. They take little account of this service, st'arcely morti 
tlian they <lo of the snn or the air or anything else wdiicli it is 
tlnnr lR'rit[ige to cuj’oy. If the sun does not shine or the air is 
a biting one, they ciniiplain — they think that tiny ar(^ aggrieved. 
And, il‘ they are not served as they w^ish to he, they complain 
too — bill they' do not regard it as a ])rivil(‘ge t(» lie starved at all ; 
they do not considei* liow' much of the comfort and enjoyment 
oi lite they owe to what they' denounce as its ‘^ greatest jdague;’' 
they do not iiKjuiro wdiy, ii‘ their servants are had, tlicy are not 
hi'ttcr ; tliey would stare il* you were to tell them that this is 
one of the most im])ortant social problems of‘ the age. 

There are few. who have not read, in Fairy-Tales, of the be- 
nighted prince or the distre^setl damsel, who obtains entrance 
by some inexjdicable means into an enebanted casth.' — who finds 
the draw'-bridge raised and the portcullis oj)eiicd by invisible 
bands — wdio is guided by' the sound of sjiiritnal music to a 
noble baiiguct-room, whore the table is spread and the dishes 
served by the same unseen attendants- --w lio, in the same strange 
manner is conducted to a sleeping aj)artinent, wdiere lie reposes 
securely in the midstof every comfort and every luxury — where, 
in short, from morning to night and night to morning all his 
wants are administered to by some mysterious agency, whilst he ' 
is utterly ignorant of the so'arce from whence all these blessings 
how. Of course he goes on his way blessing the “ good fairy,” 
and wondering wliy such great things liave been done in his be- 
half. But the benighted princes and distressed damsels of reaD 
life know neither wonderment nor gratitude. All their w'ants are 
administered lo — for the most part by unseen hands — but tliey 
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take it all, unconcernedly, for granted. They find the fire laid, 
and the breakfast spread ; the room is ready and the meat is 
cooked. They pass from the ^lceping chamber to the banquet- 
room, or Irom tlic banquet-room to the sleeping chamber, and 
everything is in its right place. Unseen hands liave converted 
disorder [iiul confusion into tidiness and comfort. All their 
tastes are consulted ; all their whims are regarded. Cold and 
darkness are vanquished by the Good Fairy of domestic life. 
Hunger is beaten back. Kest is secured. Light, warmth, food, 
and sleep are the necessities of our animal e\istcnce ; and they 
are all provided for the benighted princes a.nl distressed 
damsels of whom we speak, without their uttering a word or 
stretching out a hand for themselves. Surely the agency by 
which such great things are accomplished is worthy of the ear- 
nest regard of all who arc born to be served. 

It is no answer to this plea for the domestic servant that the 
service is but tlie service of a hireling — that the master gives 
money for money’s worth, and that there is an end of the matter. 
'Idiere is not an end of the matter. The domestic servant, 
doubtless, is paid for his service. So is the soldier who fights 
our battles ; the sailor who mans our ships ; the minister who 
teaches us the great lessQuis of the Gosjxd ; the judge whose 
office it is to protect the lightcous and to punish the wrong-doer. 
They are not less worthy of our regard because we pay them for 
what they do. It is true that the domestic servant receives food 
and shelter from his master and wherewithal to purchase clothes 
to cover his nakedness. Hut this in most cases is the substance 
of the reciprocation. We pay a servant the stipulated wages, 
and then think that our part of the contract is scrupulously ful- 
filled. We do not consider that there are any responsibilities 
attached to the office of the employer. We seldom give the sub- 
ject of domestic service a serious, earnest thought. 

The authoress of the volumes before us — a lady whose previ- 
ous pictures of middle-class domestic life in our Scottish capital 
had entitled her to respectful notice — has endeavoured to awaken 
the attention of a drowsy public and to enlist their active sym- 
pathies, by sketching the career of a female servant, transplanted 
in all her innocence from the country to Edinburgh, and there 
sacrificed by the neglect of lier employers. The picture is in 
all its leading features a truthful one. There are here and there 
some little errors of detail — errors such as womanly writers al- 
ways fall into when they handle these delicate subjects, and 
which were more conspicuous in “ Kuth” than in ‘‘iselly Arm- 
strong” — but the whole story is distinguished as much by the 
fidelity of the portraiture, as by the vigour of the execution and 
the healthy earnestness of the tone. It is a book written in a 
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right spirit, by one full of her subject ; but the utterances of her 
entluisiasin never swell into exaggeration; the one-sidediiess 
which characterizes so many works written with a ])ur})ose’’ is 
not observable in these volumes ; and whilst wa rise from tlieir 
perusal with the solemn lessons they contain deeply impressed 
upon our minds, we feel that vve have been wu‘ought upon by the 
gentle ])crsuasiveness, not by the arrogance and dogmatism, of the 
teacher. The story, full of interest and cleverly narrated, flows 
on without interruption to its close; and merely, as a tale of sin 
and sulfcring, is one of the most touching domestic romances 
that have recently issued from the press. It is not our inten- 
tion, however, to comment upon its attractions as a woik of fic- 
lion. The account which we shall give of it is simply in relation 
to its bearings upon the subject of domestic service. It has a[)- 
])eared opportunely to furnish us with a text. 

Nelly Armstrong — ‘^Jjonnic Nelly Armstrong,’^ as she was 
called in her native village — is the daughter of a colliery-over- 
seer at Winstraelea, a steady. God-fearing man. When the 
girl is old enough to take service she obtains a situation close to 
lier owm home, in the house of tlie Superintendent of the colliery 
wdierein her father is employed. It is the princi[)al liouse in the 
place — a place, however, of very ^moderate pretensions, and 
Nelly, though loving her parents amUkindly treated by her em- 
ployers, soon begins to yearn lor the gaiety and excitement of a 
large towm. From a giddy maid-of-all-work, in a neighbouring 
house, she receives a glowijig account of tlfc attractions of 
Edinburgh, and hearing soon afterwards that her mistress has 
been requested by a friend residing there to send her a steady 
country girl to fill a subordinate place in her household, Nelly 
offers herself for the situation, and the offer is accej)ted. The 
old people give a reluctant consent, and Nelly is carried up to 
tow'll, witJi her boxes, on the top of the coach. 

Now, It may appear to some readers, that Nelly having a good 
])lace in the neighbourhood of her own home — being kindly 
treated by her employers, and dearly loved by her jiarents — 
ought not to have desired to separate herself either from the one 
or the other, merely for the sake of the fancied enjoyment of 
more stirring life in a great town. Some, indeed, may give her 
up at the outset, and say that she >vas a bad girl.” She w'as 
not a bad girl; but she was very far from perfection. She w^as 
giddy, as most girls are, more or less; and being pretty, she knew 
it, and did not dislike admiration. She loved her parents, but 
she did not regard them as the only people in the world ; and 
was not perhaps quite capable of any very great stretch of filial 
heroism and devotion. In a w ord, she w'as very much like other 
girls of the ^ame class. We are sorry to have to say it, but it is 
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a fact, that scrving-^irls do not like remaining In situations close 
to their own homesteads. 

It may be said that tliis is a proof of the dej)ravity of the 
lower onlors. Not at all. Look at tlie middle and upper classes 
of society. It may somctimcis, but It does not often happen 
that a girl, when she enters iiit(i the married state, and be- 
comes mistress of an establishment of her own, desires to settle 
down for lile in the immediate vicinity of her parents. She may 
be very much attached to her father and mother ; she may bo 
delighted to visit them; she may be proud of receiving them 
beneath her own roof; but she does not vvisli to live always 
under their eye, for she feels that to be under their eye is to a 
certain extent to be under their thraldom. “Once a child 
always a child.” A love of independence is xiatural to humanity. 
Kven young and delicate \vomcn like to thiidv and act for tliem- 
sclves. And when a girl ceases to be a burden to her i)arents - - 
whether she marries or earns her livelihood by domestics scj’vice 
— she thinks that she lias a right to emancipate herself from 
parental control, and take upon lierself the responsibility of her 
own actions. It is not jieculiar to young ])i‘ople in the lower 
ranks of life to desire to move in a sphere remote from that of 
the parental circle. AVe do^ not care to imjuire, at present, too 
curiously into the causes of this jdienomenon ; wc only desire 
broadly to state the fact, and to glance, in its relation to domestic 
service, at a few of its circumstantial environments. 

It is natural, and it is right, that jiarents, wluai they first 
coiiceive the idea of placing their children out at service, ( w(‘ 
speak now with especial reibrence to female siTvants,) should 
endeavour to secure for them a situation in their own iimnediatc 
neighbourhood. Perhajis, in very early youth, the girl, timid 
and innocent, rather embraces than shrinks from the proposal. 
A situation, with the lowest wages, is jirobably securi^j^l for her, 
not without (Considerable dithculty. She enters upon her new 
duties; mixes with her fellow-servants; gains eonfidence in 
herself; and soon feels the irksomeness of contiguity to the 
parental roof. What was .at first a solace to her, becomes a re- 
straint; then a source of irritation and annoyance. She is 
expected to visit her parents ; and she does. Slie runs out when 
she has done her Avork; and at first it ’pleases her to exchange 
items of domestic intelligence with her mother. But she soon 
becomes cautious and reserved. Inconvenient questions are put 
to her. She Is expected to spend all her holiday-hours in the 
society of her own family. She is asked where she was at such- 
and-such a time ; or where she w'as going on such-and-such an 
occasion, when she was met abroad by some friend. The irk- 
someness of this soon becomes unbearable ; and the girl desires 
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to obtain service anywliere rather than in tlie vicinity of her 
own lionie. Besides, it ma}’ often happen, as it haj opened to 
Nelly Arinstronfr, tliat the maiden’ . own villniTe is a dull one, 
and that her girlish andntion incites lier to seek einjdoyinent in 
a larger splierc. 

Ihit there are other ]H)i]its in relation to this matter of home- 
service on which it is expedient brielly to tomdi. We liave. put 
the case of the servant : we now j)Ut the case of the employer. 
l\’e do not hesitate to say, that it is the duty ol’ the latter to 
ein})]oy as many of his neighbours as ho can. In this case, it 
may einpliatically be said, that “ charity begins at home.” 
A\dien there are desi'rving people Avithin the sharlow of liis own 
cliJks seeking honest om])loyment, it does not l)(H:ome him to go to a 
distance in search of labour, whether in-rloors or out-of-doors, 
simply because the work which he obtains irorn abroad may bo 
a litth’ better than tliat wdiich lie can acijnire at home. Upon 
this subject, in its more extensive application, wo have already 
spoken in this frournal.'*' iUit \vc do not doulit that such a 
system has its inconveniences ; and even, apart from all selfish con- 
siderations, it is not w'ithout its di\'nvbacks. J^very householder 
who obtains his domestic servants from the cottage's of his ])ooror 
neighbours knows that the iiu*ouv(‘nience is giH'at. In tlio first 
place, they are seldom or never sltiUed servants, ddiey have 
everything to learn, and, perhajis, they are little inclined to 
learn, d'lie very reliance which they are still able to place in 
tile old parental support makes them, in many (‘ases, ‘‘careless 
to please.” Tlien there arc continual excuses for going out — 
jierhaps continual lies arc being told cx])lanatory of absence' at 
inconvenient seasons — they had “just st(*])ped across to mother s,” 
or “father was poorly, and they had gone to ask after his rheu- 
matism.” Tlien there ,'iro disappearances of other kinds. Where 
no great amount of conscientiousness exists — and it is commonly 
said to be an exception where it docs — the ])Ctty wants of the 
neighbourly family will, in some sort, be provided for from the 
big house. At all hours of the day some member of some family 
w ith wliom you have allied yourself will be found in your kitchen 
or your pantry. Then there is sometliing more grievous still 
than petty pilfering. The amount of talehcaring is vexatious in 
the extreme. Everything that you do, and very much that you 
say at home, is related in your servants'* fomilies, and by them 
retailed to other gossips in the neighbourhood, with appropriate 
exaggerations, until you almost feel that you might as well live 
in a glass house or a whispering gallery. These arc some of the 
inconveniences whicli are sure to be cited against tlie system^of 

* Ste No. XXXltl., Article — “Village Life in England.’* 
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employing, in your lioiisoliukl service, nienibers of families located 
in your imniediate neighbourhood. The objections may be valid 
— that is to say, they may bo based ui)on experience; but, for 
all that, we do not think that they, in any way, acf[uit us of the 
obligation of doing our duty to our immediate neighbours. 

Tiiere is nothing, indeed, more clear than the lact, that they 
who desire to do good must consent to sustain some incon- 
venience. lint, in this case, the well-doing is not witliout some 
very serious abatements. That the near neighbourhood of the 
parents of a young girl, who has taken service in a family with 
which they are accjuainted, acts, to a certain oxu ot, as a restraint 
upon her inclinations, is not to be denied. If it did not, she 
would not dislike it as she does. But then, on the other hand, 
there arc dangers and tein])tations peculiar to such a position. 
A girl who has grown up in a country village, or a small country 
town, is intimate with almost every one, male or female, of be]’ 
own age ; she has many friends — ])erhaps many admirers —and 
it is diflicult to shake them off. We have known this ilifHculty 
to exist even where there has been a serious, earnest desire to 
sever all such c?arly connexions, and to maintain an entire ex- 
clusiveness within the ])recincts of the adopted family. It is 
hard u])0!i a young girl to be told that she has grown ])roud — that 
she sets herself u[) -that hwr old companions are not good enough 
for her now. It requires no ordinaiy resolution to bear up 
against such taunts, lint in a very large proportion of cases 
the resolution is 'never tried. There is no attem|)t — there is no 
desire to break ofl these old connexions. It ordinarily liapj)ens 
that the young servant girl, like Nelly Armstrong, ‘‘steals out 
almost every night to have a flirtation over tlic garden- hedge, 
though certain of being scolded on her return.” 

Now, this is a very considerable drawback from the advan- 
tages of service near home. A girl who is so employed amidst 
the familiar .^cejics of her childhood, can hardly carry a message, 
or make a hotisehold purchase at the shop, or put a letter in tlie 
post, without meeting a friend — perhaps an admirer, eager to 
gossip 01* to flirt with lier — if in the dangerous twilight hour so 
much pleasanter the meeting, and so much longer the confabula- 
tion. Then, she cannot walk o or from church without being 
pei’ilously beset — to say nothing of visits at home, when her 
employers are out of the house, from those who have romped 
with her as a child, and arc slow to consider that a different 
demeanour consorts better with their advancing years. All this 
wc say is a drawbiiek ; and one, too, which may not unreason- 
ably raise a painful doubt in the minds of those who are 
earnestly bent upon turning to the best account their oppor- 
tunities as employers. Such doubts as these, however, will 
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always occur to tlio ])hiIantliro|)ist ; for it is not easy to do i^iiod. 
It is especially dilficult too, in such cases as this, to lay fk)wn 
any general rule that shall apply to a^* individual cases. I'here 
is soinetiinos a relaxing moral atiuos| iierc out of whicli it is 
uiKjuestionably desirable to move a young girl at the dangerous 
])criod of incipient adolescence. Her parents may not be trust- 
worthy examples or safe guides ; she may not have Jiad the 
benefit of good religious teaching, and for want of siudi teaching 
the morals of the neighbourhood may bo generally coi ruj^t ; she 
may have formed vicious acquaintances, and find it difh*.ult to 
shake them olf. In such cases, removal to a distance I’rom home 
is a benelit rather than an evil. P>ut with respectable god- 
fearing parents like tlie Armstrongs — with a ministry which she 
lias learnt to reverence from her childhood — with i’riends, in 
the (Miijiloying classes, wiio have watched Jier progress in tlu‘ 
village-sciiools, and by whom — the minister himself at their head 
— she desires to be well regarded — she is saler, on the whole, under 
the shadow of the old church, in which she prayed and sang as 
a child, than in some distant jilace the very name of which 
sounds strangely and mysteriously in her oars. 

So thought the^ Armstrongs — grieving much and fearing 
much when Nelly left them to go tq her new place’' in town. 
It w’as just the kind of place,"' lo(f, in which the good old 
people, with the welfare of their chib I deeply fit heart, miglit 
liavc 1 ‘easonably rejoiced, lint good old peojile do not always 
know what is best for the young. Nelly’s mistress was a 
widow lady, in reduced circumstances, living with one daughter 
and a staid old servant, in a small hiit neat house in Danube 
Street." The ladies were very kind to Nelly ; but the old 
servant was scimewliat grim and dragon-like ; .and the country 
beauty soon began to feel the kitchen insufferably dull. 

Mrs. IClliot — Nelly's new mistress — considered it a dutv 
ineumber.t upon her to in.strnct and advise her servants. Whilst 
they remained with her they formed part of her family, and she 
anxiously desired to improve the connexion.'” After this, the 
asvsertion that Nelly was fortunate in obtaining such a mistres.s" 
conies, naturally, as a serjuitiir, to which few will be inclined to 
demur. J3ut we arc not quite sure that the authoress has alto- 
gether made out her case. She has cither said too little or too 
much. We will presently explain our meaning, but we desire 
first to exhibit, with more minuteness, Mrs. Elliot's ideas of the 
responsibility of employers : — 

‘‘ She (Nelly) was as certain of being guarded from temptation in 
Mrs. Elliot's house, as if she had still been under her parent's wii*g. 
With great sweetness of disposition, IMrs. Elliot possessed firmness in 
the discharge*of duty. Pure and Ingh-uiinded — shrinking from the 
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A cry api)oaniiice of evil — she kept a strict watch over the nioraN of 
lier househohl. J’orhaps slic was old fashioned in tliis and In some 
of her inaxirns, liut their ellects shewed their sif^nificance. She c^n- 
sidered no nih/ress irho had not done her atnioat^ hij adchr. and hfj the 
arranffennjnt of her hoo^chold affairs to shudd her domestics from tanpta- 
tmnj 'tran anted, to he severe in the conde nutation of the pour rlciitns of it. 
Jhil, tlioii”!! inaiKiri" her abhorrence of the sin, she was c.ver tender 
in jud;,dii^ of the sinner. JTnmility was her own distinguishing 
eliaraeteristi^*- ; and her acquaintance with that spring of all e\il — the 
liuinan heart — taught her to be lenient t.iwards others — ‘ (.h)nsidcring 
thyself lest thou also be tempted/ was her guide. Still she was 
carefid to discriminate between cherished and wilfui i.-insgrc^ision, and 
the. elfect of sudden tein|)ta(ion on an unstable and thoughtless mind. 
'J'o tlie former slie w'as justly seven*, wdiilst in njgard to the latter, 
she considered it her duty to mingle mercy wiili re])roof.” 

Nothing can be better tlian tliis ; it is written (|uite In tli^' 
rigid sj)irit. And wlien the authoress, leaving the descriptiv'-* 
lor the didactic, Jainiche.s into tlie follow ing serious strain, wo 
entirely" sympathize with her. 

“Alas!” she exclaims, “ ho w" much crime and misery might bo 
saved, if all mistresses of liousoholdH acted in the same spirit as Mrs. 
Klliol! How many servants, especially in large and fashionable esta- 
blishments, are wiintonly and lhoughtle.ssly e.xposcd to temptation ! 
And W'hen they have yicldcit to it, liow often are they remorselessly 
])]*cci])italcd on what proves a dowmw'ard and aii awful course! Yes, 
most virtuous woman — ornament as yon maybe to society, exemplary 
a.s is the abhorrenc'‘ you have just cxpresM‘d for the \ice whose dis- 
c>overy has throwai your household iiito confusion, you nmst answer 
to (lod for the lurtherance of that poor wretch’s crime. You re- 
ceived her innocxnt into your family — how' have you protected that 
innocence ? J1 you have not endeavoured to do so, and have cx- 
j)ellcd her disgraced, helpless, ami it may be almost penniless uj)on 
the w'orld, sliudder at the probable consequences of your harshness. 
Mercy in sm*h cases was only a duty,” 

VVe .shall s])cak of these grave matters presently — but first of 
all W'o desire to consider the case of Mrs. Kllit)t, wliom, il' we un- 
derstand the authoress aright, she uj)holds as a sort of model 
mistress to be subsequently contrasted with others of w horn later 
mention is made. Inasmucli as that she was tenderly concerned 
for her servants — tliat she understood her responsibilities — tliat 
slic w'as tolerant of otliers’ weaknesses, was merciful and charit- 
able, she is to be commended — nay more, she is to be loved. 
But nothing is more true than that It is very difficult to do good ; 
and even such ladies as Mrs. Elliot may fall into grave mistakes. 
Mrs. Elliot w as an old lady — an educated lady — a religious lady. 
Perhaps she did not quite understand the nature and the a])pe- 
tcnces of such girls as Nelly Armstrong — youngv imperfectly 
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(?^lucat<Mlj gi^Uly, fond of amusement. Tlio kitchen in Danube 
Street \Aas a very dull })lacc. Nelly’s fellow-servant was old, 
taciturn, morose. It is true that Mrs. Klliot an«l lier sweet 
dauijrliter INIary were very kind to tlu'ir ])ret ty scrvinn;-girl, 
and the youiii; lady often convxTsed with Nelly, and endeavomvd 
“ to draw her out.” For this Nelly, as in duty bound, was 
£^rateliil. 

15nt gratitude is not coinpanioiibliip.” 

M'^liat Nelly wanted w^as conij)anionshi|). She Ionised for a more 
stirring act ive life. It was very dreary in 1 )anube Street. Mrs. 
Klliot, we are told, lent lun* books to read, and afforded Inn* abuiul- 
aiit leisure to look after her elotbes. Reading and nc^edlinvork are 
excellent cunployinents. They keep the head and th(^ hand from 
nii^ehief. Hut jK'rfection «s not obtaiiiable for ten guineas a-year. 
Angels tlo not go out to s(Tvice oven in Danube Street. It' Nelly 
had been a hetUa* girl, she would have wanted perhaps jiotliing 
better for the daily occupation of head, hand, and lu'arl, than her 
household duties, her lU'odlework, Mrs. lOlliot’s grave hooks, and 
an occasional kind word from Miss Mary. Hut, alas ! such is m^t 
human nature, even in the higli ])laces of the earth. ^Vhy, tlieji, 
are we to look for it in the low ? 'fhe round of such domestic 
duties ought not to be dull — but it is hn]>ussible to close our eyes 
to tlie unfortunate fact, tliat it veiy frerpuMilly /.s*. TIku’c are 
few' ()f‘ us, .‘it all evmits, in wdiom the social instincts are not im- 
])lanted. They crave and clamour for an oiitl if in some direc- 
tion or othei*. They are not to be repressed. The desire for 
com|)anionship is natural — nay more, it is amiable. AVo con- 
fess, and we jirc not ashamed of the confession, that w'e like 
Nelly Armstrong rather the better for her little discontemt with 
the dreary kitchen in Danube Streiit, and her yearnings after 
the cheerfulness of the country village, albeit a tlirtatioii over 
the garden-hedge” was one of its chief contributions. And, 
sorry as w^e are to say it, w'e are comjiellcd to say that the dreari- 
ness of this kitchen life, at the outset of her metrojiolitan career, 
jiaved the way to ])oor Nelly's ruin. 

AYo feel that w^e are treading now upon very delicate ground 
— that w^e are entering a path beset on all sides wdth briary dif- 
ficulties. There is no part of our subject of which we have 
thought so much as of this ; and there is not one regarding 
which \ve are compelled to acknow’ledge that we are so far off 
from a satisfactory conclusion. We should not despair, indeed, 
of a consolatory solution of the whole problem of domestic ser- 
vice, if W’e could only determine liow- it is to be rendered ])leasaBt 
to the servant, without any intermixture of that evil which is so 
often the coifcoinitant of pleasure. Wliat we desire is to make 
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our domestic servants cheerful, contented members of our fan\i- 
lies, and yet withal ^ood servants; tliat they should do their 
duty to their ein|)loyor.s, and yet ])artakc freely of the harmless 
enjoyments of life. Now this would seem, in theory, to be very 
easy. Kvery one toho has not tried it, will exclaim that it is the 
easiest thing in the world — but every one who has tried it, will, 
when he sees the subject mooted in these pages, read on with a 
grave sad lace, and inwardly acknowledge that there is nothing 
Jiarder. 

JIumanum. est errare. The best peo])ie make mistakes — ay, 
and the most thoughtful pco})le too. Eager to '"scape error in 
one direction, we ])recipitate ourselves into it in another. Or 
seeing danger on either side, and nervously anxious to keep our- 
selves I'airly in mid-channel, we still steer ourselves upon the 
rocks on the right hand or tlic left. AVe have known, in our 
time, some of the saddest failures — some of the saddest I’ailures 
born of the purest motives, and of the best considered designs. 
We have known the heads of a family, kind by nature, kind 
upon system, thoughtfully and assiduously endeavour to produce, 
by the most considerate liberality, the rare result of a happy 
household, and fail after all, more disastrously than if they had 
never given the subject a thought. 

Let us put a case in illustration of our meaning, not )>erhaps 
an imaginary one. A respectable middle-class family settles 
down in a country village, or in a small country town. The re- 
quirements of the household are sullicieiit for the entertainment 
of five or six servants. The master of the house conceiving it 
to be his duty to give as much employment as possible to his 
poorer neighbours, grafts upon his old stock of two or three 
domestics who have been for some time in his service, three or 
four young untrained girls, the daughters of small tradesmen or 
mechanics living within a stone’s throw of his house. Nothing 
can })ossil)Iy be better than the intention of this. AVe have 
already said that we conceive it to be every man^s duty to regard 
rather the wants of those who live at their own doors, than those 
who reside in the remote places of “ Borioboola- Glia.” So far, 
at all events, good has been done. A certain number of unpro- 
fitable members of poor fan.ilics have at least been rendered 
self-sumiorting. The translation of Eiith, or Kate, or Fanny, 
from the small crowded cottage in which she dwelt, to the com- 
motHons house of her new employer, is at least an immediate re- 
lief to her parents, and a pleasant change for lierself. But this 
is not, or ought not to be, by any means the principal considera- 
tion. The real thing gained is this, that the young girl lias 
made the first step forward on a career of honest industry, and 
it is to be hoped that she may learn that which will enable licr 
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to ])i'eserve lier independence and her respectability to tlie eml 
of her life. 

Notliin^, indeed, can bo fairer than tlic pros|)ect before her. 
And nothing can be niiich greater thaii the responsibility of the 
cin|)loyers. Wo assume, to carry on the hyj)otIiesis, that they 
are earnestly desirous of turning their opportunities to the best 
])ossil)le account. They say to themselves, or to ono another, 
“ W o must not, at tlui very outset of these young people's career 
of domestic service, disgust them with the new life on whleh they 
liave entered. We must not make thorn think tluit it is all hal'd 
labour and painful i*(‘straint. A little liberty, a litth' exercise, 
a little amusement, — these surely arc the rightful ])rivileges 
of the young. It is not unreasonable that they should covet 
such enjoyments. We will not stand in thedr way. if we give 
lliein a fair amount of hariidess recreation at )it)me they, will not 
go in search of vicious amusements abroad. Let us remember 
that they are made of the same clay as ourselves ; they liavo the 
same instincts, tlic same appetites, the same desires. We 
enjoy liberty, — we enjoy recreation, — we yearn after change, — 
we delight in amusement, — Why, then, sliould not they? Let 
us bind our domestics to us by some better tie than tliat of 
wivjes ; let us regJird them, indeed, as members of our own 
ihmily; let us emleavour to make them ]ia]>])y and cont(‘nted, 
and tliey will serve us the better because, they love us the more.'” 

Now this seems, indeed, to be language as rcnsoiuihle as it is 
kindly. It comes both from the head and fn td the heart ; hut, 
reasonable as it all is in theory, in practice it comes to worse than 
nought — ^ 

Some sudden and inexplicable germ 

Of failure, 

presents itself. The benevolent design of making, at the same 
time, useful servants, happy members of a family, and good 
young women, breaks down under the force of some inhcjent 
defect, the nature of w'hich it is not easy to explain. The causes 
of failure are, indeed, many. Deep down beneatli them all lies 
that ancient mistrust, — that want of confidence and sympathy 
between different classes, of whicli we have heretofore sorrow- 
fully spoken. The truth is, that the experiments of which wc 
arc* speaking must be often repeated to be successful. It 
may be doubted wdiether at present the one class sufficiently 
understands the other, — whether, indeed, the gulf between 
them is sufficiently bridged over to secure the success of any 
such experiments. jMoro or less, wc arc inclined to think 
that this want of understanding, this want of confidence, ""is 
at the bottom of all these failures. Often a few words 
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uttered in truthful honesSty and simple candour \^ill save a world 
of error and misunderstanding, and obviate painful heart-burn- 
ings and irritating disappointments, which chill the warmth of 
the most benevolent, and bewilder the mind of the most tliought- 
ful of philanthropists. 

Better than anything else, perhaps, a single homely examj)l(3 
will illustrate our meaning. A gentleman and lady of the 
middle-classes/ intent upon making their domestic servants 
liappy and cliecrful, and giving them the opportunity of enjoy- 
ing the society of their relatives at home, litted u]) for them a 
comfortable room, nicely curtained and carpeteu, uul encouragi'd 
them when their work was done to spend the evening clieerfully 
there, and sometimes (notice being given to their employers) to 
invite a few friends to tea or suj^per. d'here was always a good 
supjily of amusing books and jieriodicals at their disposal. It 
uas suggested to them tliat their evenings might be pleasantly 
and ]>]'oHtably spent, if one of the party were to read aloud 
whilst the others were employed with their needlework. But 
some how or other, in s[)ite of all these liberal ])ro visions and 
wise suggestions, though a (‘onsiderable amount both of trouble 
and expense had been incurred, and the arrangement was made 
with tlic kindest j)ossible .intentions, the whole thing was a 
failure. The room was seldom or never tenanted. Jndeed, it 
was as resolutely avoided as though it liad been possessed by a 
ghost. All this \vas very mortifying and discouraging to tlie 
proj)rietors. v endeavoured to find the germ of the failure 

that, if [lossiblc, they might apply a remedy : but altliough more 
tlian one attenijited explanation was offered, the truth did not 
transpire till some time afterwards, ^^llen the utter liopelessncss 
of tlie experiment had caused the room to lie converted to other 
uses. It tlieii came out by accident, tliat the apartment which 
had been so pleasantly fitted up for the aecommodation of the 
servants, being situated next to one of tlie principal sitting-i’ooms 
in wliich the family spent the evening, and the partitions between 
the tw (> being unusually slight, every sound, whether of talking or 
laughing, above the lowest, passed from one room to the other, and 
rendered the continual oecu])ation of both almost an impossibility. 
The proximate cause of failure here is obvious, and an accidental 
circumstance of this kind may seem to indicate nothing more than 
some want of thought on the part of the employers. But there 
was, we repeat, a cause of failure far more deeply seated than 


* It will be obvious that in this, as tliroiighout our article, when no special 
exception is made, our allusions are to the households of the vast majority of 
those middle-class employers who keep from half-a-dozen servants to a simple 
maid-of-all-work. 
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tliis, — one, indGe<l, of lar greater bignilieanco and more? general 
aj)plication. The want of confidence, of wliicli we have spoken, 
between the two classes, strikes at Uie very root of all such 
benevolent experiments, and blights the lairest promise of success. 

In the individual illustration here cited, the fault was, doubt- 
less, all on one side. Confidence was invited, — candour would 
liave been appreciated by the employers. l>nt we cannot ex- 
pect class-prejudices, the growth of more tliaii a century, to 
yield to the kindness of a day. The fact is, that it would be a 
much easier thing tlian it now is to do good, if the desire to do 
gooil were more common. AV^e can hardly be surprised that the 
poor should lo()k^^ith some sus])icion on the rich, — lliat they 
should bo slow to believe in the genuine kindness of tlie latter, 
wlien tlie ride is one of exclusiveness and indifference, and tlio 
excc[)tinns are so very rare. AVc are afraid it cannot truthfully 
be denied that if the general feeling of the lower orders is one of 
distrust, it is because their siijicriors have done little or nothing 
to gain their conlidence and airection. The distrust is generally 
mutual. Even in grave didactic hooks, ]>ul)lished by religious 
tract societi(‘S, young people arc warned against being ‘‘ fami- 
liar’ with their servants; and tlie warning is generally fortified 
by some stories illustrative of the evil hahits of donieslicts, — of 
their trickery, their duplicity, llieir dii;huJiesty, their use of bad 
language, &c. v.'tc. Now, wliat are we to expect, if they \Nho 
conceive it to be tlicir mission to teach, tlius wilfully and syste- 
matically endeavour to widen the breacli bctwtA'Ii tlie c*m|)loyers 
and the employed, — to make eacli regard tlie otlier with dis- 
trust, — to array tliein, indeed, one against the other, ojienly, 
undisguisetlly, as* enemies, instead of bringing tlie master and 
the servant side by side as friends? Now, familiarity” between 
the employer and the employed, rightly understood, so far from 
being a bad state of things, is that whicli, aliove all others, it is 
most desirable to bring about. If familiarity,” in the writings 
of whicli we speak, means levity of conduct and looseness of 
speech, doubtless it is to bo eschewed, wlicther it belong to tlie 
behaviour of a nursery-maid or a duchess. 'Jdiat is not a mat- 
ter which wo are now called iijion to consider. If such writers, 
however, mean to instruct young gentlemen and ladies to keep 
themselves aloof as much as possible from domestic servants, 
because the daily life of such people is ordinarily marked by 
levity of conduct and looseness of speech, all we can say is, that 
it had been better for them if they liad never learnt to write. 
There is no surer mode of making our servants unworthy of our 
confidence and the companionship of our children, than by thas 
holding them up, even in our lesson-books, as reprobates and 
outcasts. » 
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Besides, it appears to us, that in fill such sweeping denuncia- 
tions, apart from the evil that they do to others, there is a cer- 
tain amount of self-stultification. If our domestic servants be 
as a class so vicious that our children arc to be warned against 

familiarity” with them, — or, in other words, that they are to 
be proscribed as people given up to licentiousness of conduct, 
and to looseness of speech, — no really good person would ever 
f)lacc so corrupt and so corrupting a sot of pco|)lc about the per- 
sons of their children. A really religious person would rather 
sweep tlie floors, and light the fires, and dress the children, than 
so contaminate the tender minds of the young. No one can do 
riglit in admitting into his household people who are to be 
denounced and ])roseribed from the first. iLither our domestic 
servants are to be received as members of our families, deserving 
of our confidence, or we ought not to ailinit them into our 
houses at all. Now', familiarity” is nothing more than treat- 
ment as a member of the lamily, and it is precisely such treat- 
ment that we ought to bestow' on our domestic servants, 

AVe are not in the least afraid of being misunderstood. It 
will not be supposed for a moment that we are ai’guing in favour 
of the levelling of social distinctions. There is a place for mas- 
ters; and there is a place for servants. But there need not be 
a gulf yawning between 4hem. Masters are masters, and ser- 
vants arc servants ; but they need not be sworn enemies in a 
state of deadly antagonism with each other. The relations be- 
tween them shoidd be tliose of kindness and aftcction ; of tender- 
lu^ss and protection on the one sklc, and of respect and gratitude 
on the other. This assertion, it is true, taken by itseltj is a mere 
inflatc^d commonplace ; but we believe that what we mean wall 
be gathered very distinctly from this paper, when perused in all 
its integrity. At all events, wc are very clear upon one point — 
namely, that the worst thing that any one can do, whether in 
religious tracts or other publications, in connexion with this 
great subject of domestic service, is to widen the gulf between 
the employer and the employed, by laying down as a general 
rule that the latter are vicious, both in language and in conduct, 
and as such to be sedulously avoided. 

We admit, however, that A is extremely difficult to lay down 
any precise rules for tl\e determination of the boundaries be- 
tween the master and the servant, which are to limit the extent 
of the w'holcsoine familiarity of which we speak. Much must 
depend upon individual character and particular circumstances. 
We liave already admitted that very grievous mistakes arc often 
made by very well-intentioned people— that a kindness meant is 
not always a kindness done — and that even where the benevo- 
lent impulse is tempered by w'ell-matured thought,' a result may 
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l)e produced very different from that which wa& contemplated 
and desired. Endeavouring to make Ua]>py menihers of ono 
iamiiy, we may fail to make goo<l ervants. AVe may give 
young j)cojde too mucli liberty and too much amusement. \Ve 
may start with the belief that a certain amount of harmless jv- 
creation will cause servant*? to set about their work more cheer- 
fully and more enci'getically ; that iiidnigenco will impel thorn 
to tlo their duty to their cmiployers in a grateful spirit, an<l with 
a sincere determination to do their best to return good fbi' good ; 
tint kind masters will always make industrious servants; and 
lliat, therelbre, we cannot err in ])roin6ting, within reasonable 
b(junds, the harmless amusement of our household. But it is 
v('rv true that these good efforts are not always successful. AVe 
in ly h:i|)pon to do our serv^ants more liarni than good. VV'e may 
iinsottlo their minds; wc may unhinge their industry. AVo 
may make young servants especially, obli\iou8 of the paramount 
ciaims of duty. AVe may make them caiolcss and gifldy; noisy 
and frolicsome at wrong limes; unintentionally disrespectful 
aud indecorous in their manners. Much of this will probalily 
arise from s«>me manifestation of want of judgment in the em- 
ployer —iierhans a deticient acquaintance with the nature of the 
soil on* which he experimentalizes, or some undue confidence in 
his own powers and means. But licknowJedging the fact, we 
do not admit tho inference which some, jierliaps, would draw 
from it, AV'e are not to cease from endeavouring to do good 
because w(* are not always successful. It is c^nr duty in such 
cases to gather strength from failure; to turn our o\'perienco to 
profitable account ; to take heart and to tiy again. It is not easv, 
as we have said, •!() do good. It is a godly privilege indeed; 
aud, if it be not accorded to us at the outset, wa) must not shrink 
back, discouraged and distressed, and lapse into inactivity. 

No ! in spite of all such failures, and doubtless they Jiave been 
many, it is tho duty of every liead of a household to romember 
that all its members have instincts and appetences like his own, 
and that it is natural to crave after society of some kind— natu- 
ral to desire to be amused, Nelly Armstrong, in Mrs. Elliot’s 
house, was treated with kindness — almost, indeed, with tender- 
ness, But the kitchen was a very dreary place ; and Nelly 
sighed for companionsliip. Before long she struck up an ac- 
quaintance with an old bowl woman, who came at first for odds- 
and-ends of kitchen stuff; and, in her conversational destitution, 
enjoyed a little gossip with the old woman, whilst her fellow- 
servant Wiis otherwise employed. The visitor had, perhaps, 
other objects in view; at all events, she soon hinted to Nelly 
that sucK a bonny lass was throwing herself sadly away — mop* 
ing all day in that companionloss kitchen in Danube Street — 
VOli. XX, Vo. XXXIX. N 
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;infl tliat tlic*ro wore many better and more cheerful places to 
1)0 found in other pnvU of the city. Nolly Uiouolit iniicli of 
this; and soon afterwards her loiiijjintts after cheerful society 
were strengthened by an accidental inecting with her old friend 
fJanctj vvlio had first filled her head with new thoughts of the 
deli^'lits of tlie njotropolis, and who hud since obtained a situa- 
tion in tile house of one Mrs. Afaxwell (irey, who had a largo 
establishiiK lit in M(»ray Place, and was a vain, gay woman v)f 
the world. Moray I^lace was obviously very different from 
Uarnihe Street; and Nelly Armstrong ’i'is soon hui'iiing \\ it h 
desiiv to obtain a |)lace in the cheerful househ''ld of j\lr>. iMax- 
well (jrrey. This, pia'iiaps, would not have haj.oeued il‘ the 
kitchen in Oanuhe Street had been less dreary than it was. 
JMrs. Maxwt'll Grey, we are tuld, consitlered herself a most 
excmplarv memlx'r of society. She attended chiiveh at lease 
once (*veiT Sunday, and always on tlic sacramental and 

she occasionally ga^e moiu*y for religious and cliaritable jiur- 
j)0ses. . . . Once a year she in\ir<‘d luu* (‘h'rgymen in town ami 
country to dinner, and paid them marked attention. And go 
with a comfortable reliance on getting to lu‘iiven, on account of 
lu*r chiirch-going and lier alms-giving, Mrs. Maxwell Grey 
spent six nights out of seven in dissipation/’ 

Her servants/’ it is juldetl, follo\ve<l tlie eKamf)l(*, of their mis- 
tress, ami wore eipially fond of company. Mrs. iNfaxwoll Grey’s 
kitchen was familiar to lialf the * fast' young (derks in town. Nay. 
sometimes the yocuig gentlemen wlio had walt/cd ami ilirtc«l with the 
huHes of tlie famil} >tie evening, had no ohjeciiou to a gaim„‘ of roinjis 
with the maids the next. Of course Mrs. Maxwell Grty knew nothing 
of this. She paid high wages, and had exjioritmced servants, d'liey 
gave her little tronbh‘, whicli attributed to her own excellent 
niaTiagemcnt and dignified conduct. To converse with or show any 
particailar inlen*st in her servant.^, tended, she believed, to induce care- 
lessness and familiarity — a most unfounded idea — as every earnest- 

minded, large-tiearted mistress lias found Once a day, and 

punctually at the same hour, did JMrs. Maxwell Grey descend her 
kitchen siair.s, inspect her larder, and give her orders, after wliich she 
retired with dignity to her own apartments. This over, her servants 
enjoyed full liberty. They got out on alternate Sabbaths, and had 

the privilege of spemding the wh^lc day abroad if they chose 

Her bouse of course was very popular amongst a certain class of ser- 
vants. AV^hen a vacancy occurred in the establishment, there was 
quite a ru^'h made to iseciire it. But wo to those families into 
which her doniestic.s entered. Tliey carried, iis it were, the plague, 
with them, and by their example and discourse soon corrupted their 
new fellows,'^ 

Such was the lady who rustled into the little drawing-room in 
Danube Street, to inquire into Nelly’s ^ character;” and such was 
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tlie linuso in \vliich soon nftorwards X^'lly found ItJCfitoJ. 

'j Jic ti'uth must 1)0 told, that tho ]H)or ^iri had boon, tor somo tiino 
liornre, falling away from hor (jld slraii,'.t1brwardiK\ss ol'coiidnct 
and honosty ol'spotvdi. A nocossity for i .mcoalmont had arison, 
^slio had l)ogim, under tlie au.<|)i(*os ul‘ Janet, to turn lior Sunday 
atlornoons lo otlu r acrounis ihaii tho^o of (‘hnivli-ooin^, and had 
l<u uu‘d an aecjuainiaiUHs thr(‘ni:;h tlio a;^oiK*v of her friend, with 
tuio of tho.so fast yo)in^‘ ederks, who, aecordinf; to (Uir anthorc’ss, 
jie(juonted ]Mrs. iVfaxw'oll (rnyA kitchem W'liother yonnt^ 
<:'‘nrl oMum wdio at ^uch hoaj‘^<‘s as Mr.^. Maxw(dl aro 

;dso to be ibinui at tinii'^ as foiest.-^ in the kitchen, ^Yo (h) not ]n*0“ 
t(Mid to know', (dir own imjiro^shm is, that nllh<»ni»]i they jnioht 
not ho unwilling to as.s<)eiuto with ]>rott\ \oinu: maid-servants 
out of dooiN, tin* kitelu'n-eomp:inionshij> allmled lo in the above, 
extract, is not of very fre*'jeent o(‘Oiirrenee. d'iiis, however, is a 
maiter (‘f no LHvat moment. l')io fact, in cither ease, still n*- 
tnains, that yount^ servino'-i^in's are ])e(*idiai'Iv expo'^efl to the 
d mo(‘rou^ attemtions of men a little above tiiern in liirth and 
.staiion. In the; find place, lhei\‘ is uo class of voiino females — 
except that of milliners and dressmakers — wim mx* more perstui- 
ally a^traeli^e, hy reason of tlie eai(‘ wlnhdi lh('y bestow upon 
tlieir dross, and the ])ropni‘ty with wliieh they i'('cnlat(‘ their 
i;io\ ('meiils. It is not to be (loubfed, f]i;it where thert* is eonstant 
a^'^^oeiation wdth jicojile of Loiod edmaition and (decant manner's, 
something of ndinement is gaiiu'd to ilomesta* servants by the 
eonlaet. At all events, the nalural imitativenes-* w liiidi is (‘om- 
mon to all (dasses here eonies into play; women are more plastic 
and impressible than men ; lliey liave mojx* innate propriedy and 
elegance : and tliev rajiidiy learn to .simulate the. gentleness of 
tlicir suyieriors, wiiilst nosmdi progress is made by their brothers. 
It has been oficai ixunarked — .so often, indeed, tiiat we licsitate 
to repeat it— that if yon observe, on a Sunday or a lioliday, a 
party of both sexes, belonging to the working classes, in their 
best attire, you wall be struck by the extreino disprofiortion be- 
tw'ccn tlie apjiearancc of the men and of the waunen. Tlie former 
are far more eoinmoii-looking — far more ungainly in their move- 
ments than the latter. There is often u degree of elegance and 
grace about the women wdiich is wholly absent from their brothers 
and their husbands. Now', domestic servants have advantages 
peculiar to themselves; and it rarely happens tliat they arc not 
the best dressed, tiie smartest, the liveliest — the least awkward, 
vulgar^ and ungainly — of all the girls, in their owm village or 
country town. These are dangerously attractive firopcrties ; and 
then, in most cases, the poor girls are independent of the iinmc-* 
diate control of parents or other guardians; tlicy have no one to** 
counsel, no oije to restrain them* When they are once outside 
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tlieir master’s door, they obey their own impulses; they arc easily 
flattered, easily cajoled. They are of all others the most likely 
to appreciate the advantages of that cleanliness of person and 
propriety of costume which belong to the uj)per classes of 
society, but not to the \vorkir»g-men of their own class. When 
Mr. Tliackeray in his story of Vendennis made the little girl in 
Shepherd's Ijin foil in love as much with his fine linen as his 
handsome face, he illustrated a truth which grave didactic writ- 
ers liave insisted upon in a more authoritative strain, and which 
all men of any experience will fully recognise. We think that 
from these premises some of the dangers vvhich beset our female 
domestic servants may be easily inferred. 

Nelly Armstrong, as we have said, formed an ac(|uaintanco 
with a young lawyer's clerk whilst she was still a member of 
Mrs. Ljlliot’s innocent household. When slic* was transferred to 
Airs. Maxwell Grey’s, the intimacy increased. Mrs. AI ax well 
Grey, we are told, allowed her servants the privilege of sj)end- 
ing on alternate Sabbatlis the whole day abroad if they chose.” 

Where some of them spent the evenings,” continues this ear- 
nost-raiudod writer, we decline mentioning. But we affirm it 
to be a sad and startling fact, and one that deserves the notice 
of tho heads of families, that the greater proportion of those poor 
lost outcasts who nightly luaunt our streets, can trace their foil 
into various habits to the liberty allowed them of attending Sab- 
bath evening sermons, or of visiting their friends on that night. 
But Airs. Alaxwcll Grey found it more convenient to spare her 
servants on Sundays than on other days. ' She kept little com- 
pany on that day, having a great regard for a])j)oarances.” 'i'hisS, 
indeed, is a lamentable trutli. It is one, indeed, on which we 
have heretofore empliutically enlarged;* and we are glad to 
repeat the warning in other language than our own. Those 
Sunday evenings — more harm is done upon them than on all the 
other six days of the week ; and yet well-meaning people who 
would not upon principle give their servants five minutes’ unne- 
cessary work, suffer them to go abroad, perhaps for five hours, 
and go whithersoever they will, on the transparent pretext of 
attending divine service and taking a country walk. 

These Sabbath evenings mined Nelly Armstrong, as they 
have ruined many another member of the same peril-girt class. 
The wiles of Mr. Shepherd, the lawyer’s clerk, succeeded — and 
poor Nelly fell. We need not enter into the sad history of her 
fall. ^ It^ is treated with equal skill and delicacy in these pages. 
The indiscretion boro the wonted bitter fruits. The ninth of 
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July arrived,” we are told, ^^and found Nelly nuieh clmnircd. 
Her spirits wore very low, her colour and eyes were grown tVmi, 
and her stop dull and heavy. She ^^as now often in tears — 
tears that would not be repressed, and which gushed forth ou the 
most trivial occasions. She was evidently most unhappy, though 
slic would not avow tlic cause of it. No longer did she steal 
down to gossip with her fcdlows and have a share in any amuse- 
ment that might be going ou among them ; sad and solitary she 
sat and worked in the rotnn allotted for the piirpose, thougl) her 
trembling fingers could sometimes ill guide her needle. A letler 
from home kept her f'lyiihj one half of the fotloicimj niaht. As to 
her corrospondence with her friends, it was much less regular 
tlian it used to be, Nelly could not endure to write. Strange 
significant nods, winks, and surmises began to be exchanged 

by the othc)' servants concerning lier Any remark 

about her parents seemed to ayonize Nelly j as well as the mention 
of her lover s name T It need not be stated after tliis that she 
was about to become a inotlier. 

After a while a fellow-servant — ^^No spy so acute and dan- 
gerous as an irritated and experienced fellow-servant” — reveals 
the truth to her mistress. Airs, Maxwell Gniy is of course in- 
dignant in the extreme, as such people commonly are. Such 
a thing to happen,” she ex(jlaims, m a w»dl-regiiluted family 
like mine. I am quite ashamed to flunk J lor daiigliter, 

with girlish kindness, endeavours to intercede lor the wronged 
one; and then Airs. Maxwell Grey is of course :'\.shamed c)f her. 
Idle fat is, that Nelly Armstrong should pack up licr things 
and go instantly. Aliss Grey suggests that |)erhaps she has 
no friends in the neiglibonrhood ; but the virtuous mistress of 
the household silences her by saying ^^Nonsensr* ! such people 
always have friends. I have nothing to do with that. But I 
will not encourage such immorality by jiormitting her to remain 
another hour under my roof.” A#l1 so Nelly Armstrong is 
paid her wages, right to a fraction, and cast adrift on the worM. 

No one seemed to sympathize with her in her sorrow, hitter 
as it. was, save the old cook, who ^‘grasped Nelly's hand with 
real feeling,” and said to the man-servant, whom she met as she 
turned away, “ What arc ye snickering at, ye loon ? Is it any- 
thing to laugh at to see a ])uir creature thrown that way on the 
world ? I dare say that if ye had your deservings, you wouldna 
he lang here either.” And so Nelly found herself outside of 
that gay mansion which she had so desired to enter — from which 
she was now expelled in disgrace,” 

Of the subsequent history of Nelly Armstrong we cannot,, 
speak. The reader who would know wdiat were the bitter suf- 
ferings of tho poor and much injured girl, must turn to the 
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second volume of' this most touching narrative. How she seemed 
to be at one time on tlio brink of irretrievable ruioj until tlie 
saintlike charity, the heroic courage of Maiy Elliot rescued her 
from a state worse than dcatli, is told, as only a woman, and that 
a most truedn‘nrted woman, could tell it, in these pages. The 
hook Ijas seived our pur[)Ose. We have done with it^ — so after 
the manner of men we tlirow it aside. lint it has not passed 
out of onr hands with ii bad name. We trust that ^‘Melly 
ArnistrongV’ character is even better than before. 

To couple togellior t wo such poo])le as Mi s. Elliot and ^Irs, Max- 
well (.irey would be manifestly wrong. Tt would, indeed, be sonie- 
tliing worse tlian a lilinider. Ihit it is not to be denieil that both 
erred — the one from over-conscientiousness and over-serui)ulous- 
iicss ; the other from uneonseieiitiousiiess and unsernj)ulousness — 
and that the errors of both were grievous in tlieir iidlnenees upon 
tlie life ol’ ])our Nelly Arinsti'ong. Jn these two very diflerent ))er- 
sons we see ])ersoiiiiied the tv\o great classes into wliieli emjdoyers 
may be divided. There are liiinieruns minor varieties ami mo- 
difications— -but under one or otlier of iliese two classes there are 
few masters and mistrcKSses who may not faij’ly be ranged ; those 
who s(‘t too strict a W’atcli upon their servants, who do not suf- 
ficiently take account i;f tiie wants and w’eakm'ss(.s of jaior hu- 
manity, ami exact Irorn Kuj)crl‘eetly educated young jjcople such 
an amount of I'orbearance ami self-denial, of j)atien(‘e ami eourago, 
as niiglit with difliculty be acquired, in a college of martyrs and 
saints; and tli<Vv<\ on tlie otlier band, wlio leave tlie weaklings 
entirely to themselves, never counselling them, never restraining 
them, but witli the coolest and most eontein]HiK)Us iiKlift'erence 
leaving them lo sink or swim. In the one case human nature is 
put violently into a strait waistcoat; in the otlier it is allowed 
free scojie ami exen lsc to run into any excesses ami play any 
fantastic tricks. We need not say that between these two ex- 
tremes there is a meati aiitMhut a nari'ovv one. But sonic how 
or other tliesc means, called ‘‘golden,'’ not less for their rarity 
than lor their preciousness, are seldom jireserved even by peo- 
ple virtuous, and in a manner, wise. What a hapjiy world it 
would be if we could kecqi ourselves from slip[)ing on cither side 
beyond tlie limits of this gOi Jen mean. 

The first thing is, of course, a clear recognition of the respon- 
sibility of employers. We rniust start fairly from this jioint. 
Food, shelter, and elotliing are not all the goods we are bound 
to bestow upon those who dwell beneath our roofs, and take 
jiart wdth us in the daily concerns of life. For the time at least 
we stand in the relation of parents to them ; they have left 
father and mother to follow us, and it is our duty in some sort 
to supply the places of those early and best friends. We must 
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do tljis as much hy considerate kindness as hy wholesome re- 
straint, It cannot be too often repealed that, a servant ^irl on 
taking a place,” does not bind le tsclf to discard all the in- 
stincts and a])petences, and to smother all the afl'eotiona of 
hninanity. Slie docs not cease to be a woman, because she 
wears an apron and a cap, and receives twelve guineas a year 
from lier employers. It is iihsumed that she has inclinations which 
it is neitlier irrational nor immoral to gratily in moderation. 
We may he sure that it is utterly vain to endeavour to siip{)res3 
all these iiislincts, and that nature will lun c way in >jccret, if not 
before our eyes. Wo have heard ])eo])le say, Oh, 1 know that 
such aiul such things must happen ; 1 cannot helj) them, and I 
do not care so long as they are not brought befoiv me.” There 
is a sort of tacit compromi.se indeed ; but ol* all things in the 
world these coinj>romis( s jtro the most mischievous and inexcus- 
able, There are doings wliicli only become wi'ong when they 
are covert. AA'hy then slioiild we make wrong? d'o say “You 
sliall notilo this o]* tiiat*' may 1 x 3 injudicion.s — may b(! tyrannical ; 
but to say in cllert, “ Do what you like, si> :is I do Jiot know 
it,” is to hold the candle to Satan, and actually to create vice. 

It is Iianl to calculate the amount of ja'aclical evil that conics 
out oftlie.se eoncealments. If we admit, a.s every i*ational j)er- 
son must admit, that oiir domestic servants, like other jieoph', 
must ljav(i Iriends and desire to associate with them, is it not far 
bettor that it sliould be an und(‘rstood tiling betw'ccm the cm- 
plover ami the employed, that the latter skpuld be visited at 
seasonable liours, by rcsj;ectablc rclati\es and friends, and tlial 
even if there be sometliing more than mere common acf|naint- 
ance, it slioulcNnot bo a tiling denied? Why is not linth, or 
Kate, or Fanny to have Ikt “followers,'’ as w('ll as Miss Ame- 
lia Jlaria, after whom Captain Sabretasch is alw\ays dangling, 
or Mrs. Plumb, the wealthy widow', who is porseveringly “ fbl- 
lowed” by the Jveverend Lsaac Pewv? Amelia Mma’a expresses 
lier liorror of followers, even to the Captain himself, and the 
widow li\es in a state of excitement regarding them, which 
seems likfdy to shorten her days. If one of their pretty serving 
girls has been seen shaking her cherry-coloured ribands, at the 
back gate, as the carpenter's son goes by after his day's work, or 
has actually had the audacity to invite the grocer’s assistant 
to sit down and take a dish of lea in the kitchen, there is 
no end to their lamentations and revilings. The unfortunate 
girl is denounced in th.o harshest language; she is imiiertincnt 
and immodest, bold and artful — jierhaps slic loses her place. 
How much better, under such circumstances, would it bo 
for the mistress of a household to endeavour to win the 
fidence of^her domestics, and to be the depositary of their most 
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cbcrisbed secrets ? Wh)' a comely parlour-maid, or housemaid, 
or even a buxom cook, should not receive the honest addresses of 
a worthy younii; man, and, in duo course, have the banns put up 
ill the parish churcJi, we cannot by any means conjecture. 
They do not vow themselves to perpetual celibacy when they 
advertise for a place. Ihit we know very well that the conceal- 
ments forced uj)on them by the harsh, grudging spirit in which 
too often the gratification of their natural instincts is regarded, 
are laden with a world of evil. It is a melancholy fact, that a 
very large jiVoportion of the unhappy yemug women who are 
tried every year in our criminal courts, for tlie rnnrder of their 
iliegitiniate children, arc domestic servants. This is not to be 
attributed to the peculiar depravity of the class, but the pecu- 
liarly clisialvanlageous character of their social environments. 
How much of it comes out of those three well-known words, 

No followers allowed, it is difficult to say. If young women 
are afraid of tlieir admirers being seen within tlie shadow of 
their own rightful liomes, tliey will meet them abroad, where no 
restraints and imj)edinients exist, and the tempter, Oj)portui)ity, 
is at their elbow. 

TJjere are other terrible things, too, which come out of this 
w^uut of familiarity,” wo use the word advisedly, between the 
employer and the employed. What is it that peoples our streets 
at night with so many degraded outcasts? A very large num^ 
her of tliosc who ply the wretclicd trade from which their inmost 
souls shrink in ahliprreiice, and from which they wouM thankfully 
extricate tlieinselvei- If they coultl, have been domestic servants. 
It would he instructive to ascertain how many of tliese have 
been ruined by the in judicious harshness of tlieip employers. A 
poor girl, led astray by temptation, commits some venial offence 
and is dismissed. Like Nelly Armstrong, she is cast adrift sud- 
denly on the world, and, perhaps, she has no friends to whom 
to betake herself. Witli perliaps only a few sliillings in her 
pocket, she is left to shift for herself in a large town, wliere 
tliere are ever sure to be panders of the worst kind prowling 
about, and seeking whom they shall devour. This is a common 
evil. It is a wickedness against which the authoress of Nelly 
Armstrong indignantly protests She says, and she says truly, 
after tracing in a few expressive sentences the downward career 
of a dismissed serving-girl, — 

And this, inadani, irs your work ! yet you are a woman highly 
esteemed, in society; mothers quote you to their daughters as a model 
of propriety, of severe irreproachable virtue, nay, of active benevo- 
lence. Year after year, with comfortable self-approval, you behold 
your name enrolled among other subscribers to Magdalene asylums, 
and shelters for the outcast and protligatc. Woman I littlo do you 
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ilreura of Iiaving been instrumental in fashioning an asylum 'for them. 
You did Jiot aiitioijjate the coiisequencca, I grant you, when you 
turned your servant from your door, with out doing her the justiee of 
listening to her treiiibliug explanation ; but it is as truly yours as if 
you had planned it. Listen to what the Great Mivster gays: ‘ Ftn* if 
yo Ibrgive men their trespasses, your heavenly Father will also I’or- 
give you ; but if ye forgive not men their tre.sj>asses, neither will 
your Father forgive your trespasses.' . , . Wo do believe that if 
mistresses were more aware of the dreadful consequences that often 
How from rigorous severity towards their domestic servants, such 
things would seldomer happen. To discharge a servant s<id'h;nly 
from her situation, unless ft)r some very aggravated (jflence, is wan- 
tonly to expose her in many cases to great danger. . . . Oh! we 
have great responsibility laid upon us! A few reproving words, a 
little timely admonition, might, perhaps, in many cases, prevent a re- 
petition of faults, and might ifc the means of saving poor girls trom 
lives of debauchery and deaths of horror.’^ 

We complain,'’ continues the writer, of tlio carelessness, 
ingratitude, and low inorulity of our servants ; but may we not 
ourselves be to blame for tliis '?’' May we not V — indeed, arc we 
not i Our servants are very mucli wiiat we are pleased to make 
them ; but, in most cases, wo leave tlmm to make or to mirnake 
themselves. Wc do not mean to .say that they are biameloss — 
we do not mean to say tliut there are*ngt some instances of kind- 
ness being unrepaid — of earnest teaching thrown away. 

Doubtless, too, servants are troublesome — j)rovoking; they arc 
often thoughtless, often headstrong. They are* sometimes uii- 
trutliful in word — dishonest in act. They have seldom or never 
a high sense of honour; they are almost always extremely curi * 
ous. I'hey aj^e veny prone to jday the ])art of .sf)ies — listeners at 
doors, and readers of letters not their own. In a few words, it 
maybe said of. them, that they are imj>erfect.Iy educated, and 
have not as dear a perception either of conventional propriety, or 
abstract right and wrong, as though they had been inox’o tcii- 
derly reared and more carefully instructed. It must be admitted, 
too, that they are often very uuthril'ty — unthrifty of other’s goods, 
unthrifty of their own — that they seldom care to save their 
master’s money, and that they very foolishly squander their own 
on articles of finery, which rarely have any other eifect than that 
of marring the comeliness of tJieir personal apj)earance. 13ut 
some at least of these are faults wdiich belong very riuich to their 
position, and w^hich if they are not created, are strengthened by 
the failures and short-comings of their employers. Others, 
doubtless, are the results of previous training — that dreadful 
training of the streets, the evil iiijHuejice of which every master 
and mistress of a household shoukl tlioughtfully and earnestly 
endeavour to counteract. Let us talk as we may of tlie vices of 
the poor, andithank God that w'c are not as these paupers— -but 
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the vices oPthc poor are the disgraces of tlie rich, and Dives is 
answerable for the very abominations from which he turns away 
with expressions of disgust. 

It is not oLirwojit to take one-sided view's of such questions as 
ibis. Inasinueli as w^e arc writing now principally for tlje perusal 
of employers, we lia\'e discoursed chielly upon tRo manifest ob- 
liviousjjess of tlieir responsibility, which is one of the crying 
evils of tlie times. Their responsibility is far the greater, for 
more is re{[uired from those to whom more is given ; and from 
the higher, not from the lower, are VvO to look for the first 
example of selt-reforni. Ihit we do not close o»’r eyes to tlie fact, 
tliat this subject of domestic service is very lightly regarded hy 
those whose hirth-right it is to serve. It is suj)po.sed that notljing 
else is required, before a young girl enters a family as a cook or 
a bonse-niaiil, than tliat she should obtain a ‘‘place.’’ In some 
few instances she may have held a .subordinate situation, as a 
hiLchen-maid, or an under Iiouse-maid, in a large establishment, 
where there are graduates in each class of scr\ ice ; or she may 
have, perlia[)s, been a liousehold drudge, a maid of all-v^’()^k, and 
learnt a little of all kinds ofsei'vice; but as a general rule, any 
kind of preliminary training is supposed to bo entirely super- 
fluous, and thousands obtain places who arc3 totally ineomjujtont 
to perforin tlui duties of their situation, without injury both to 
tlie jiatience anrl the ])r()p('rty of their ein])loyei’s. 'The ‘‘ in- 
coinpeteney,'” indited, of our domestic servants is not, on the 
vvlioio, a grout)' Hess complaint. In an artistic sense a huge 
pro])ortion of tl < m arc lamentably batl. ddioy do not know 
how to keo}) a room clean, or to serve up a tlinner — and, what 
is worse, they do not care to know. Ignorance, too, is for tlie 
most part arrogant and self-sufficient ; and the most incompe- 
tent servants are the most unwilling to learn. They will tell 
you sometimes, if you put a manual of instruction into their 
hands, and tell them that they may derive some useful hints 
from it, that they do not see any thing in the book — that there 
is nothing there they did not know before. It is no uncommon 
tiling for servants to go on, from year’s end to year’s end, in tlie 
same routine of liousehold work, gathering no improvement 
from practice, adding notlnug to tlicir experiences; and mis- 
tresses will often say that they dislike interfering with their 
servants, especially in the way of instruction, as every effort to 
improve their attainments is resented as a reflection upon their 
general capacity. We know that it requires some firmness and 
some tact to deal successfully with servants as wdth children ; but 
if we are never to do what is unpleasant to u.s, w^e shall very rarely 
succeed in doing good. 

The fact is, that these household duties are seldom seriously re- 
garded as things to be learnt, A knowledge of them is sup- 
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posed to come by instinct ; it is not consi Jored necessary to serve 
an apprenticeship to such a trade. Tliis is the old belief— the 
old practice with which wo have bc« ii for too many years con- 
tented. But we see some hopeful assurance of a better state of 
things in ])rospect. Industrial eduoalion of all kinds is visibly 
on the ascendant. The age is eminently a practical one. Tlie 
institution of Servants' Training {Schools, which has been at- 
tempted with some success, within the last few years, is a move- 
ment in the right tliivction, from which the ha])[>iest resuUs may 
he anticipated in tlie fulness of time. There is a ])raclical dif- 
ficulty, WTj Ibar, in the way of the general csUil>lislnaent of such 
schools. They are necessarily somewhat costly, and can only be, 
establislied at first on a large serdo in central situations. Wo 
liave heard of attempts to institute village stdnjols of this flescrip- 
tion, which liave brokeii down undfu* the burden of excessive 
exj^enditure. Perhaps, when tlie sul)je(‘t comes to I)(^ better 
understood, this diHiculty may be overcome. In the meanwliile, 
Kucli institutions, as that for example at Finelihw, in tlie noigii- 
bourlioud of London, are worthily fulfilling tlun'r missioii, if they 
only proclaim the fact that Domestic S(a‘\ice is something to bo 
learnt. This is to elevate the class of dt)meHtic servants by pub- 
licly recognising tiie impf>rtai)ce of the dnti(*s whitdi they are 
called upon to pei’fonn. Ami we’dy not know anything more 
likely to sSU]iply a remedy for many of th(‘ (‘vils on which wo 
have ooinmented, than this elevation of the class, “J)omestic 
{Servant,'' in the social scale. • 

For — to make our meaning somewhat more clear— it is an 
unfortunate fact, that there is, in these times, agrowing inclina- 
tion among rcsfji^etable people* - the bolter (dasses of (U\r poorer 
neighbours, sucli as the small tradesmen in our cfiuntiy towns 
and villages— to endeavour to obtain for their children ‘^some- 
thing better than domestic service.” Jf tlie matter were rightly 
understo<»fl — if tlie relationship between the employei* and the 
employed were jiroiierly regarded and conscientiously maintained 
— there could be nothing belter for them tlian Domestic Ser- 
vice. Jiut, now-a-days, the wives of snch small tradesmen, 
or better edass operatives, as .vere formerly eager to obtain for 
their daughters situations in good families, bring them up with 
higher notions, and prepare tl^em to become governesses, inir- 
sery-govemesses, companions to ladies, young ladies” in largo 
dress-making or millinery establishments, or shop-girls in town 
or country where they arc called ‘‘ Miss.” I'here is not one of 
these who does not endure inu(di greater suffering an<l jiriva- 
tion, ami who is not more entirely and more distressingly a 
servant than any ladyVmaid, house-maid, or cook in a genfle- 
inan'^s hous^. Besides, in such capacities the chances of employ- 
ment are infinitely less. The degradation is certainly not in 
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the work itseff. If there be any, It must lie in the prestige tliat 
attaches to it. 

And, ]>erhaps, as lon^ as ari}^ one, however Ignorant, however 
untrained, however undisciplined, is considered ^‘ good enougli 
for a servant,” something of this evil prestige will attach itself 
to the occu])atioii. A recent writer, in a cheap j) 0 ])ular periodi- 
cal, distinguished not less by its literary ability than its earnest- 
ness in tlic cause of social reform,* has spoken of the Great 
Ihnvorsity in which so many of our household servants graduate ; 
and that University is the street It is a great thing doubtless 
to transfer an unhappy child from the street.} any decent 
house, in which she can obtain a situation even as a household 
drudge. It is better that she should live in such painful drud- 
gery, as “the Marchioness,’*' in (Jharles Dickens’ story, than that 
she should grow up among thieves and prostitutes, and become 
botli, almost before she has entered her teens. We. would not, 
therefore, close any door of honest occuf)atioii against the chil- 
dren of the streets. But to elevate Domestic Service into some- 
thing more of an art is not necessarily to impede the advances 
of the very poor. I’hcre are gradations of Domestic Service, 
which even now are very clearly understood ; and all wa desire 
is not to low'er the scale of rcspcctahility and education which 
is to be possessed by those who are candidates for the “ House- 
hold Brigade.” Wo are convinced that, apart from its bearings 
upon the immediate question which \ve are now' considering, 
this restless desire on the y)art of respectable parents to make 
their children anyLhing but domestic servants, has a very evil in- 
fluence upon society, Thousamis who have been educated for 
“ something better,” have only found something wTjrse. Thou- 
sands painfully acknowl(?dge what a mistake they made, or what 
a mistake was made for them, when either some idea of gentility, 
or some feeling of independence, caused them or their parents, 
when a ])ro vision was to be found for them, to discard the thought 
of Domestic Service. 

If we look at the status of the domestic servant merely in its 
outward relations, it is difficult to form any other conclusion than 
that they who live under others’ roofs, w'ith food, shelter, and 
clothing provided for them, ai . as a class the most comfortable 
and careless people in the worlch Often what a weight of sor- 
row’ presses on the heart of the employer, w^hen the employed 
eats and drinks joy<msly, sleeps heavily, and has not a thought 
for the morrow. Tliore are bad masters and mistresses — inas- 
much as there are masters and mistresses who, as we have said, 
are very heedless of their responsibilities ; but these faults are 
those rather of omission than commission, and actual ill-treat- 
merit of a servant is very rare. We arc not unmindful of such 

We need fiardly mention Mr. Dickens’ " Household Words/' 
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cases as that of the Sloancs, in the heart of Loiulon, and the 
Birds, in the remote places of Devonshire, which have witliin 
the last few years obtained such painfid notoriety ; hut the very 
fact of this notoriety and of the univ(n*sal indignation that it 
created, proves tJie rarity of such instances of cruel ty towards a 
domestic servant. Our doaiestic servants seldom know what 
suffering and privation are. They generally live in extreme 
comfort; they have no thought of pounds, shillings, and pence. 
They are well housed — well clothed — well fed. Their physical 
welfare is altogotlu'r well provided for. If employers only 
thought as much of the moral welfare of their servants, a “ place” 
in a goofl house would be really a ])rizc. 

We are not here speaking of great houses. The trutli is, that 
the subject before us is so large, there is so much to bo said about 
it, that we cannot afford to discourse upon all the various points 
ol‘ interest it presents. Great houses are few. The large 
aristocratic establishments, to which we now parenthetically al- 
lude, are exceptional oases, upon which it is scarcely necessary 
now to descant. It can hardly be said Jicre that there are any rela- 
tions at all between tlie employer and tlie euiployod. There are 
middle-men and middle-women — house-stew ards, I muse- keepers, 
&c., upon whom all the res[)onsibi]ity is made to devolve. In 
such establishments, perhaps, tlieroMs greater strictness, greater 
formality, greater conventional projnaoty, and altogctJicr more 
order and regularity, than in those lesser liouscliolds whox'o the 
seiwants, one and all, are immediately resjmnsibi ;to those who ])ay 
thorn their wages. There are few actual mistresses of whom 
servant-girls stand in as imicli awe, as of tlic stiff house-keeper 
who reigns supreme in the servants’ liall. This middle- woman 
knows their ways — is over on iJic watch. Her vigilaiicc and lier 
tyranny are not to be inatcheU in any drawing-room in tlie coun- 
try. This watchfulness over the Household Brigade may do 
much to counteract the evil of the intermixture of male and fe- 
male servants. We do not believe, tlierefore, that there is inoro 
immorality — if there is as much — in large establishments than 
there is in small ; but there is something very indurating in the 
environments of this high life below stairs. There is profligacy 
of another class. There is inuch waste, there is much vulgar 
pretence. There is much contempt for, and disregard of, tho 
really poor. Even the poor gentry these high-bred flunkeys conde- 
scend to pity.* But, as wo have said before, we are not writing 


* 0ee an amusing il)ustratio:i of this in Mi*s. TListlcthwa^'te’s J.ifc* of Bishop 
Bathurst of Norwich.** The Bishop used to reJate that a valet having applied for 
a situation as attendant on a nobleman, asked what wino was given at the seco]ul 
tabic. On being told ** Port and Sherry,” he answered that for his part ho liked 
a glass of Madeira. ^ Wliy,** said tlio nobleman, “ there are many highly edu- 

cated gentlemen — as parish curates and others — who cannot afford to dnnk wino 
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of flunkeydotn. Tlic sorvanls of* the niiddle-classos constitute the 
^reat irias^ of those vvlio live by domestic service ; ami tiiey are 
])rinci])ally vv^omen. It is well tluit it should he so. For our 
own, we conlos.s, that evi*n to the extent of some prejudice and 
illihoralily, we dislike flunkeys. There is no form in which 
Jiurnan vanity ))etrays itself more ridiculously than the desire to 
keep a man-servant — ‘‘a desire v^hich impels people often to sac- 
rifice comfort and economy to an absunl notion of the gentility of 
hei?i^ v\aitccl upon even by a clumsy hoy in buttons, in preference 
to tlie neat-handed Phyllis” who does the work far better for 
smaller pay. Moreover, when we consider how rniitcd is the field 
of female eni ploy ment, and how the difficulty f)fHndin 2 ; respectable 
occupation for younn; women of the lower classes is one of the 
cr> ini;- evils of the times, we cannot helj> regardiiu; this intru- 
sion of men into the domain of domestic sf*rvice almost as an 
ninightcons usurpation. Then? are so many otlna’ channels far 
the iVeo vent of masciilino labour, that we hold it to he the duly 
of every employer to give as nmcli household work as he can to 
femalt^s, and to lot “ gentility’^ shift for itself. 

In a very large majority of cases lliere is fortunately no 
choice. \ man-servant/’ indeed, is a taxahhi luxury oiijoyed 
only by the rich, Hie proportion of male to female domestic 
servants is so small, that we have not consitlered it expedient 
to devote any portion of tlie limited s])ace at our disposal to an 
iiujuiry into their social condition. 15ut the ‘^niaid servant” is 
a member of a very numerous class — a class, indeed, so nume- 
rcius, that we have seen a statement, the accuracy of wdiich, 
however, w-e liave not tested, to the clfect, that in London 
alone there are seldom less than 26,000 female servants out of 
em|)loy. It is easy to estimate the effect of such a state of 
things, upon what has been called “ The great sin of great 
cities.” \Vhat the difficulty of finding honest occupation for 
women has been, and, in spite of tlic increasing flow' of emigra- 
tion, still is, and what are the appalling results of this difficulty, 
writers of fact and writers of fiction alike have striven recently 
to proclaim to tlic world,- Fa’cii as we write, a work is put 
into our hands, bearing the significant title of Margaret, or 
Prejudice at Homo and its Victims,” one of the objects of which 
is to exhibit the obstacles which beset the path of ’a young 
woman eager to support herself and Those dependent on her, 
either by the exercise of her intellect or by mere manual labour. 
The book, distinguished throughout by a quiet power, a homely 
j^athos, which reminds us in some places of the more subdued 
passages of *^iJane Eyre,” and in others of “ Alton Locke,” con- 

at nW* “ Ah!’’ said the valet, in reply, I know's that — but I always pities gen- 
tlemen of lhat kind.*’ ^ 
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tains one of the most painful, tlie most cliilUnpf naiTatives of ival 
life by wliieh wc have ever been en(‘haine<l and absorbed, [t 
appears to be the work of a woman ^ youn^, who has seen 
inueli a]ul sutferod much in her journey throue;li life, and wliose 
ex[)crien('es have cruelly strieken down all )ier faith in humanity, 
'The constant burden of licr smry is tliat England is no place for 
lionest jjoverty. ‘^1 know,'' she writes, what every man and 
Woman N\ho may read this knows well, that no neip’o or qnad- 
rooji in the worst Slave State of America is further nnoovod 
from the pale of liumanilv, more really despised and down- 
trodden, tlian is po\’erty in this free and self-righteous land. . . 

. . Ami if peopb- well to-(lo in iho world, people of money and 
po'siilon, will analyze tlieir own feelings, and take a retrospect of 
their own a(itions from day to day in connexion with llieir 
readiness to stand by tiieir o-vn class, and their inborn abhoi’renco 
of,p<n*erty in all shapes, they uill aekiiowlodi^e my experience to 
be nothitji!; out of tlio way, ihoiinh they may marvid at niy 
assiiranee in atleinjUi!)^ to brin^ anylhin't so eommonphiee 
])romimmlly forward.”* We wisli we could say tliat this — 
idthouali ther(^ is a fit^rU in it which is somewhat ovendiarged — 
in no rfspeet true. Jt is a imn’c eonnnonplat\‘ to say that 
hetut'cn the rich and the poor, in this (lliristian lam!, there is a 
fright (ill gull', ami tiiat the feu who jiave altenijited to bridge?, 
it (jver with kind deeds and gentle words have not tlie pow’cr to 
rear a structure strong enough to resist the toi rtmt of ]»rejudiee, 
soKishuess, ami umdiaritableiiess, which overwl-fjins their riglit- 
eous clforts, and leaves the chasm wjdo as bel'ore, 


^ ir til 1*1 work -- Mafjan o) Prijudirc at. Jloinetautl it,' Vlrtiuis — had renclu-d 
iiM at :iii earlior prri*>fl, \\(' should have coupk-d it with !Nolly .Arnislron^^” and 
dedneni irinn it soveral VC17 slrikiiiff lUmlrationH <d’ the tniihs whirh we havo 
insisted ii})on in tlu.s arfiolo. 'Du* hook is dislinf(nisho<l b^’ ability of no conimon 
onler j and \vo ha\y littlo doubt tliat the wrikT is rapahh' «d' aciiiovhj^ groat ihiugfl 
in the domain of fiction. But there is soinclliing in the tone of the work wliieh 
does not plea'i<' us ; and, if >vc had time and .epaco at ouv disposal, we should otni- 
sidor so promising a writer well worthy of .a detailed exposition (»f our view» re- 
specting the theories whioh she has e.\pounded in these volumes. We may, 
howe\er, take tliia opportunity of alluding to a hold innovation upon th»^ Convcnthuial 
rules of publication of wliich they aro the vibihle first-fruits. .Mr. Bentley, the 
enterprising publisher of New Burlington Street, ha.s amioiinced his intention of 
publishing all new works of fiction issued from his liouse at ono-tliird of th*^ jn ief! 
whieh they Jiave hitherto borne in his advertisements. “Margaret” is the first 
experiment in this direction, and if its snecessors eipjal it. in ititriusie excellence, 
the project is likely to achieve ns iniicli Huccess as it deserves. It scem.s certain 
tliat the oM system has had its day, that it has grailually yiehlcd to the pressuro 
of the cheap reprints, whicli more than anything else the railways liave now ron- 
dereil a lib rary necessity. It remains now to be seen wdicther new original work.s, 
published at a price which will place them witlim the reach of ihou*'and.s of Indivi.. 
dual purchasers, as well as of all the circulating libraries, however biiuill, will ho 
advantageous to publi.shers and authors. Whether it will he advantageous to tlw 
public depends principally upon the character of the works so published. We 
have no apprehcjision upon this score at present; and ?ve wish the experiment all 
the success it deserves. 
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B is tatiniy^ of this tmliappy that we 

hsve''eatfl^ Q^''th« pt$MO;tit sobiect. he saeh « wanf 

^of igrnroiipj^'^weeti metnheifS or difTereut t^AssO^ tvithin the 
ji^te under the 8«i{ne''roo^ how IHtlA chanoe is there 

M An^^j^naine oordialh^ growjnc up between the inmates of 
tnd'bisittsipn ahd the cottage. Whilst theto hitter class-preju'- 
dicOs groW up and are fostered at our very firesidce, so that there 
is a great chasm between the parlour and the kitchen | so that 
mutual mistrust and suspicion^ and no love anywhere, draw forth 
onl;^ stern exaction on the one side, and grudging service ott the 
other, what hope is there of the rich and the poof ont-of-doors 
being bound together by chains of confidence ana alfoctton — what 
hope is there that there will ever be any brotherhood between 
them ? Barely, if we can ever learn tbe great lesson that we are 
all mutually dependent the one upon the other, and that the 
rich oWe as much to the poor as the poor to the rich, it is to be 
learnt in the honseholds of those whoSe privilege it is to be 
served by tbeir fellows. Surely, if ever it be easy for the one 
class to cease to be strangers to the other, to draw closely the 
bonds of mutual esteem and reliance^ to trust one another, to 
love one another, to cherish one another, the facility exists, the 
opportunity is before us, when the two classes under the same 
roof are brongfat continually face to face with each other, and 
are daily and nburly woKing out this great scheme of mutual 
dependence.' Here then, if we would endeavour to bridge over 
the frightful ohAsmVhich yawns between the rich and the poor, 
nur ^mrts should lejptimafoly commence. We need not go in 
search of opportunities of testifying our ready sympathy with 
those tp whom Providence has not granted the same blessings 
of outward prosperity as to oursolves--.who have not been so 
tenderly nurtore(hr''6o watchfully guarded, s6 carefully educated ; 
who have, indeed, from their very eradlc) had almost everything 
i^i^t them, atjid who- most deserve our pity when riieir errots 
' l^it usy we say,^he^ here. Let ua think 
*' ■'or our domestic servants, as "Of l^embers of our own 
if who t^o an esporiat c1^ u^'dur r^ard ; and let 
' ' knriirds towards dependents for whom we 

^ ^ bsfore Godi Jftiaihe ncj^t wbmn, as Mo#- 

touls to h^Swe^’ will surety bo t^&ited upoU us, 
dui^ to bur neighbours, % bW own hops^oid, 


«i«wf 



, id for objeeto hf liMlhihsi fmd sym>> 
aiB<]re^eiden^4Pto<^‘^ Weatuaj^t 








yf ^hut tihtae is 
H«bnthitig 
stricter,^ 
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Art. VIII.— ^ History of the Royal Society^ with Memoirs of 
the Pre'^idents., compiled from Aiitheyitic Documents, By 
CiiAUMOs liiciiAiiJ^ Welp, Es(j., Bairit)ter-at-La\v, Assistant- 
Secretary and Librarian to the Ivoyal Society. 2 vols. 8vo. 
London, 1848. Fp. 1840. 

Amonc; the various questions connected witli our social insti- 
tutions, there is none wliicli has been less discusstjd, aiul there- 
fore less understood, than that which relates to their organization 
and endowment. It can scarcely bo doubted that then^ are some 
institutions which demand protection and maintmiance from the 
State, while there are otiie'‘s that may be salely left to voluntary 
supjiort and individual liberality. Nor is it less manifest tliat there 
are national and personal duties of a social character, wdiich, in- 
dependently of higher sanctions, conscience ami reason bind us to 
discharge. The defence of the country against foreign enemies, 
and its ])rotcction against jiestilence and famine, reijuire military, 
naval, and sanitary institutions, ami every encouragement to ag- 
riculture and commerce, which does not involve a tax upon the 
necessaries of life. But enemies arc.not always foreign, and pes- 
tilence not always physical. No countxy is aafe w ithout an edu- 
cated, a moral, and a religious population, and no nation rightly 
performs its functions that does not provide rell;^ioas and etluca- 
tional establishments for the instruction of its people. Wc have, 
it is true, many instances in wdiicli the better classes of society 
jn’ovide for their gvvn religious and secular instruction, but the 
most numerous orders in the State are neither able nor willing to 
make such a provision, and require to bo freely invited, if not 
allured to the altar, or driven to the school. TJie national safety, 
therefore, rcfjuires religious and educational establishments, and 
that State neglects its highest functions, which does not enable 
its subjects to read the records of its laws, and peruse with intel- 
ligence that nobler volume which is to prepare them for eternity. 

But while the State has discharged cither wholly or partially 
the obligations thus imposed upon it, there arc other material 
interests for which it has been less wn’lling to provide, and which 
there seems to bo a tendency iji the Anglo-Saxon mind to trans- 
fer to voluntary associations or individual care. While other 
nations have established and endowed colleges and universities, 
the most important of these institutions, both in England and 
America, have been endowed by pious and wealthy individuals, 
and have only received the countenance-and support of the na- 
tion when their original endowments had become insufficient, 
and their syStein of instruction incomplete. In Scotland the 
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domestic character of our collc£;e.s has long ago disappeared, and 
even before the Union the State had provided for their mainte- 
nance and extension. The Treaty of Union declared them to be 
permanent institutions in the country, and the Government has 
irom time to time made liberal grants for renewing their build- 
ings and maintaining their endowments. In Ireland, too, the 
Government have added three new colleges to the noble institu- 
tion already adorning her metropolis ; and in England the State 
has assumed the power which doubtless belongs to it, of reform- 
ing Jier two great universities which have so long resisted every 
external interference. These certainly are great steps in the 
onward inarch of institutional reform, and the day is not distant 
when the nation must take under its immediate care, and foster 
with the most generous liberality, all the higher institutions for 
the professional and industrial education of the people.* 

But however important are our collegiate institutions, there 
are other interests which demand patronage and endowment from 
the State, but which unfortunately have been left to the care of 
voluntary associations. ^ Jn all the great continental kingdoms 
national academies or institutes have been established for pro- 
inoting the advancement of science, literature, and tlie arts, and 
in their bosom and under their fostering care have sprung u]) 
men of lofty attainmentspwho, by their genius, their inventions, 
and their discoveries, have advanced the" glory and ])romoted the 
best interests of their country. In England alone has the Go- 
vernment decliif ‘d or delayed to take those institutions under 
their sole and immediate patronage. They have indeed encou- 
raged them by their countenance, and in some?, degree by grants 
of money in their favour; but they are still voluntary associa- 
tions indoj)eiident of all Government control, and accoinjjiishing 
the objects of their institution by means of funds obtained from 
the annual subscriptions of their members. We have already, in 
different articles in this .Iournal,t ])ointed out the defects of all 
such associations, and have endeavoured to j’ouse the (Toverii- 
ment to take them under their immediate care, by establishing 
in the metropolis a great central institute like that which exists 
in Fraiu^e, itussia, Ih-ussia, and Austria. 

In pleading for such a measure, and pointing out the defects 
of all voluntary associations, we have ever felt the deep obliga- 
tions wliich the country owes to those patriotic and distinguished 
men, by whose liberality and talents these institutions were 
founded and maintained ; and there is no feature of the Anglo- 


* For nn account of tlie ^reat InduBtrial Collcgo of Art about to be founded by 
Prince Albert<„see this Journal, vol. xvii p. 519 ^ 

t See this Review, vol. iv. p 410; vol. vi. j>. 506 ; and vol. xiv. p. 2«I. 
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Saxon, character more truly noble than tliat which has been 
exhibited in tlie sagacity, the energy, n’ul the success with wliich 
they have maintained the literary and scientific character of the 
nation. 

The earliest and the most interesting of the Institutions thus 
established and maintained, was the Iloyal Society of London ; 
and we are persmuled tliat onr readers will derive both pleasure 
and instruction from a. brief and popnlpr account of the rise, 
|>rogress, and labours of that distinguished body. During the 
two centuries wliich have nearly elapsed since the foundation of 
the Royal Society, several histories of its origin and ])rocecdings 
have been given to the world; but the most important of these 
give us very little information respecting the civil history and 
general proceedings of the Society, and contain chiefly an account 
of its scientific proceedings, witli analyses of tlie more important 
papers jiublished in its Transactions. A new and complete liis- 
tory of the Royal 8ocIi*ty was therefore a» desideratum in oiii* 
literature, and it has been admirably supplied by the two volumes 
now before us, from the pen of Mr. Weld, vvlio by his learning 
and talents, as well as by his position as the Secretary of the 
Society, and tlie custodier of its archives, was peculiarly (jualified 
for so important an undertaking. Tiy a diligent examination of 
the voluminous records of the Society,— its Journals, Reports, and 
Council liooks, comprising some hundreds of volumes, with 
several thousand letters; — by iierusing various dociimonts, once 
the ))ro])erty of the Society, but now in the National library oT 
the Jiritish MuscMim, and by searching for others in the State 
Paper Office, I lie, Archives of the Lord Chamberlaiifs Office, 
and the Ilodleian Library in Oxtord, lie has collected much valu- 
able matter, hitlierto unknown, and has produced a truly j)opular 
work, which, while it jiossesses a deep interest for the man of 
science, may be perused with pleasure and instruction by every 
class of readers. Its accomplished author has, with too much 
modest}^ presented it to the public ‘‘ as a contribution towards 
some future [ihilosophical history of the Society, which jiroceeding 
from anotlier pen than mine, sliall at once embrace the entire 
subject but wo are persuaded that no other y)en is wanted, 
and no future history required. The discoveries which, from 
the time of Newton to that of Davy and Young, the Royal 
Society ushered into the world, Iiave been merged in the general 
history of science; and the lives of her most distinguished mem- 
bers, unfortunately omitted from its Transactions, have been 
written in separate biographies, or in a foreign language by the 
eloquent secretaries of the academies with which they were asso- 
ciated. The Royal Society, therefore, requires no future his- 
torian but ofle, and that one we trust will be Mr, Weld, who 
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shall continue the history of its proceedings from the election of 
the Duke of Sussex in 1830, where it now terminates, to that 
desirable epoch when tlie Royal Society, and all tlie societies 
wdiich sprang from it, shall be incorporated into a Royal Insti- 
tute, liberally endowed by the State, — embodying tlie most dis- 
tinguished individuals, and by the performance of all the scien- 
tific work rc(piired by tlie nation, returning to it an usurious 
interest u})on its annual expenditure. 

In order to enable his readers to form a correct estimate of 
the labours of those distinguished men by whom the Royal 
Society was founded, and of the impulse wliicu ^hey gave to the 
reviving science of the times, Mr. Weld has given, in his first 
chapter, an interesting sketch of the revival of literature and 
science in Italy, and of the development of scientific institutions 
in that hallowed land, into which the light of knowledge first 
penotrateil, in spite of the ignorance and superstition under 
which it lay. In tlu^ Italian mind the seeds of intellectual truth 
found a genial soil ; and though the highest authority in the 
CJuirch declared that the land-marks of science were already 
reached, and could not with impunity be overstcp|)ed, yet the 
Roman spirit, noble in its aspirations, and intrepid in its pur- 
suit, broke through the oj^posing barrier, and the tide of know- 
ledge flowed tleep and yfrong over the parched domains of 
tyranny and ])riestcraft. Rarlaam, a Calabrian monk, and 
afterwards Risboj^ of Locri, was one of the earliest cultivators of 
literature. He’ >vas the intimate friend ol‘ Petrarch, rich in 
ancient learning, and fur in advance of the ago in which he 
flourished. In 13313, when he was Ambassador to Poj^e Bene- 
dict XII., he w'as the first to make known beyond the Alps the 
Iliad and the Odyssey, audit was doubtless under his patronage, 
and through bis example, that several of the Calabrian monks 
studied on Mount Athos, and in the schools of the East. On 
the recommendation of Petrarch, the Republic of Florence 
founded a chair of Greek literature in 1300 ; and such was the 
passion for learning, inspired by Petrarch, Dante, and Boccaccio, 
tliat every monastery in Europe was ransacked for the literary 
treasures of antiquity. In order to monopolize the profits of 
copying the MSS. of classical writers, the monks were unwilling 
to part with them ; and such w'as their ignorance of their value, 
that they were sometimes sold as waste paper for making rackets. 
Chapelain the poet asserts, that ^^the titles of the 8th, lOtli, and 
11th Dccads of Livy,’’ w^ere found upon the parchment of 
rackets purchased at Saumur; and the racket maker himself 
stated, that a ])ile of parchment volumes, some of which con- 
tained the History of Livy, had been procured from the Abbess 
of Fontevrault, out of which he Iiad made dt very great 
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imnibcr of battletloors.**’* But tliougli banished from our con- 
vents, literature foiind a warm liospitality in tlie sumptuous luills 
of the family of the Medici. Cosmo aiicl Lorenzo were its most 
ardent ]>atrons ; and when intellectual darkness lay thick round 
the thrones of Kiiropo, the j*'iys of knowledixc had shot throuoli 
the azure sky of Italy, and were gilding the ])rincely villas of 
Florence. 

Jhit though literature had thus entered upon a brilliant 
career, science and philosojdiy had scarcely risen from their 
metliaoval grave, A single light indeed had ilashetl IVum the 
meteor soul ol* Roger l>acon, but only tt) disappear, shrouded in 
tlie errors of the Aristotelian philo>o]>hy. 'I'liis great man was 
the true founder of the inductive philosophy, ilij taughtf the 
scientinc world all lliat it, re<juired to know, — that trutii could ]U)t 
be obtained without experiment and observation, and that no 
reasonings, however ingeiuous, and no argunic‘nts,h(>wever -sound, 
could of themselves satisfy a mind anxiously seeking for what 
is true. Some of his successors may have discovered this great 
but simple truth : Some may have rej)eate(l it, and urged it on 
])iil)lic attention : and others may have engrafted u])on it empiri- 
cal rules and methods, but scieiice wanted no oth(‘r guide, and 
its votaries liave emjdoyed no other ))riiieiple of iiuestigation, 
tluui that which is implied in tlie insertion of Ibiger Baeon. 
Nearly two centuries afterwards, Leonardo da Vinci tauglit and 
])ractisod the same truth. It sprung up, lu'iivim born, in tlio 
minds ot Copernicus, (lalileo, Tyclio, Ihiscal, i i^iygens and Cil- 
bort ; and Sir Isaac Newton, who, wo believe, never learned it 
at any school, be considered as liaving carried to perfection 
the true method of investigating truth by observation and ex- 
jieriment. M'hcn Tycho Brahe saw in the mind of Kc^pler who 
was his pupil, a teiidcnc'y to rash spe(!ulation, he tedd him in the 
genuine language of induction, to lay a. solid foundation fur hi.s 
views hi/ (ictual ohservatlon^ and then by a.scendiiig from them to 
strive to reach the causes of things and it w as doubtlc.ss in 
obedience to this advicjc that Kepler submitted liis w ildcjst fancies 
to the test of observation, and was conducted to his most splendid 
discoveries. 

The great doctrine of induction thus innate in some minds, 
and acquired in others, was taught wdth ])eculiar eloquence and 
success by Lord Bacon. He pointed out the defects of all other 
systems of philosophy, and urged upon the cultivators of science 


* It is but fair to the Abhoss of Foiitevrault to state, that Sir Robert Cottwi 
rescued the original Magna Charta from tlie hands of a tailor, who wsis on the 
point of cutting ^t up for in^sures ! 

■f Of/us uVajns. 
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the necessity of bein^ guided only by the light of observation 
and experiment. Founded on these views he constructed an 
artificial system of logic, by means of which the laws of nature 
might be investigated, and the inquiries of philosophers guided 
in every future age. On this process the highest praise has 
been lavished, and literary men who know nothing of science 
have presumptuously ascribed to it the merit of all the dis- 
coveries vvhicli have been subsequently made. We have 
emleavoiired, in another place,* to point out tlie incorrectness of 
these opinions, and we are glad to find that Mr. Macaulayt has 
taken the same view of the subject, and lias \v>h much wit, as 
well as much force of argument, animadverted upon the vulgar 
opinion of the Ihiconian philosophy. 

J5ut while we tlius limit the claim of Bacon to be called The 
Reformer of Science^ we willingly give him the credit of having 
suggested an excellent method of suggesting an Association or 
Society of distinguished men, for coljecting scientific facts, and 
extending the boundaries of human knowledge. After describ- 
ing the building, the apartments, and the instruments and 
materials which arc necessary for making all sorts of ex))eri- 
ments, and carrying on all kinds of inquiries, he thus describes 
the members and fellows and their occupations : — 

“ Wc have twelve that snif into foreign countries, who bring in the 
books and patterns of experiments of all other parts. These wc call 
Mevchants of Light, 

“Wc have th CG that collect the experiments which arc in all 
books. Those we call Depredators, 

“ Wc liave three that collect experiments of all mechanical arts, and 
also of liberal sciences ; and also of practices that arc not brought into 
arts. These we call M [jittery Men. 

“ We have three that try new experiments such as thenistdvcs think 
good. These we call Piodteers or Miners, 

“ AVe liavo three that draw the experiments of the former four 
into Titles and Tablets, to give tlie better light for the drawing of 
observations and axioms out of thorn. These we call Compilers, 

“ We have three that bind themselves looking into the experiments 
of their fellows, and cast about them to draw out of them things of 
use and practice for man’s lif - and knowledge, as well for works as 
for plain demonstration of causes, means, natural divfiiations, and the 
easy and clear discovery of the virtues of parts of bodies. Those wc 
call Doing Men or Benefactors. 

“Then after divers meetings and consults of our whole number 
^ See Brewster’s U/f of JVnrton, pp. 300-3.37. 

f The celebrated Dr. Reid bad previously talccn a view of tlie subject similnr 
to Macaulay, when ho pronounced even “ Newton's linfes of Philosojihizirig to bo 
nothing more than maxims of common sense wbich^are practi<jf'd every day in 
common WfeP— Inquiry mto the Jluntan Mind. Introd. 
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{tv:entu-fivc) to conai<ler of tlie former labours and collections, we have 
three tluil take care out of them to direct new experiments of a hi;;her 
more penetrating into natui*c tlian the former. These wo call 
Lamps, 

“ Wq have th?^ec others that do execute tlie c.xperimcnts so directed, 
and leport them, 'riiesc^vc call Inorulators. 

“ Lastly, we liave three that raise the former disc()vcri(.*s by experi- 
ments into greater observations, axioms and aphorisms. These we 
call Intoprctcrs of Naim eP 

Witliout denouncing the absurdity of sneli a di^ i.'.iun of 
scientific labour, of which we think the atlinirors ortlic IJaconian 
philosophy must be ashamed,^ ^^c accept the ])roposal as a valuable 
suggestion for organizing an active society in order to collect facts, 
make experiments, and thus furnish the materials of invention and 
discovery ; and we have no doubt that the founders of the IJoyal 
Society, which was incorporated about thirty-six years after the 
death of Ihi(;on, would have adoj)ted, hail it been in their power, 
some of the prineijjal ideas which he suggested. It is very 
obvious that the institution wdiich he had in view could only 
have been one patronized and amply endowed by tlie (Jovern- 
ment. The sjmcioiis building vvbicli it re(|uired, and the twelve 
merchants oi' light who were to visit foreign conntries, and the 
domestic stall’ of /went// five, ])ioneoi’s, compilers, benefactors, 
inocnlators, and inter|)roters, would have ro(|nired an annual 
grant from the State, which at no ])Cviod of our history could 
have been expected, either irorn the liberality M our sovereigns, 
or from the wisdom of their ministers. Rawley, in Ins ])refaee 
to Bacon^s A'ew Atalaniisy in which tliis Society is described, 
regards it as in most things within men’s jiower to effect,” 
though too vast and high to ho imitated in all things and 
Tennison justly considers it as “tlie model of a college to be in- 
stituted bij some Khuj who philoso]diizeth for the interjircting of 
nature and the improving of arts.” 

Influenced, no doubt, by the suggestions of ].5acon, various 
attempts were made in England to found institutions for the 
advancement of literature and science. The Society of Anti- 
(paries, founded by Archbishop Parker in 1572, and of w hich the 
present Antirjuarian Society may be considered as the descen- 
dant, kept alive the love of antiquarian literature till the year 

* We eaniiot resist making one observation on tJiis scheme. Tfad such a society 
been formed, and its labours thus apportioned, there could have been iif) inventor 
or discoverer. The inierpreters would certainly have cairicd off’ the laurels; and 
tbe lamps, the doers, and the inocnlators would have struggled bard for a share 
of their leaves. It is manifest that Ilncoii had no idea of the Tnental process 
by which a discovery is made. 
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1G04, wlion, from causes which arc not known, it was dissolved 
by .1 Junes 1. 

Witliout noticing the scheme of a Royal Academy started by 
Edmund Bolton in 16B), for the education of the young nobility, 
and the f)tlier aristocratii!jd institution called i\\G Masemv Minemv^ 
))rojoctcid in 1 (J.bO, and consisting of si* professors for teaching 
tliose wlio could bring “ a testimonial of his arms and gentry,'^ 
we sliall proceed to give a brief account of those admirable 
establisliments which sprang u]) in the 17th century for tlie 
promotion of science. The earliest and the most distinguished 
of these institiitiojis was the Academy del (/in/mto, whi(di was 
established in Morence on the 10th June IGo?, by the celebrated 
geometer and pupil of (lalileo, M. Viviani, and under the 
])atj'onagc of tlie (xrand Jluke Ferdinand 11. ami his brother 
Jjeopold. The iVcadciny, of which it was a liindainental j’ule 
to investigate li’uth by experiinent alone, hedd its meetings in the 
palace of the Grand Duke, and it continued to flourish till 
I^eopold became a (hirdinal in 1067 and continued to reside at 
Florence. During the ten years, however, of its existem^c 
maii}^ interesting researches were made by its members, the 
most illustrious of whom were Castellio and Torricelli, the disci- 
ples of Galileo; and though its activity ceased with the retirement 
of its |)atron, it hdt in a volirmc of its reports, a satisfactoiy jiroof of 
the industry of its members, and held out to future institutions 
the prospect of a more successful and lengthened career. 

Although the ’ Royal Society of London was not properly 
established till the year 1060, yet there can be no doubt that it 
derived its origin from ]a’e\ious societies of Igarned men, who 
met together ior the discussion of different subjects in science 
and the arts. About the year 1665, when the academical 
studies both at Oxford and Cambridge were iiiterrupted by the 
civil wars, Mr. Theodore llaak, a German resident in J^ondon, 
suggested tlie weekly meeting of a number of persons impiisi- 
tive into natural j)hilosophy,” to ‘Gliscourse and consider of 
physics, anatomy, geometry, astronomy, navigation, statics, 
magnetics, chymics, mechanics, and natural ex])erimonts ; with 
the state of those studies as then cultivated at home and abroad.’^ 
Beside Mr. llaak, the Society consisted of the celebrated Dr. 
Wallis, Dr. ^Vilkins, Bishop of Chester, Dr. Goddard, Dr. 
Ent, Dr. Glisson, Dr. Merrct, Mr. Samuel Forster, and many 
others. The meetings were sometimes held at Dr. Goddards 
lodgings in W ooJ Street, where he kept an operator for grind- 
ing lenses, sometimes at the Bull Head Tavern in Chcapside, 
and sometimes at Gresham College. In consequence of Dr. 
Wallis, Dr. Wilkins, and Dr. Goddard having removed to Oxford 
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in 1648 and 1G40, tlie Society was divided into two sections, one 
ol' which continued to meet in Loiuhni, while the otlier held its 
sittini^s at Oxford, numbering among its members Dr. AVard, 
Bishop of Salisbury, Dr. Batliurst, Bresulent of Trinity College, 
Dr., afterwards SirAVilliam Petty, Dr. Wdllis, and several otliers. 
They met tirst at Dr. Petty’s lodgings, in an a[)otbecary\s house, 
for the convenience of inspecting drugs, aiul after his removal 
to Ireland, at the lodgings of Dr. Wilkins, and after his removal 
to Trinity Ci)llege, Cambridge, ;it the lodgings of the Honourable 
Jh)bert Boyh‘, who then resided at Oxford. The Oxford Society, 
which was regularly organized in (Jetober Idol, continued its 
iiKM'tings till the year 1 61K), when they terminated. The branch 
of the Society which met in London, and which was kno\vn by 
the name of the Invisible PoUeae^ or as they termed themselves, the 
Philosophical (‘ollc(/e, continued to Jiold its meetings till tlui year 
1()08, when (In'sham College was made a quarter for soldiers. 

Notwithstanding the discontinuance of the meetings of the 
Philosoidiical Society at (fresham College and the distractions of 
fci\il war, tlio friends of science did not^cease to devise plans for 
its cultivation and advancenuuit. In a letter to Koljcrt Boyle, 
dated Scj)tomber 8, 1651), Lvelyn suggested the ])lan of “a 
jdiilosophico-inathematic College lor the pi'omotioTi of cx])eri- 
niental knowK'dge,” lie proposed ti^purcdiase 80 or 40ae,resof 
groimil, not above 25 miles from London, on wliieli should be 
erected a bouse, a cluipcl, and other building: for the aceommo- 
dati(jn of nine persons. Evelyn ()irer(‘d to be oife of the founders 
and to furnisii the Pavilion, and the whole of the principal 
floor, with goods.and moveables to the extent of T500, lie and 
his wife ‘‘taking iif) two apartments as tliey were to he decently 
asunder.'' Tliis scheme, as might liavc been anticipated, met 
with iio encouragement, and it does not ajipear that Bo 3 le took 
any other steps in the matter than to leave tlic communication 
of Evelyn among his papers. 

About the same time Cowley the poet published an elaborate 
scheme uiuler the title of a Proposition for Lite Adoanceinent of 
'Experimental Philosophy, The jihilosojihical college which was 
to be instituted for this purpose was to be situated within one, 
two, or at most three miles of London. Tlio revenue Avas to 
be £4000 a-year, and it was to consist of twenty philosophers 
or professors, with sixteen young .scholars as servants. The 
salaries of the jirofessor.s and officers amounting to £8285 })er 
annum, £715 was left )br keeping up the college and grounds. 
Sixteen out of the twenty jirofessors were to bo resident in the 
college, and four to travel in the four quarters of the world^'in 
order to obtain information respecting “ the learning, and espe- 
cially tho Natural Philosophy of tliesc parts/’ 
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Although not strictly in the order of time, we may mention here 
Sir Isaac Newton’s Scheme for Estahlishhuj the Royal Society f 
to which we have referred in a former article,* and in which he 
proposes the division of science into five distinct branches, and 
the appointment of four members of the Society to each branch, 
or ticenty in all, to be paid by tlie State.f We mention it at 
present to sliew that in every scheme for a philosophical institu- 
tion suggested cither before the establishment of the Koyal 
Society or soon after it, the liberal endowment of it by the State 
was regarded as necessary to its success. 

No sooner had the civil wars come to an oiui, than the distin- 
guished individuals who had met at (fresham College again 
assembled to advance the interests of scie?icc. At the meeting 
held on the 28th Nov. IbGO, when Lord l>rnuncker, Mr, l>oylc, 
and others had assembled* to hear Mr. Wren’s lecture in (Iros- 
ham College, tliey constituted themselves into a society for the 
promotion of experimental philosophy. Idiey resolved to meet 
weekly on Wedne^sday at three o’clock, to pay ton shillings in 
advance, and one shilling weekly, and to prepare a list of the 
names of such persons as wau’e known to those present whom 
they judged willing and fit to join with them in their design, 
and who, if they should desire it, might be admitted before any 
other.'’ A catalogue of forty-one persons was drawn up, in which 
we find the well-known names of Boyle, Ward, Evelyn, Wallis, 
Cowley, Wren, and Oldenburg. 

At the next meeting, which took place on the 9th of December, 
“ Sir liobert Moray brought in word from the Court that the 
King had been ac(|uainte(l with the design of their meeting, and 
that he did well aj^prove of it, and would be ready to give en- 
couragement to it,” 

On the 12th of Dec. the Society adopted certain rules for the 
admission of members, which, though not t)f ordinary occurrence, 
exist at the ])resent time. The number of members being fixed 
at fift\-fiv*e, it was resolved that any person of the degree of 
Baron or above, shall be admitted without scrutiny and as 
supernumeraries; and that the members of the College of Phy- 
sicians, and the public Professors of Mathematics, Physic, and- 
Natural Philosophy of both Universities, shall be admitted as 
supernumeraries, paying as others do at their admission, and also 
the w'cekly allowance.” 

As the College of Physicians was, by these rules, connected 


* Spo this Journal, vol. xiv. p. 281. 

t This rcmarkahlp paper will be published entire in Sir David Brewster’s 
^Femoirs of the L'lfe, Wiitingsiy arid Uiscorerks of fiir Jsaac iVVw^o/?, now in the 
press. 
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with tlie l{o> al Society, and as a lar^e ])roporti()n of the Fellows 
oF the latter wore jdiysicians, Mr. Wt hl has devoted a i‘ew pa^es 
to an account of the college, and of some of its more distinguished 
members. The science of medicine winch had long been in a 
degraded condition, receive 1 a great impulse by th(^ establish- 
ment of this Ct)llege, and the discoveries of some of its members. 
Linacre, a native of Canterbury, induced (Jardinal Wolsey to 
o})tain letters })atent for its establishment in 151H. Alt.bougli 
Linacre stood at the head of his profession, he was distinguished 
by no discovery or imju’ovenient in the Ijealing art. 1 lie arts 
]#oth of medicine and surgeryjnade but slow progress till Harvey, 
al)out the year IGlb or 1G18, made his great discovery of the 
circulation of the blood, and put an end to the ridiculous specu- 
lations ol‘ J\aracel.sus and ^^m llelmont, who maintained that the 
dilferent i'unctioiis of the body were carried on by spirits that 
resided \\ithin the human frame. Amojig the interesting inci- 
dents ill the life of this great physician, there is one, apjiarently 
not known to Mr. Weld, which we cannot withhold Irom our 
readers. 

in the time of Charles I. a young nobleman of the INIontgo- 
niery family had an abscess in the side of his chest in conse(iuence 
of a fall, l^hc wound healed, but an opening was left in his side 
of such a size that the heart and luligs were still visible, and 
could be handled. On the return of the young man from his 
travels, the King heard of the circumstance, and re(piested J)r. 
llarv^ey to examine his lieart. The following *is Harvey’s own 
account of the examination : — When J had paid my resjiects to 
this young noblmnan, and conveyed to him the King's request, 
lie made no concealment, but exposed the left side of his breast, 
where I saw a cavity into which I could introduce my finger and 
thumb. Astonished with the novelty, again and again I oxjdored 
the wound, and, first marvelling at the extraordinazy nature of 
the case, 1 set about the examination of tlie lieart. laking it 
in one hand, and placing the finger of the other on the jiulsc of 
the wrist, I satisfied myself that it was indeed the heart which I 
grasped. I then brought him to the King, that he might be- 
li5ld and touch so extraordinary a thing, and tliat he might jier- 
ceive, as 1 did, that unless when we touched the outer skin, ui 
when he saw our fingers in the cavity, this }'Oung noblenum 
knew not that v\e touched the heart.” 

When the Royal Society, at their meeting on the 12th De- 
cember ICGO, passed their laws for the election of members, 
they resolved that their meetings should be held at Gresham 
College, “ from week to week till further orders,” and as tlfls 
College may be regarded as the cradle of the Royal Society, 
where they •assembled for many years, Mr. Weld has given a 
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very interesting aceount of its establishment and extraordinary 
dissolution. In 1575 Sir Tiionias^ Gresham left to the city of 
London one half of the building of the Royal Exchange to pay 
£50 per annum to eacli of four readers of lectures on Divinity, 
Astronomy, Music, and Geometry, and tlie other moiety to the 
“Commonalty of the mystery of the Mercers in London, to pay 
£50 yearly to three readers of lectures on Law, Physic, and 
Rhetoric.” This liberal endowment of a college was confirmed 
by Act of Parliament, and after tlio death of Lady Anne 
Gresham in 1500, lectures weni deliverefi by competent persons, 
which gave “ great delight to many, both lean.tnl and lovers of 
learning.” Idio professors occu])ied commodious and comfort- 
able apartments in Sir Thomas (ircsham’s mansion-Jiouse, wliich 
stood in Bishopsgate Street, and which ctmtained many sj)acious 
a])artments, in one of the largest of which the Royal Society 
met on St. Andrew’s Day for their annual elections. 

When the ground in the city had greatly increased in value, 
the two corporations were more anxious to let the gronml on 
building leases than to maintain the literary character of the in- 
stitution. In 1710 “the lectures had become an empty name,” 
and the College had therefore fallen into contempt. l\'titions 
were sent to Parliament for leave to dtjstroy the l)iiilding; but 
though they were rejected by the Governments of William III. 
and George 1. ; yet in 17G7, in the reign of Geo. III., an Act 
was passed authorizing the destruction of the building, but at 
the same time empowering the tru.stees to ])rovide proper places 
in which the seven prcjfessors might read their Icc’tures. The 
sum received for tho spacious buildings of th(A College, and all 
the land which surrounded them, was only £500; and the noble 
building of Gresham College, the original lionio of the Koyal 
Society, was re])laced by an Excise Office ! But, as Professor 
Taylor in his inaugural lecture remarks, “ this was ]iot all ; not 
only were the citizens of London deprived of their ( k)l lege, with 
the .-spacious lecture-hall in which they had been accustomed to 
assemble, but another ])art of the Act compelled the trustees 
and guardians of this property to*])ny £1800 for and toward 

the expense of pulling cun n the same A transa?;- 

tion,” adds the Professor, “ whicli lias no parallel in any civi- 
lized country.” “ 'rims,” he continues, “ was this venerable 
seat of learning and science, founded by one of our most emi- 
nent citizens, and hallowed by a thousand interesting associations, 
— the mansion in wliich successive monarclis liad been enter- 
tained, — ill which princes had lodged and bancpictcd, — which 
when London lay in ashes had afforded shelter and refuge to its 
citizens, — a residence to its chief inagistratej — an Exchange for 
its merchants, — and a home to the houseless; thus was the hall 
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in wliicli Earrow, Brig£rs, Ball, and Wren had lectured ; and 
the rooms where Newton, Locke, Petty, Boyle, Hooke, and 
Evelyn associated for tlie advancement of science, — razed to the 
ground.” 

Having obtained coninn dions apartments in that noble build- 
ing whoso demolition we have been deploring, the Koyal Society 
set themselves diligently to the task of exi)loring tlie arcana of 
the natural world by the collection of facts and the performance 
of experiments. New 1‘acts in science, and new wonders in the 
material world, rewarded their diligence, and as the tide of posi- 
tive knowledge swept over England, and subscrpiently over 
Europe, the errors and superstitions of preceding centuries gra- 
dually disappeared. The superstitions which at this time de- 
graded England were of the most extraordinary kind. Even 
Bacon believ'cd in the existence of vvitcdies and enchanters, 
as the agents of the devil. .James VI. comj>lained of the nnm- 
ber of witclics that infested the country, anrl maintained the 
necessity of severely punisliing them. J hiring the civil vvai's no 
fewer than 80 persons were executed in Sidlblk for witchcraft; 
and in l(Hl) fourteen men and women were burned for witch- 
craft in a little village near Berwick, where the entire ))opnlation 
consisteil only of fourteen families. Jt is stated by Hutchinson 
that there were but two witches execfited in J^higland after the 
Koyal wSociety published their Transactions: and Sir Walter 
Scott has given it as liis opinion, that the establishment of tlie 
Koyal Society tended greatly to destroy the belief in witchcraft 
ami superstition generally. The belief in sympathGtic cures 
was another of the superstitions of the day wliicli the ])revalcnce 
of experiment and science could not fail to dispel. Bacon w^as 
not only a believer in such cures, but had liimself experienced 
the benefit of them. TIic taking away of warts,” says he, by 
rubbing them with somewhat that afterwards is ])ut to waste and 
consumed, is a common experiment ; and I do ap|)rehcnd it the 
ratlier because of mine own experience. I liad from my cliild- 
hood a wart upon one of my fingers : afterwards, when 1 was 
about sixteen years old, being then at Paris, there grew upon 
b^tli my liands a number of warts (at least an himdred) in a 
month’s space. The English Ambassador’s lady, who was a 
woman far from suj)erstition, told me one day she would liclp 
me away with my warts ; whereupon she got a piece of lard with 
the skin on, and rubbed the warts all over with the fat side, and 
amongst the rest that wart whicli I had had from my childhood ; 
then she nailed the piece of lard, with tlie fat towards the sun, 
upon a part of the chamber window whicli was to the south. 
The success was, that within five weeks space, all tlie warts 
went quite #way, and that wart which 1 had so long endured for 
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company. But at tlie i cst I did little marvel, because they came 
ill a short time, and ini^ht go away in short time again ; but the 
going away of that wliicli had stayed so long doth yet stick with 
me. Tliey say the like is done with a green elder stick, and 
then burying the stick to rot in muck !” 

Another of the absurd superstitions of the seventeenth cen- 
tury was tlie belief that scrofula, the king’s evil, could be cured 
by the royal touch, — a belief which prevailed from a very early 
period till the time of (iueen Anne, when Dr. Johnson was 
touched by her IVIajesty in 1712. Collier tells us that lidward the 
Confessor was the first sovereign that cured thi^ ilisease, and that 
the |)ower descended as a hereditary miracle upon all hissucccs- 
sors.” ‘^To dispute the matter of fact,” adds this ecclesiastical 
historian, is to go to the excess of scepticism, to deny our 
senses, and to be incredulous even to ridiculousness.” Evelyn* 
lias ])roserved a very intiTcsting account of the ceremony of the 
royal touch, w'hen Charles II. applied it on the Gth July 1(>()0: 
‘‘II is Majesty sitting under his state in the baiujueting-housc, 
the surgeons cause the sick to be brought or led up to the throne, 
where, they kneeling, the king strokes their faces or cheeks with 
both his hands at once, at which instant a cluiplain in his for- 
malities says, ‘ He put his hands upon them, and he healed them.’ 
'fhis is said to every one in particular. When they have been 
all touched they come uj) again in the same order, and the 
other chaplain kneeling, and having angel gold (pieces of 
money having ihe figure of an angel,) strung on white ribbon 
on his arm, delivers tliem one by one to his Majesty, who puts 
them about the necks of the touched as they pa^ss, whilst the first 
chajilain repeats, ‘ That is the true light wdio came into the 
world.’ Then follows an epistle (as at first a gospel,) with the 
Liturgy, prayers for the sick, with some alteration ; lastly, the 
blessing; then the Lord Chamberlain and Comptroller of the 
Household bring a basin, ewer, and towel for his Majesty to 
wash.” 

It is impossible to read without disgust this account of the 
process of the royal touch. We may admire the condescension of 
tlie king, and excuse the folly of his patients, in trusting to the 
efficacy of the physical operation ; but the addition of a religious 
service, and the jmesumption of the jmiests that performed it, wxme 
an insult to religious truth wdiicli cannot bo forgiven. That the 
public did not attach any value to the interference of the priest, 
or to the sacred mummeries which he practised, is proved by a 
more summary form of the royal process, which is mentioned by 
Aubrey in his Miscellanies. A person of the name of Arise 
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Evans, ivfao had a (mgOiUB^ said U waa iievaalad t& him 
that the king’s hand wonid tiQi« nlm ; aad at th^ hral aommiT 
of £ing Chiles tL, in St« Jamaa^a ho kisaad the hmg^ 
hand^ and pbbed hhf. noSa with it, which diattti^bed the king» 
bat cured hinit” 

Althou^ the royal |>hyaicia» ^^bad a prescriptive r^tht to the 
faculty of curing fungous nosea and analo^nO eomphlinta^ he 
was not allowed to enjoy the monopoly. Yalentme Omafrht^ 
the Stroker^ possessed the power of curing the evil et^n 'whtm 
the king failed. Robert Boyle believed in the efficacy of Oreat^ 
vix^s touchy and the celebrated astronomer Flamsteed^ not only 
believed that the healing power of Greatrhc wara gift given him 
by Qod,” but he himself had been sent by his father to beland, in 
1663, when only 19 years old, to be cured of severe pains in his 
knees and joints, with which he had been afflicted. Flamsteecfs 
account of his journey from Derby to Cappoquin in Ireknd^ 
where Greatrix lived, is exceedingly interesting ; he described 
Greatrix as having a kind of majestical yet aSable presence, 
a lusty body, and a composed carriage.’’ He was at first touched 
on his legs, but found not his disease to stir, Nestt day he 
was stroked by him all over his body, but found as yet no^ 
amends in anything but what 1 bad b^ore I came to Oappo*^ 
quin.’’ Flamsteeo, however, ^^saw 4iim touch severalt some 
whereof were nearly cured, others on the mending hand,, 
and some on whom his strokes had no effect, ~of whom (he 
adds^ I might have said mere, but that he haA been since in 
England, and so both bis per^n, cures, and carriage, are well 
enough known aipongst usv And though some seeui to asperse 
him each way, for my part X think his was of God ; and'fim 
the cause of bis cures I dare 'fully acqmesce with what Dr« 
Stubbs hath written of him. For though I am an eye*wjtness of 
several of his cures, yet am not^able td remember or write &em 
out as I saw them 

Mr. Weld has found in the arcluves of the Royal Society 4 
letter to the Archbishop of Dublin from Ghreairix, who j^vee 
following curious account of the circumstances which \m^ him^ 
undertake curing by touch:— I was moved by aii intpuW'^ 
which, sleeping waking, always dictated : I have given th^ 
the gift of cunng the kin^s evil. At ^rst, I wondered within 
OpysSlf what the meaning mereof should he, lusd was silent 
leSgtbi I told n# wife ubreof,^ and that X had no quiet withm' 
myself for this Impulse* end that I did verily believe that 
... . .... - - .■!.■. ■ . 

' Ad Aeoautt of 61s ^olm Flmastoef}, Sts. by 
. rnL. xx. WD. xxxix. ip H- 
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had given me the power of curing the eviL She little regarded 
what I said, telling me only I had conceived a rich fancy. Soon 
after, such Was the providence of God, one William Maher,* of 
the parish of Lismore, brought his son, that had the evil in 
several places very grievous, and desired to know if I would 
cure him. Whereupon, I went to my wife and told her she 
should now see whether my belief were a fancy or no \ where- 
upon I put my hands on young Maher, desiring the help of the 
Lord Jesus, for his mercies^ sake ; whereupon, the evil, which 
was as hard as possible for flesh and blood to be, dissolved and 
rotted within forty-four hours, run and healed, and so, through 
God’s mercy, c6ntinucs to this day.” 

Such were a few of the superstitions which prevailed at the 
time of the establishment of the Royal Society; superstitions 
not confined to the low and the ignorant classes of society, but 
credited by distinguished men, and by many of the Fellows of 
the Royal Society themselves. The efficacy of the divining-rod 
in discovering metals and water, the cosmetic virtues of May- 
dew collected before sunrise, the efficacy of medicines strangely 
compounded, and even alchemy, or the transmutation of the 
baser metals into gold, were among the articles of faith of many 
members of the Royal Society. lienee wo obtain an explanation 
of the absurd and ridiculous experiments which were tried by 
that learned body, not, as Mr. Weld would have us believe, be- 
cause tliey wished to clear away a rotten foundation ere a solid 
superstructure could be raised,” but because they wished farther 
to investigate wdiat they believed to be true. Nor is this any 
slur upon the Society. To believe without thp desire of investi- 
gating is the characteristic of a fool : to believe and to test our 
faith is an act of wisdom ; — tlm belief is the motive, and without 
a certain portion of it there would be no investigation. 

Although the extinction of ancient superstitions was to a cer- 
tain extent coeval with the establishment of the Royal Society, 
and in some degree promoted by the sjnrit of inquiry of which it 
set the example, yet it is strange to observe that after the Society 
has carried on its vocation for nearly 200 years, a. phalanx of 
modern superstitions has spiling up which the brightest lights 
of physical science ai'e unaW to dissipate. We do not allude 
to oleeding portraits and winking statues,, those monstrous crea- 
tions of pricstoraft, which neither science nor civilisation can 
abatei buf to those forms of error which now haunt the gayest 
and the most intellectual saloons If we do not believe in 
witched and burn them, believo in the diabolical influences 
which they were Supposed to exercise; .If we do not believe in 
the curative efficacy of the xmal touch, and of the pounded bones 
of malefactors^ we rely on the power of ' a drop of* the Atlantic 
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after a of poison baa inipi^gnated its mass. If we have laid 
aside the divining-rod as a guide to vf-itor and to metals, we can 
endow a silver s|X)on with such an attractive virtue as to lead its 
t)earer to every other spoon however concealed from view. If 
we have renounced palmistry, and lost faith in the lines of the 
human hand, wo- can see all the depths of character in the lines 
which the hand has traced. VVe have, in short, substituted one 
sot of superstitions tor another, and have garnished the mass 
with table-turning, table-thinking, spirit-rapping, spirit* con vers- 
ing, silent will, and clairvoyance. 

Hitherto^the Koyal Society was a private institution supported 
by the subscri|)tions of its members and unrecognised by the 
State. It was, liowever, incorporated by royal cliarter, on the 
loth of July 1662, for t!ie improvement of natural knowledgef 
— the word natural being introduced in contradistinction to 
supernatural^ in order to discourage all belief in the art ot divi- 
nation, which was then so prevalent. This recognition of science 
by Cliarles II. gave gi*eat satisfaction, and is one of the few 
points in his character which have received general approbation.^ 
Anxious to proxnote its interests, he addressed a letter in Jus own 
handwriting to the Duke Ormond, then Lord-Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, I’ecommonding the Royal Society ‘‘ tor a liberal contribution 
from the adventurers and officers of IfcIanJ, for tho better en- 
couragement of them and their designs;” Init, though cveiy 
exertion was made to realize this gilt, the Duke of Ormond 
baffled all their attempts, and the lands destLifid for the Royal 
Society were given to his own friends. 

Though thus (lisappointed by tlie loss of the royal grant, the 
Society proceeded with zeal and ardour in carrying on the ob- 
jects of their institution. Hitherto no discovery of importance 
had illustrated tlieir proceedings, and no very brilliant name had 
brought them reputation. Dr. Robert Hooke, how'ever, was 
now added to the list of Fellows, and, with a single exception, 
contributed more than any other individual to advfmcc physical 
science and extend the renown of the Royal Society. Ilis in- 
ventive genius had been displayed in the Philosophical Society 
of Oxford, and he had for some time acted as assistant to Mr. 
Boyle, to whom he had been of great service in completing the 
invention of the air-pump. On the 12th of November 1662, 
Sir Robert Moray, tlien President, proposed him for Cuiator of 
Experiments to the Society, whereupon, being unanimously ac- 
cepted, it was ordered that Mr. Boyle should have the thanks of 
the Society for dispensing with him for their use, and that he 
should come and sit among them, and both bring in, every dfty 
of their meeting, three or /our experiments, and taKc care or such 
oUiers as slwJuld be mentioned to him by the Society ” 
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In the year 1663 the King granted a second Chaiter to the 
Royal Society^ in which he constituted himself its patron and 
founder^ gave it armorial bearings, and presented it with a 
mace of richly gilt silver, weighing 149 oz* avoirdimois. Thid^ 
mace, without which no legal meeting of the oociety can 
be held, had for a long time been regarded with a peculiar in-^ 
terest, owing to the prevalent belief that it was the identical mace 
turned out of the House of Commons by Oliver Cromwell* 
Numberless visitors came to the apartments of the Royal So- 
ciety to see the famous ^‘Bauble,” and so general and firm was 
the conviction of the identity of the two nui-^es, that the pro- 
prietors of the Abbotsford edition of the Waverley Novels have 
actually illustrated the novel of Woodstock with an engraving of 
the ^‘Bauble Mace,” as formerly belonging to the Long Parlisf- 
ment, and now in the possession of the Royal Society. 

This popular and unfounded illusion has been dispelled by 
the researenes of Mr. Weld, who has not only traced the his- 
tory of the Bauble maco, but discovered the w arrant for the 
» preparation of the new one, as a gift to the Royal Society. 
“We cannot forbear observing,” he sa}s, “that though 
the mace may not bo as curious as before to the antiquary, 
divested as it now is of its fictitious historical interest, yet it is 
much more to be respected; for surely a mace designated a 
* Bauble,' and spurned from the House of Commons by a 
Republican, would scarcely be an appropriate gift to the Royal 
Society.” admire the ingenuity of Mr. Weld, in thus con- 
soling himself for having dispelled an illusion which the public 
seemed to value ; but, we confess, that though we are neither 
antiquaries nor republicans, we should greatly prefer the ancient 
mace that lay on the table of the Long Parliament, not- 
withstanding the kick which it received from Cromwell, The 
exiled mace, like the exiled Sovereign, derived new lustre from 
its restoration. 

A gilt mace and a royal title were hitherto the only gifts 
which Charles H. bestowed on a Society of winch he claimed to 
be the founder, and called himself the patron. He had, 
indeed, mocked them with the false hopes of a grant of land in 
Ireland; and he again, with a generous intention, doubtless, 
was,ghout to propose a still more liberal donation. At the 
anniversaty dinner the Fellows were rc|[aled with a 
of venison presented by the King. TheS poverty at 
this time was very great. The arrears due by the PellovKs was 
Mr. Colwail presented the Society with ^50, and Mr. 
Balle promised ^100. “ These sums* howevei^ proved so in- 
sufficient to meet the growing wants or the Society, that, early 
in 1664 it was propose to solicit from the King a of such 
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lands as weire left; by the sea^ and a motion was even made^ 
< Aat th^ King might be apoken to^ to conf^ such ^ces in the Courts 
of JkstkCy or the Customhouse^ as^erC tn his Imjestfs gift^ tfPON 
SOME MBMPEES OP THE SOCIETY, FOR THE USE OF THE 
WHOLE T’ It was further resolved, that every member of tli» 
council should think on ways to raise a revenue for carrying on 
the designs and work of the Society.” The result of these de- 
liberations wasy that the Society should petition the King, pray- 
ing him to grant Chelsea College, and the land belonging to 
it, to the Royal Society.” This petition was presented to the 
King in the month of June ; but difficulties came in the way, 
and the Society, ns poor as over,, and owing nothing to the 
patronage of their Royal founder, prosecuted their inquiries with 
their usual zeal and diligence. 

The year 1 G64, though in many respects an unfortunate one 
in the affairs of the Royal Society, was distinguished by the 
commencement of the Philosophical TVansaeixons^ a work Which 
will ever hold a high place in the history of British science. 
Mr. Oldenburg undertook to compose this work out of the writ- 
ings submitted to the Society, and lie published it on the first 
Monday of every month, a duty wiiich he discharged till his 
death in 1677. The Transactions were not printed at the eX'^ 
peiise of the Society. They were published at the risk and re- 
sponsibility of the Secretary, and the sale in 1665 was so small 
(only 300) that it is doubtful whether it would defray the ex- 
pense of paper and printing. The proceedings of the Society 
were interrupted by the plague in 1665. Most of the Fellows 
retired into the country, and it was not till February IGGS-G, 
that a suflScient number had returned to resume their meetings. 

Oldenburg, who had remained at his po5k during the whole 
of the time that the plague raged in the city, continued to carrj' 
on his extensive correspondence, both with English and foreign 
savans, as he was permitted to do by the Charter. His ind^ 
fatigable zeal, however, in the cause of the Society met with a 
singular check, which had the effect of causing a suspension of 
their proceedings from the 30th May to the 3d October. On 
the suspicion of carrying on a political correspondence with 
parties abroad obnoxious to Charles H., Oldenburg was arrested 
and sent to the Tower on the 20th of June 1667. Pepys re- 
marks in his Diary, that he was put into the Tower for writing 
news to a virtuoso itr France, with whom he constantly corres- 
poiaded on philosophical subjects, and adds, that this event 
" made it very unsafe at this time to write or almost d6 agy- 
thing.” Poor Oldenburg, who was a loyal subject, and guiltless 
of ‘^dangerous designs and practices," was without atiy just 
cause kept I close pnsoner nearly three months, and after being 
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stifled by the prison air/' and having quite lost his stomach/' 
he was liberated on the 2Cth August. 

As if to atone for the incarceration of its secretary, Chelsea 
College, with about 30 acres of ground, was presented to the 
Society as a gift from his Majesty. The Society took possession 
of it on the 27th September, but as it was in a dilapidated state, 
and as the grant had not passed the Great Seal, they resolved 
not to make any repairs upon it till thc\ had it in legal possession. 
Iininediatoly before this grant was made, the Society had received 
subscriptions to the amount of £1075 for building a College or 
place of meeting, upon a piece of ground in Ai under Gardens, 
granted by Henry Howard of Norfolk, and Sir Christopher 
Wren had given a design for the building. The grant of 
Chelsea College, however, rendered the execution of the plan 
unnecessary, as^ it would seem to have been the intention of the 
Society to repair that building for their use. This project, how- 
ever, was never carried into effect. Various attempts were made 
to obtain a tenant and make the building useful by repairs, but it 
remained unproductive in the hands of the Society till 1682, 
when Sir Christopher Wren, on the authority of the Society, 
sold, it to the King for £^1300, as the site of the Koyal Hospital. 

The year 1667 was luomorablo in the Society's history by the 
successful performance of the experiment of transfusing the 
blood of a sheep into a man in perfect health. The subject of 
this experiment yvas one Arthur Coga, who, as Pepys says, w^as 
a kind of minister, who read for Dr, Wilkins in his church, and 
who being in want of money hire<l himself for a guinea. The 
operation \vas performed in Arundel House by^Drs. Lower and 
King, in prcaence of the Bishop of Salisbury, Mr. Howard, and 
several members ofYarliameiit. The patient made no complaint 
during tile injection of 12 oz. of blood ; his pulse and appetite 
were better than before, and his sleep good. Ho drank a glass 
or two of Canary, took a ])ipe of tobacco, and went home with a 
stronger and fuller pulse than befoi'e. He slept well, perspired 
two or three hours, and was so well next day that ho was willing 
to have the experiment repeated. It was accordingly repeated 
at a public meeting of the Cociety,on the 12tli December, when 
14 oz. 6f sheep's blood were substituted for 8 oz. of his own. 
Pepys^went to see him and heard him give an account, in Latin, 
pf operation and its effects. Coga was fond of drink, and 
to discredit the Royal Society and make the e^tperiment 
j^pear rfdicdlons, several malicious persons who firequentedipithe 
l6ojfoe-houses endeavoured to debauch the fellow." When Coga 
was aaked why he chose theHbtood of a sheep, he replied, 
guie oms symbolicam quandum facultatem haJbet cum mnguim 
Chriiti^ quia Chrieius est agiius ^ 
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At>out thfe time u briUiant n^e waa added to the Uat of the 
Fellows of the Koyal Society. Mr* Isaac Newton, Professor of 
Mathematics at Cambridge*, was proposed as a Fellow on the 
2l8t Pecember 1671, by ooth Ward, Bislmp of Barum. New- 
ton, then in the 30th year of his age, had made several of his 
greatest discoveries. He had discovered the diflferent refrangi- 
bility of light. He had invented the reflecting telescope* He 
bad deduced the law of gravity from Kepler’s theorem, and 
he Iia<l discovered the metliod of fluxions. When he hoard of 
his being proposed^ as a Fellow, he expressed to Oldenburg, the 
secretary, his hope* that ho would be elected, and added, that 
^ l>e would endeavour to testify his gratitude by communicating 
what his poor and solitary endeavours could effect towards the 
promoting their philosophical design.'^ The communications 
which Newton made to the Society, excited the deepest interest 
in every part of Europe. His little reflecting telescope, the 
germ of the colossal instruments of Ilerschel and Lord Kossc,* 
was deemed one of the w^onders of the age, and his discoveries 
with the prism, while they were received as grand and rernaik-* 
able truths by most of bis colleagues in the Society, were opposed 
by Hooke and Huygens, and by a number of foreign critics who 
knew nothing of the subject, and^^wliose names will bo remem- 
bered only, and contemned while they are romeinbered, as the 
assailants of demonstrated truths, and the disturbers of Newton’s 
tranquillity. With a patience and a temper which no other 
disputant could have shewn, Newton replied •again and again 
to all their objections ; and at last succeeded in silencing them 
all, and establishing his doctrine of colours on an impregnable 
basis. 

While Newton was making his communications to the Society, 
and had been little more than two yeais one of its Fellows, 
some change seems to have taken pld&3 in" his pecuniary affiuis* 
He had paid his admission money of £2, and for one or two 
years the annual payment of £2, 12s. or a bhilling a week ; but on 
the 1st March 1673, he expressed to Oldenburg his desire “ to 
be put out from being any longer a member of the Society.’^ 
Oldenburg commniucated to the Society the contents of this 
letter, ana having ascertained that his dcbiro to resign was from 
the inconvenience of making the quarterly payincnls, the 
Society, as a matter of cQUi*se, agreed to excuse him. We may 
well appeal to an event of this kind as an argument of some 
weight against voluntaiy associations for the promotion of science. 
Mr. Hans Sloane, Dn Wallis, Dr. Green, and Dr. Hooke 
received the same mortifying privilege, which in more modern 

» 

♦ * See tt>is Journal, vo|. ii. p. 17V 
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times was extended to Thomas Simpson and James Ferguson. 
In 1709, as Mr, Baily* informs us, the council of the Royal 
Society ordered Flamsteed’s name to be left out of the list of 
Fellows on account of his not having paid up his arrears ; 
although, in tho course of that very year, Sir Christopher Wren, 
Dr. Ilalley, Dr. Lister, Dr. Smith, Mr. Lowthorp, and 
other Fellows had been excused from such payments. Mr. Baily 
adds that many oven of the nobility had been favoured (some 
of them more than once) in a similar manner in other years.” 

Another distinguished name which may^be placed near, 
though not next to that of Newton, was about this time added 
to the list of Fellows. John Flamsteed had so early as 1670 
communicated a paper on Eclipses to the Society. He was 
at this time in the 24th year of his age, some years younger 
than Newton. He became a Fellow of the Royal Society in 
1676, after he had been appointed ^^Astronomical Observatpr^' 
under the Royal Sign Manual, with a salary of i?100 per 
annum. The history of this appointment, and of the Royal 
Observatory of Greenwich, is extremely interesting, and has been 
given by Flamsteed himself in the History of his own Life. 

‘‘Betwixt my coming up to London and Easter (1675) an acci- 
dent happened that hastened, if it did not occasion, the building of the 
Observatory, A Frenchman that called himself Le Sieur de St. 
I’ierre, having some small skill in astronomy, and made an interest 
with a French laily (the Duchoss of Portsmouth) then in fashion at 
Court, proposed no less than the discovery of the longitude, and had 
procured a kind of commission from the King to the Lord Brounckor, 
Dr. Ward, Sir C. Wren, Sir Charles Scai borough, *Sir Jonas Moore, 
Col. Titus, Dr. Pell, Sir Robert Moray, Dr. Hooke, and some other 
ingenious gentlemen about the town and court to receive his propo- 
sals, with power to elect and receive into their number any other 
skilful persons ; and having^eard them, to give the King an account 
of them, with their opinion whether or not they were practioable, 
and would shew what he pretended. Sir Jonas Moore (in whose 
bouse in the Tower, Flamsteed was hospitably entertained) carried me 
with him to one of their meetings, where 1 was chosen into their 
number^ and after the Frenchman’s proposals were read, which 
were-— '* 

“1. To have the year and day of the observation. 

“ The height of two stars, and on which side of the meridian 
they ap^red* 

“ 9. Hie height of the moon’s two limbs. 

The height of the pole t According to degress and ihinutes. 

^ It was easy to perceive from these demands that M. Sieur under- 


^ Life of Flstasteedy p SC, noUi 
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stood not the beat lunar tables differed from the iieavens ; imtl 
that therefore his demands were not ^nflicient for determining the 
longUade of the place where such observations were or should be 
from that to which the lunar tables were fitted; which ,1 re«i 
presented immediately to the Company* But they conaidering the 
intcrcbt pf hib patronage at couit, desired to have him furnished ac^ 
cording to his demand. I undeitook it ... . and gfwe him 
obseivations such as he dofnanded. The half>skilled man did not 
think that they could have been given him, but cunningly answered 
they weri fiigned, .... I then wrote a letter in English to tfie 
Commissioners, and another in Latin to M. Sieur, to assure him 
they were not feigned I heard no more of the French- 

man after this; but was told that my letteis being shewn to King 
Charles, he startled at. the assertion of the fixed star’s places being 
fiilse in the catalogue, and said, with some vehemence, * he must have 
them anew observed, examined, and conected for the use of his sea-i 
men and fuither, (when it was urged to him how necessary it was 
to have a good stock of observations taken, for correcting the motion 
of the moon and planets), with the same eatnestuess, *he must have 
it done.* And when he was asked Who could, or Who should do itt 
‘ The person (says he) who informs you of them*’ Whereupon I wa$ 
appointed to it, with the incompetent allowance afore-mentioiied ; but 
with assurance at the same time of such further addition as thoroafter 
should be found lequisite for cairyiiig on the work.” 


There was at this time no Observatory 5 and the next step was 
to choose a proper site for one. Chelsea College, Hyde Park, 
and (jrreenwich Hill, were proposed. The lattdl was chosen, and 
the King having allowed i’SOO, and some bripks from Tilbury 
Fort, the Observatory was founded on the 10 th August 167^ 
and finished by Cliristmas. As there had been an Astronomer 
Royal without an Observatory, so there was now an Observatory 
without an instrument The few instruments belonging to th« 
Royal Society were lent to it ; but fifteen years elapsed before a 
single instrument was furnished by the government 
The conduct of the King in thus leaving the Observatory 
without instruments, is what might have been expected from his 
illiberal treatment of the .-Royal Society; and Mr. Weld has 
justly placed in painful contrast with it the conduct of Louis 
XIv and of reter the Great, to whom Russia is indebted 
for her A<?ademy of Sciences, aud the first national Obaervfjp 


tory.”* 


When Sir Joseph Williamson resigned the Presidency of the 
Society in 1680, the Honourable R^ert Boyle was chosen as 


— — — ^ 

* Peter tlie Great visited the Observatory at Greenwich on the Sth Febraery 
1607^8, Imd also oft the 6tb March, when be made complete observation 9i 
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his successor 5 but as^ he had great tenderness in point of 
oaths,’* and had many weiglity reasons for not taking the tot 
and oaths,”^ in vvhicli he was confirmed not only by tlm opinion 
of hia own counsel, but by that of another eminent lawyer^ he 
declined to accept the office, which was then conferred upon Sir 
Christopher Wren. Boyle was now in the fifty-fourth -year of 
his a^e. He waS a man of a noble and generous mind, an ardent 
and indefatigable cultivator of experimental philosophy, and a 
warm friend of the Royal Society, to whom he bequeathed hia 
valuable collection of minerals. Owing no doubt to the reli- 
gious and moral character of Boyle, and the regard in which ho 
was hold by his scientific friends, he has received a degree of 
praise to whicli he is by no means entitled. The excessive 
eulogy of friends is often more faUd to reputation than the sever- 
est animadversions of enemies. When Boerhaavc tells us that 
wo owe to Boyle tlie secrets of fire, air, water, animals, veget- 
ables, fobsils, so thut from his works may be deduced the whole 
system of natural knowledge,” he defrauds the whole fraternity of 
philosophers, and places them in an attitude of hostility to the 
unfortunate object of his praise. Boyle made more experiments 
tlian any of his contemporaries ; and obtained many facts which 
were individually interesting ; — but facts are not discoveries, and 
in a bushel of tliem there 'may not be found a single grain of 
wheat, — a single germ of an> useful scientific truth. Facts must 
be sifted, and view’ed in every azimuth, till we discover the 
master phase tiifit lights us into the path of generalization* 
Boyle was destitute of the philosophical faculty; and we w'ere 

S atified to find, in looking over the correspqjidence between 
uygens and Leibnitz,^ w Inch has been recently published, that 
both these distinguished philosophers entertained the same 
opinion of Boyle which we have now expressed. Leibnitz says 
to Huygens, I am of your opinion, that we ought to follow the 
plan of Veiulam upon physics, m adding to ity however^a certain 
aot of guess ingj for otherwise we should make no progress, I am 
astonislied that M. Boyle, who has made so many fine expert^ 
nieiits, has not arrived at some theo^ in chemisUy, after having 
meditated so much on the subject. In all his writings, how^ever, 
and in all the consequences which be deduces from his obser- 
vations, he draws the conclusion, whicli we all know^ that 
every thing is done mechanically. He is perhaps too reseryed. 
Exi^lent men ought to leave us even their conjectures:, and 
tl^iire only wmng when they give them as certain truths. Tbia 
be said even of yourself, who have doubtless an infinity of 
L.. 

^ ^ Cht'khiani Hngemi qu4 «m. eitffrmn fl^ciSdtUpnes 

Si^matieqiret Phnomphieoif, P. J, Vi/lerhbrosi, Satja, lH3a» I* Pp. 
117 , 120 , * 
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fitie on phyrios.’’ I« hia reply to this letter, Huygens 

rematkB, *^The art of guensiny in phvsics upon given experi- 
ments, has not, I think, been negWtect by Verulam, as we may 
see in the example which he gives in asoer^ining the nature of 
heat in the bodies of metals, and other substances, where he has 
succeeded pretty well, were it not that he has not thought of the 
rapid motion of a very subtle matter, which ought to keep up the 
agitation of the parthdes of bodies*'*^ Yon will have heard of the 
death of Mr. Boyle. It appears very strange that bo has built 
nothing on the gre.it number of experiments uf which Jiis works 
are full; but the tiling is difficult: and I have never believed 
him capable of an application sufficiently great to enable him to 
establkn leal principles 1 am ot your opinion in wishing oven 
the conjecture*) of excellent men m these matters. But they do 
much mischief when they wish their conjectuixjs to pass for cer- 
tain truths, as Descartes has done, for their follow'ers taking them 
as such, have no desire to seek for anything better.’^ 

Kobert Boyle died on the 81st Dee, 1691, in the 65tli year of 
his age, and was interred in St. Martin’s Chinch, Westminster, 
Though we have been unable, and unwillingly unable, to concur 
in the high eulogy which Boeih.iave has pronounced ujwn hiS 
scientific character, we choeifully adopt the otlier expressitin 
of that eminent physician, that Boyle was the ornament of his 
age and country.” 

The year 1685 w^as marked in the history of the Society by 
the death of Charles II., the nominal founder, knd the nominal 
patron of the Society. Dr. Sprat, in his dedication to him of bis 
History of the Si)ciety, ‘‘ assures him of immortal fame for hav- 
ing established a perpetual succession of inventors,” but we fear 
that the <letails given by Mr. Weld have deprived the compli- 
ment of all its value, fUs Majesty's connoxion with the Society 
is both historically and traditionally ludicrous. He granted them 
lamU in Ireland, but he failed to give them possession. He gave 
•a paltry sum to found an observatory; but he gave no in&trun 
ments with which to observe. He appointed Flamsteed ins astiXH 
nomer; but he both overwrought ana starved him. He gave the 
Society a lUace constructed expresdy for its use ; but it would have 
possessed more interest had it been the bauble which Cromwell 
kicked, instead of the mace which the Sovereign gave* It was 
not given to make the Society respected, but to make it royal. 
He presented the Society with five little glass bubbles,-— a stiit^ 
able emblem of the generosity of the donor. He sent a poisoned 

♦ l?hhi 1 h a viery strand opinion fiom such a man as Huy(jon$, if it la 
irotiroa) ; ^ it is anivers^ly lidaiitM tliat Bacon has failed completely m 4»dUov 
liiK any valualifib resnlt from ins accumuiatiou of facte on the subject of Ueatf 
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dagger to the President ; but the kitten lanced with it refused to die 
of Uie wound* Ho gave the society a gift of ChelseaCollege; but he 
got it back again when repaired, a great bargain. He professed 
to be fond of experiments ; but though tlie curators made frequent 
preparations to receive ‘the King, he did not ^^pay the contem- 
plated visit.” Had the Copley-medal, the olive branch of the 
Society, been founded in his reign, Charles If. would certainly have 
received it. His Majesty, through the channel of the President* 
wagered £50 to £5, ‘‘for the eoiapre^sion of- air bv water. 
Hooke made the experiment, and the Society acknowledged in 
its minutes “ that his Majesty had won the wager !” It is not 
told by whom the £5 was lost, or to whom it was paid. Ho 
gave the Society their cliarter, but not one farthing to pay its 
clerks and doorkeepers, the postages of its correspondence, the 
expenses of its experiments, and the printing of its Transactions. 
The Fellows were his Majesty’s staff of paupers living from hand 
to mouth. The gorgeous mace glittei*ed on the table when 
Newton, the “ poor Canjbridge student,” as Mr. Weld not very 
correctly calls him, petitioned for the remission of his weekly 
payments. At every meeting the cry of poverty arose ; — lists of 
increasing arrears were laid on the table, and the very nobles 
weVe unable to bear the burden of advancing science, when, as 
Mr. Weld says, the time sftid attention of the King were entirely 
engrossed with the intrigues and pleasures of the court. But 
not only was the Society kept on less 'than pauper allowance : it 
was to a certain degree persecuted. The Society could not exist 
unless its President, Vice-President, and their deputies took such 
“ test and oaths, V as the consciences of some of its most distin- 
guished members would not allow them to take. Boyle, as we 
have seen, was thus deprived of the honour, and the Society of 
the advantage, of his being President. The three royal charters 
gave the Secretary authority to carry on a correspondence on 
science with all sorts of foreigners, and yet poor innocent Olden- 
burg, their faithful and loyal Secretary, was conveyed a prisoner 
to the Tower, and liberated without any explanation or apology. 

Thus neglected by the Sovereign," as Mr. Weld remarks, " arid 
occupied in pursuits so totally at variance with those of th0 Court, 
it will not be very surprising that the decease of Charles II. is 
not alluded to in the Council or Journal books. The King died 
on the Bill of Feb. 1684-5, and the Society met as usual on the 
6th of the same month : The minutes contain no reference to the 
and they are emially silent respectinganjren- 
dea^ifoura to gain the patronage m his successor, James 
^ ‘The next important event in the hiatoiy orthe Hoyal Soiie^ 
m&s the presentation to that body, by Hr. VinCent, Pellov^ of 
^Clarehall, of the MS^ of the first of NewtoA^a immortal 
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work, the PHndpia. It wae received oa the 28th April^ 1686, 
and was dedicated to the Society. A letter of thanks was ad- 
dressed to its author, and Hailey, now clerk to the Society, was 
ordered to write a report upon it to the Council. On the re- 
ceipt of this report the Society came to the resolution, oa the 
19th of May, " that Air. Newton’s Philosophic^ Nattmilis Prin^ 
cipia Mathematical should be printed forthwith in quarto in a 
fair letter.” In communicating the resolution, Halley fhinks it 
necessary to inform hiniy that Hooke has soma pretensions 
upon the invention of the rule of decrease of gravity being recipro^ 
cally as the squares of the distances from the centre, and that you 
had the notion from him, though he owns the demonstration of 
the curves generated thereby to be wholly your own.” In refu- 
tation of this claim of Hooke’s, Newton addressed a long letter 
to Halley; but before this letter was despatched, Newton re- 
ceived a letter from another correspondent, stating, in strong 
terms, “ that Hooke was making a great stir in the matter, pre- 
tending that Newton had all from him, and calling for justice.” 
This aggravation of the charge irritated Newton, and led him 
to add an angry and satirical postscript, in wdiich he rashly con- 
jectured that Hooke might have looked into a letter of his to 
Huygens, and thence taken the notion of comparing the forces 
of the planets arising from their circular motion, and so what 
he wrote to rao afterwards might be nothing but the fruit of 
my own gardeiV' This admission of Newcon was certainly in 
Hooke's favour, and feanotioned Hooke’s claim, iftilesa Newton was 
able to prove that he had seen the letter to Huygens. In reply 
to this letter, Halley, with much good sense, assured Newton 
that Hooke’s manner of claiming the discovery bad been re^ 
presented to him in worse colours than it ought, and that he 
neither made public application to the Society for justice, nor 
pretended that you had all from him.” Newton was gratified 
with this assurance, and in replying to Halley on the I4th July, 
he not only expresses his regret at having wTitten the angry 
postscript, but recounts the different new ideas which he n^»d 
derived from Hooke’s correspondence, and suggests it as the 
best method of compromising the present dispute,” to add a 
^ scholium to the first proposition of the first book, in which 
Wren, Hooke, and Halley are acknowledged to have inde- 

g njently deduced the law of gravity from the second law of 
^ler” 

The finances of the Society were at this time in so low a con^- 
dition, that the resolution to print the Principia at their own 
expense^ as implied in the minute of the 19th of May, was with- 
4ra#ti by the Uouncil at their meeting on the 2d June, wheit it 
'was naadvdl that Mr. Newtonfs book be printed, and that Mr. 
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Halley undertake the business of looking after it, and printing 
it at his own charge, which he engaged to do*^ The niability 
of the Society to take this expense upon themselves, arose from 
their having expended £400 on the publication of 500 copies of 
Willughby^s Historia Piscium, which soems to have ha<l a tardy 
sale. The Council was obliged to pay the arrears of salary due 
to Hooke and Halley by copies of Willughby’s work, and when 
Halley undertook to measure a degree of the meridian, the 
Society resolved that “ he be given i?50, or fifty books of 
fishes !^’ 

In the letter to Halley of the 20th of June, which we have 
already referred, Newton intimated his intention of suppressing 
the third Book of tlie Principia, influenced no doubt by the misre*- 
presentation of Hooke’s conduct, which had been improperly com- 
municated to him. The proof you sent to me,” he says, ‘H like 
very well. I designed the whole to consist of three Books ; the 
second was finished last summer, being short, and only waits tran- 
scribing, aiul drawing tlie cuts fairly, and one new*proposition 
I have since tliought on, which I can as well let alone. The third 
waits the theory of comets. In autumn last I spent two months 
in calculations to no purpose, for want of a good method, which 
made me afterwards retuni to the first book, and enlarge it witli 
divers propositions, some*- relating to comets, others to other 
things, found out last winter. The third I now design to sup- 
press. Philosophy is such an impertinently litigious lady, that a 
man had as goottbe engaged in lawsuits asliavo to do witli her. 
I found it so formerly, and now I am no sooner come near her 
again but she gives me w^aniing. The tw^o fi^st books without 
the third will not so well bear the title of PkiloaopIduB Naturalis 
Principia Mathernaticay and therefore I have altered it to this, 
i)e Moiu Goiporum Libri Duo: but, on second thoughts, I re- 
tain the former title, ’Twill help the sale of the boolv, which 1 
ought not to diminish, now ’tis yours.” 

In his reply to this letter, Halley implores In'm in the name of 
the Society not to let In’s “ resentment run so liigh as to suppress 
your third book, wherein your application of your matheumtical 
doctrine to the theory of comets, &c., . . , will undoubtedly 

render it acceptable to those who will call themaelves j>bHo$o- 
nber$ without mathematics, which ai*e much the greater number.” 
Newton readily yielded to this remonstrance. The second book 
was ^nt to the Society and presented on the 2d March 1686-7, 
the 6th April the third book was presented to the Society. 
^1^ whole work was published about midsummer. The MS. 
jo^this immortal w6rfc,'^ says Mr, Weld, entirely teriUei} by 
^ewiofCe oiyn hand, is in admirable preservation, and is Justly 
^esteemed the most precious scientific treasure in tke possession 
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of the Jjtoya! Society ” This fe doubtless a ftiistakc, N^tou 
himself tells Hsllw that the second book only ttanaeribin|Fy 
and we can scarcely suppose that Newton wasted liis time in that 
species of labour. Mr. Kdlcston,* on vrhose judpnent we con- 
fidently rely, distinctly states that he does not think the MS. 
to be in Newton^s auto/^niph, and that he believes it to be writion 
by the same hand as the first draught of the Principia in the 
University Library.*' ^‘Tho authors own hand/* be adds,* '‘is 
easily recognised in both MSS. in additions and alterations.’’* 
The year 1695 had for its President an individual whoso 
name, though associated chiefly with literature, will e\er bo 
remembered in tlie History ot Science, — Charles Montague, 
grandson of Henry Earl of Manchester, and afterwards Earl of 
Halifax Ho was born on the 16tli April 1661, and was the 
fourth son of George Montague of Jlarton, in Northampton- 
shire, From Westminster School, wlicie he w^as elected king's 
scliolar, he wont in 1682 to Trinity College, Cambridge. Here 
ho distinguished himself by his talents and became acquainted 
with Newton, with whom he co-opei"ated in endeavouring, 
though fruitlessly, to establish a Phik>30|)hical Society in that 
town. A poem which he wrote upon the death of Charles II., 
induced the Earl of Dorset to invite him to London, where an 
incident occurred which “led him •on to fortune." Having 
published in conjunction with Piior a parody, with the title of 
The Country and the City Mousey Lord Dorset introduced 
him to King William in the following terms, May it please 
your Majesty, I have brought a mouse to have tlie honour of 
kissing your hqnd/’ at whidi the king smiled, and having learned 
the I’eason why Mr. Montague received the name, he gaily 
replied, “You will do well to put mo in the way of making a 
mail of him,” and he immediately ga\e oiders that a pension of 
.£*500 per annum should be allowed him out of the Privy Purse, 
till he nad an opportunity of giving him an appointment. 

' Mr. Montague sat along wdth Newton in the Convention 
Parliament, and such were his powers as a public speaker, that 
he was appointed a Commissbner of the Treasury, and after- 
wards a Privy Counsellor. In 1694 he was appointed Ohanciellpr 
of the Exchequer; and in the lace of much opposition, but with 
the advice of Newton, Locke, and Halley, he bad the adultera- 
ted atid debased coin of the nation recoined &nd restored to ita 
intrinsic value* At this time, Mr, Overton, Warden of the 
Mint, had beeit appointed a Commissioner of Customs, and on the 


bis vety Volusid, entitled (hrregpondtnee af ^ir Imae Nmon 
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reconimendation Montague, tho king appointed Newton Mi% 
Overton's successor. Newton held the office till when he 
was promoted to the Mastership of tho Mint, a situation worth 
from £1200 to £1500 per annum, which he filled till the time of 
bis death. In 1698, Charles Montague was made Fiist Commis- 
sioner of the Treasury, and was created Earl of Halifax in 1706. 
After tlie death of his first wife he conceived a strong attachment 
to Catherine Baiton, afterwards Mrs. Conduit, the beautiful and 
accomplished niece of Sir Isaac. Though regarded by all who 
knew her as a woman of stiict honour and virtue, she did not 
escape tho censures of her contemporaries. N") reason has been 
assigned why he did not marry her instead of the Countess of 
Manchester, but such was the esteem in which he held her, that 
ho bequeathed to her a large part of his fortune. Voltaiie gave 
circulation to the scandal in the following extraoi dinary passage : 
^^I had believed in my youth,'' says he, that Newton had made 
his fortune in consequence of his extraordinary meiit. I had 
imagined that the Court and City of London had named him by 
acclamation Grand Master of the Boyal Mint. But it was not 
so. Isaac Newton had a very amiable niece, called Madame 
Conduit, to whom the Grand Treasurer Halifax was much 
attached. The infinitesimal calculus, even gravitation would 
have been of no use to him without a beautiful niece.’** This 
ambiguous passage m^ be read t>vo ways. Voltaire knew what 
wo have elsewhere affirmed, that though tho generous hearts 
of Englishmen ate always open to the claims or intellectual pre- 
eminence, and ever ready to welcome the stranger whom it 
adorns, yet through tlie frozen life-blood of q, British minister 
such sympathies had seldom vibrated, and that amid the struggles 
of faction and tho anxieties of })ersonal and family ambition, he 
turns a deaf ear to the demands of genius, whether she appeat 
in the humble posture of a suppliant, or in the prouder attitude 
of a national benefactor.” — He had learned that the same New*- 
ton, the inventor of fluxions and the apostle of gravitation, had^ 
craved remission of his weekly payments to the Koyal Society,, 
and had been allowed to live in penury by preceding ministers 
and preceding sovereigns ; anld wffien he saw so striking an excep- 
tion to the general rule as was exhibited in tho conduct of Charles 
Montague, he found the readiest explanation of it in the Wuty of 
the niece, and in the susceptibility of the minister. We honqur 
Oharlgi* Montague for having set the example of a noble deed, 
^V|^i|&f6ugh the motive was sudceptible of misinterpretation ; and 
m^imuld like to learn that even amid the social puritanism 
#inodei^ times, the beauty and accomplishments of a niece, or 
the fascination of a virtuous wife, had wrenched from the 
British Tlr^asury a sacrifice for «^eince or a home for genius. 
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Oil the death of Queen AnnO) Lord Halifax was appointed 
one of the Kcgents, and after the loronadon of George I, he 
was created Earl of Halifax, and First Commissioner of the 
Treasury. lie died suddenly on the 19th May 1715, in the 
54tli year of his age. Himself a poet and elegant writer, he 
was the liberal patron of genius, and among his intimate friends 
we may number Congreve, Halley, Plior,* Tickell, Steele, and 
Pope. His conduct to Newton will bo for over remembered in 
the annals of science. The sages of every nation and oveiy age 
w ill pronounce with affection the name of Charles Montague, 
and the neglected science of England will continue to deplore, 
that he was the first and the last English minister who honoured 
genius by his friendship, and rewarded it by his patronage.” 

In painful contrast with the treatment experienced by the 
Koyal Society, Mr. Weld gives some account of the airange* 
ments in the New Charter, granted in 1699, to the Academy of 
Sciences in Paris ; which gave the members considerable 
powers, and at the same time advanced and rewarded science.” 

The fact,” ho adds, “ is worthy of attention, as marking the 
diftWiit manner in which the great learned societies of England 
and France were treated by their respective sovereigns. In the 
latter country, science was thus early fostered and rewarded!, 
while in England the Royal Society was left to struggle with 
poverty. M. Geoffioy, in writing to^Dr. Sloaiie, speaks of the 
great splendour that the Academy of Sciences hjid received from 
the regulations, increase, encouragement, and orders obtained 
for it fi orii the King, by the Abbe ilignon and Dr Lister, in 
his Journey to Pcerts^ states that ^*if any member shall gi\e in a 
bill of charges of any experiments which he shall have made, or 
shall desire the impression of any book, and bring in the charges 
of graving required for such book, the President allowing it and 
signing it, the money is forthwith reimbursed by the King ” 
“ Such royal patronage,” says Mr. Weld, it must be confessed 
was wholly unknown to English philosophers.” 

In the year 1703, the Royal Society suffered a severe loss in 
the death .of the celebrated Robert Hooke, a man of powerful 
intellect and inventive genius. He died on the 3d March, in 
the 68th year of his age, worn out with want of sleep, and with 
excessive study« He was die very soul of the Royal Society, 
supplying it with experiments at almost every meeting, and 
bnnging it reputation by his writings and discoveries. Infirm 

J — 
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* Pjior, the Cmntry wad aggrieved that he had been se much leas fejg* 

ttmata than lus friend the ifeu*#, and he thus v^Sttily expressed his 

« My friend, Charles Montague’s preferred ; 

Nor would I have it long observed, ^ 

That (Hie mouse esis while Pothuris shirved,’* 
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in body and l^ent in form from his infancy, |iis temper partook 
of his physical infirmities, and ho was melancholy, mi$tru3tful, 
and Jealous ” His temper had been soured by a long Chancery 
suit, to recover the salary of £50 granted to him by Jjir John 
Cullen, and when this had terminated in his favour^ on the 1st 
of July 1696, he made the following entry in his dlary*-^^^ 
optimo maxima minmus^Jonor^ Laus^ Gloriuy in secula semlo- 
rum, Amen, I was born on this day of July 163.5, and God 
has given me a new birth : may I never forget his kindness to 
me: whilst he gives me breath may I praise him” Educated 
religiously under the roof of his father, who was a cleri^yman, 
he retained his religious principles, and studied the Sacred Scrip- 
tures in their original languages. We mention these facts to 
protect his memory against charges which have been rashly pre^' 
ferred against it. In two of tlie disputes vvdjich ho had with 
Newton, his conduct had been misrepresented by an enemy; 
and Newton himself has acknowledged his obligations to Hooke, 
both on the subject of light and of gravity. With these views 
of the character of Iluoke, we cannot but express the high dis- 
approbation, which we trust eveiy philosopher will feel, when he 
finds that Biot has applied to Hooke the coarse language w^hich 
D’Alembert applied to Fontaine.. Hooke est mart; c^etaitm 
homme d6 g^ine et ten mdtkmise homme; la SocietS y gagne plus 
gue le gdometrie n^y perd,^^ Mr. Weld has briefly summed up 
the merits of IJopke in the following just encomium : — Ills 
errors and failings were alike forgotten over his grave, to which 
he w’as attended by all the Members of the Eoyal Society in 
London at the time of bis decease, and jvho unanimously 
lamented him as one of their greatest ornaments and prosecutor^ 
of science. His energy was truly astonishing; and although 
this fact is most amply confirmed by his posthumoifs works, we 
must examine the journal and- register books of \he Royal 
Society) to become fully aware of the labours of this great phuo- 
sopher. They are a wonderful monumc^pt of hU mathematical 
and mechanical genius; for there is hardly a page during many 
years, in which his name does pot appear in connexion ^rith 
new inventions.’^ 

In the same year in whicb^fae Society lost Hooke, Sir Isakc 
Hewton became its Frepdent He was elected a Member of the 
Council for the first time, and also Fresident, at the annlver^ 
sary in 1703^ and he continued to preside over the Society, % 
a quarter of a centuiy, till hia death in He ^tt^ded 

almost every meeting m the Society, and wh^n hi^fc duties at the 
Mint interfered, ho bad the day of meetio^ changed from Wed- 
n^day iu order Wat he b^ft*he^Wi© to give his 

undivided time to the Sociufy on thai day; We have already nar- , 
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rate4 the pmceedings of the Hoyal Soriety in reference to the gi'cat 
tHscoveriesf of Newton, whether optical or astronomicdl Daring 
hiaocenpation of the President\s chair, hoadded nothing toscience. 
His Treatise on Optics indeed was presented to the Society on the 
16th Feb. 1704, about three months after his election, but it con- 
tkined nothing new excepting liisexperiments on the inflexion of 
light, made long before that period. This work, containing all his 
previous optical discoveries, was fii*st published in linglidi, and 
afterwai'ds translated into Ijatin by Dr, Clark, to whom Newton 
presented X500 as a remuneration tor his labour. It has been 
generally stated hy the biographers of Newton* and repeated by 
Mr, Weld, that he was prevented by a dreail of Hooke’s ani- 
madversions and claims, from publishing his Ojffirs during the 
lifetime of his colleague. It is true that in the Preface to his 
Optics, written in 1704, a year after Hooke’s death, and quoted 
by Mr. Weld in support of his opinion, Newton states that 
to avoid being engaged in disputes about these matters, he 
had hitherto delayed the printing but he adds anotlu*r state- 
ment which Mr. Weld has strangely overlooked, though it is part 
of the vefy sentence W’hich he has quoted, namely, and ehould 
still hane dehyed tt, had not the t^iportuniiy of fv lends prevailed 
upon Now here is a distinct declaration by Newton himself 
that his delay had no connexion whalover with Hooke. The 
truth is, that Hooke, in so far as Newton’s optical discoveries 
were concerned, was the most amiable of Newiion’s opponents, 
and his objections arose from his attachment to W'Imt is now al- 
most universally considered as the true theory of light. Hooke’s 
explanation of the colours of thin plates was the right one, and 
Newton’s the wrong one, and a letter to Hooke and other docu- 
mentsf liave been found among Newton’s papers,* in which he 
acknowledges his great obligation to Hooke rbr the most impor- 
tant facts on the subject of the colours of thin plafes. But even 
► if it had been true that Newton delayed the publication of his 
optics till Hooke’s death, his motive must have been tlie fear of 
Hooke’s animadversions on the only new part of it, namely, that 
upon the Inflexion of lights — ^the least original and the most 

B irfect of Newton’s researches, and the very one in which 
Poke’s theoretical views havej)btained a signal triumph. Wo 
have not the Slightest hesitation in asserting, and we do so with 
the conviction that every optical philosopher of any eminence 
will concur with us,, that if Newton and Hooke had come into col- 
\imn on the subject of the inflexion of light, Hooke would have 
remained victorious on the field It is not by depressing this 

* This letter, higWy Newfam, aloiijr with one Hooke, et 

creditable to Him, will aopear ta 3tr David Brewster^a fortbeontiae ^ Ideoii 
Sir Teaao Newtmt,’* 
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txniy greet map,-— subject to constitutional infirmities^ both men- 
tal and physical,— annoyed by the anticipation of discoveries 
which he was about to publish^ — and ungenerously neglected by 
his country,— it is not, we assert, by such means that the repu- 
tation of Newton is to be extenaeo, or the interests of science 
advanced* 

During the quarter of a century that Newton occupied 
the chair of tlie Royal Society, no discovery and no* invention 
of any marked importance was communicated at its meetings. 
The great discoveries of the seventeenth century seem to have 
exhausted the gigantic powers which were allotted to our coun- 
try ; and nearly a century of repose had passed before the giant 
awoke from his slumbers. The foundation of the true system of 
the world had been firmly laid by Kepler, Newton, and his 
contemporaries ; but it was by foreign mathematicians, — by the 
Eulers, the Clairaiits, and the D’Alemberts of other lands, that 
the great superstructure was raised — a monument, though based 
on the earth, rising to the heavens — displajingon one of its sides 
the trophies of human genius, and recording on all of them 
the wisdom, the power, and the beneficence of Ifiie Great 
Creator. 

Sir Isaac Newton died on iWe 20th March 1727, in the 85th 

i rear of his age, lamenteJ^and honoured — crowned with the triple 
aurel of piety, virtue, and genius. 

IIo^w greatly humble, how divinely good ! 

IIow firm established on eternal tiuth !’' 

The history of the Royal Society during the eighteenth cen* 
tury was not distinguished by many brilliant discoveries and in- 
ventions. If we except the great discovery of aberration and 
nutation, by Bradley, — of the achromatic telescope, by Hall and 
Dollond, — of the composition of water, by Cavendish and Watt, 
and of Uranus, and other celestial bodies, by Herschel, the So* ^ 
ciety cannot boast of having done much for science. ^ It was still 
smitten with novertv, and though nominally patronized by 
Sovereign, it aerived from thstcrowrn no very substantial benefits 
Science had sought a widei field for its operations) and the Royal 
Society, once its onlv patron in the British Isles, and the solo 
emporium of its riCBe& was doomed po descend to a tower, 
though Wt, honourable sphere,— tq rejoice, as it may well 

in though uuwiUbgly h^gottOn cbildjmU)^^«-*and wo 

tnp^lo lay down Hs hoary boad) bkiesing^its progoa:^, and sup^ 
ioi? tbengk the happmoss and tho glory of a ^nit^dfamily* 

Our waning space wilt ii<»t nt length, 

to the glorioua ^ , the 
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inHueiice exerted by the Royel Society-^ot to the iodividuisd 
aehievemetitiA of those distinguished men who have thrown a 
lustre upon their age and country.* The banney-s of Davy, Wol- 
laston, and Young hang conspieuons, to the mental eye, in the 
Temple of Science ; — but no physical memorial— ho obelisk of 
granite, nor monument of bronze, remind our youth that they 
belong to a grateful country. Of the living members 4)f the 
Royal Society we dare not speak. A brighter galaxy never shone 
in the firmament of science. With a IVeSiiient worthy of the 
chair nhich Newton adorned, and a staff of willing auxiliaries 
which has been equalled at no other period of our liistory, the 
Royal Society will maintain a high place among the scientific 
institutions of Europe, wdiether it is destined to labour in its 
now limited sphere, or to form the nucleus of a grand and 
national institution.* ♦ 

In the preceding pages we have given a brief account of the 
origin and progress of an Institution of the most comprehonsive 
kind, generously devoting the time and the subscriptions of its 
memberb, to the prosecution of almost every branch of human 
knowledge. We have seen it struggling with poverty, nnablo 
even to pay the salaries of its office-bear^^rs — crippled in its 
schemes of research — enduring the ridicule of fools — driven 
from house to house without a roof-tree of its own — neglected 
by kings and by statesmen, and yet nobly surmounting the diffi- 
culties which beset it, and attaining a high and an honourable 
place among the institutions of civilisation. In the same pro- 
portion, however, sin which it was successful in its objects, and 
useful to the public, its arm was shortened and its range restrict- 
ed. When wealth and population increased, new wants and 
new luxuries demanded new arts to supply them ; and after the 
physical and natural sciences had divided themselves into dis- 
tinct branches, which required separate study and investigation, 
the Royal Society became unable to cultivate so wide a field. 

As tne only Philosophical Institution in the empire, it had long 
eiyoyed the tnonopoly of eliciting and diffusing knowledge, and 
though it was a noble monopoly without gain, the Society was 
tth^jlling to part with it. It fiad no objection to increase, but 
it was averse to multiply. In tbe sister kingdoms, and even 

^ W«ld 'With gortd aiid Uiucli Independenfte of spirit, d(»- 
Voted a Wbola ishAptsik to tke Imloiy of Mr, B»bbn||S^ eaJcolOtiuff MorhinoyN,.* 
History wbKit reflects ae Uttie cfsedit upon tbc SoQifW»«e it does npou the vericua 
statesmen who refuecd to tlie fiuide for ite completion We^hiwo 

almdy referred to this ol)ua|ittdr in cor reriewef Mr. Babbage's 
lS5i, (¥oi XV. p, S2a,} and we earnestly lecommend it to tbediapaeaonate penyeal 
of opr mdera By a dmely dieciMvn on (bte importahiaobjecti the 
Mnuihiiltet lllte JUfd Boese’e tdescope^ one of ihe wonders of tbo may yet bo 
prevdhted tbotn^miding a patron and a home in some foreign land 
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in the provinces, it was Villing to countenance institutions like 
itself^ but in tjie metropolis it desired to stand alono in its 
The first attempt to iiUerfejre with the unity of the lioyal 
Society was in 1738, when Dr. Peck, in a letter to the Presi- 
dent, Sir Hans Sloane, conveyed a proposal to the Society, to 
raise a stock of £1000 for the Enoouragement of Arts and Science* 
Upon considering the subject, after some fartner correspondence 
with Dr. J*eck, the Society resolved ^^that Dr, Peck sliould be 
informed that this Society cannot^ as a Society^ assist in the estab^ 
lishment of such a foundationy nor will they give any interrup- 
tion to the design of any other society which the proposer seems 
to be in hopes may be formed thereon.” Ihe scheme of a 
Society of Arts was therefore abandoned, but it was resumed in 
1753, when The Society for the Prosecution of Arts, Manu* 
facturos, and Commerce,” was established. 

A more serious encroachment on the Royal Society was made 
in 1788, by the establishment of the lAnmean Society y through 
the exertions and influence of Sir James Edward Smith* View- 
ing the Society of Arts as not properly one of Science, Mr* 
Weld justly regards the establishment of the Linnsean Society 
as presenting the first instance of a subdivision of scientific 
labour in the metropolis, by the establishment of a distinct asso- 
ciation under Royal Charter.” It was promoted even by Sir 
Joseph Bunks, when President of the Royal Society ; but as 
this may have arjsen from his love and knov\lcdge of Botany, it 
is probable that he would not have countenanced the scheme 
liad he foreseen that it was the first of a series of numerous 
secessions from the parent establishment. • 

In 1807, the Geologists found that a separate institution was 
required for the advancement of their important science, and the 
Geological Societyy one of the most valuable institutions in the 
country, was established. Sir Joseph* Banks and some of the 
leading members of the Royal Society, viewed its progress with 
a jealous eye ; and in 1809, they drew up Plan for consoli- 
dating the Geological with the Royal Society, as an Assi^mit 
Society!^ A meeting of the Geologists was held on the 10th 
March 1809, to consider tins proposal \ but it was decided by a 
large majority that they could not admit any change upon their 
institution^ which would make it dependent on and subservient to 
the Etoal Society. 

very earner year, a society was^ projected for the im- 
of Animal C/istmst^y but as the members agreed to 
jjiblish their papers in the ^^^railosophical Transactions)^” it be* 
6ame merely an A^sistanl Society to the Bdyal, and wds 
aised by that name. ^ 

The process of sjdittirtg the RbyiJ Society into 
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tutlo03 now bocftnte iufeotiow. iDr, Pearson, an ardent astro^ 
nomer, proposed an Astronomical Society Bo early as 1^12, and 
he resumed the scheme in 1816, when he drew up a preparatory 
prospectus and address, which he submitted to Lord Brskine, 
with the view of obtaining his Lordship's countenitnce and aid. 
It was not, however, till the beginning of 1820, when Babbage, 
Baily, Herscliel, Pean^ion, and others, succeeded in foitnding 
The Astronomical Sorieti/, an institution which has been emi*^ 
nently successful in advancing the interests of the noblest of tlve 
sciences. On this occasion, some of tlie leaders of the Boy^l 
Society, and Sir Joseph Banks in particular, opposed its estah- 
lishment as injurious to the Royal {^ciety, and to such a length 
was this opposition carried, that the Duke of Somerset, who had 
accepted tlie office of President, resigned it, and I'efused even to 
leave his name on tjie list of members, on the sole ground of his 
unwillingness to give offence to his old ft-iend Sir Joseph Banks, 
who apprehended the ruin of tlio Royal Society/^ Those who 
know the liberal and enlightened views of the amiable and dis- 
tinguished nobleman who made this personal sacrifice to private 
friendship, will not suspect him of any want of appreciation of 
the value of astronomical science. 

After the failure of every attempt to^ preserve the unity of the 
Royal Society, it was in vain to oppose the formation of other 
separate institutions, and indeed vve are not aware that any such 
attempt was made. The process of separation Jiecame easy and 
general, and we shall content ourselves with enumeniting the 
various institutions in the metropolis into whicli the lioyal 
Society has been^split, — institutions nobly vying with each other 
in the active and generous prosecution of their respective 
sciences. 

The Society of Arts. The Society of Civil Engineers. 

The Linnasan Society. The Meteorological Society. 

The Geological Society, The Microscopic Society. 

The Abtronomical Society. The Ethnological Society. 

* The Geographical Society. The Horticultural Society. 

The Entomological Society. The Chemical Society.^ 

The Photographical Society. The Chronological Society. 

We omit the AffrieuUural and Statistical^ and some other 
Booxeties, as the papers generally read at their meetings are not 
likely to find a place in the Tratiaactions of the Royal Society^ 

It will appear from the preceding list, that Optics^ Ekqtricityx 
MagneUmty and Fhysiologtjj are the only sciences which are not 
provided with a separate institution for their promotion, and wo 
might therefore Infer, that these were the only subjects treated 
of tjm Philosophical Transactions published by the 3oykl 
ftociOtyv however, would be en erroneous inference, The 
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medals adjudged hy the Royd$i.Society^ namely^ the Copley, the 
Bumford, and the j^yalM^ls, induce meraters of the separate 
societies to send their best comnmnicatioos to the Boyal Society 
in competitions for these prizes; and the communications of its 
own ofHce-bearers, though on subjects belonging to other institu- 
tions, are naturally reserved for the Philosophical Transactions. 
Lord Eosse, for example, could not, with propriety, have sent his 
interesting papers on Nebul® to the Astronomical Society, in 
whose Memoirs they would have found a more congenial place. 
From these causes the Transactions of the various scientist 
institutions in London have a heterogeneous character, which it 
would be desirable to remove. 

We have not spoken of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, the 
Royal Irish Academy, or the provincial institutions at Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Manchester, all of which publish very valuable 
Transactions : Nor have we alluded to the Bntish Association, 
>\hich more than all the institutions put together has contri- 
buted to the encouragement of science and the arts. This 
migratory body has limited its Transactions to Reports on sub- 
jects undertaken by its members, and to brief analyses of the 
communications made to its different sections ; but we have 
reason to think that this limitation will not long continue. In 
an excellent article just published in the Athenceuni, and obviously 
by some warm and judicious friend of the Association, the le- 
moval of this liinitation seems to bo suggested. From the 
liglit,” says the writer, in which the BritiSi Association fcr the 
Advancement of Science, is viewed on the Continent, and the 
rapid republioation, principally from our columns, in the French, 
German, and American Journals, of communications made at its 
meetings, we are surprised that it is not more frequently made 
the medium through which new discoveries may bo given to the 
world* We would urge upon the younger cultivators of science, 
the advantage of holding back for a season, the subjects on 
which they may have been employed, and communkaivng them 
in a more complete fofm in one oi the sections of the Associa-* 
tion*’”** To this recommendation we would add that of publisliing 
such communications in tho Transactions of tho Association ; and 
we would suggest the propriety of employing part of its funds in 
rewardiUjg by medals or prizes, the individuals who should thus 
oomma^nicate valuable discoveries. 

^andid and disinterested reader of these pages will, we 
dtawn tne conclusion that the science of England is 
.,ided in a strenro conglomerate,^ and that the time Ms come 
g|n a great plan of union might be saff^ly adopted, whether by 

* Ooloboi^ IStb, iSS3, No. 
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a mutual and internal arraD^mailt of its accordant and antago*^ 
nist ingredients, or by a high external pressure converting it into 
a totigh granite or an eluant and enduring porphyry. The 
time we say has come. It had come in 1851, as wO have 
already had occasion to shew^* when one great palace was 
exhibited combining in friendly union all the mighty interests of 
art and science ; and it had come in 1852, w hen the First Beporf 
of the Boyal Commissioners had proposed, at the suggestion of 
Prince Albert, to devote £1 50,000 to the purchase of ground, 
and the establishment of a Great Central Institute at Kensington, 
where the various societies, whoso history we have been detail^ 
ing, are invited to take up their abode. The Prince had rOason 
to believe, from a few of their leading men, that this plan would 
be readily adopted, and the more so, as the buildings of Somerset 
House were required for the public seiTice. The fioyal Society, 
however, and others, have refused to transfer their head-quarters 
to Kensington, on the ground of its distance from the Metro-* 
polis. We have already seen, that in former times the lioyal 
Society would have willingly occupied Chelsea College, and that 
their charter allows them to meet three miles from London. 
It cannot therefore bo any hardship to go to Kensington, to- 
wards which London is rapidly exten<ling ; and where they 
would enjoy advantages which no other locality could afford 
them. As they must quit Somerset House, and as the Govorn- 
ment may be unable, even if they desired it, to find any more 
suitable locality, it is probable that their removal to Kensington 
may bo a matter of necessity, if not of choice. Had we a thou- 
sand voices in this question in place of one, wo should cheer- 
fully embrace the "Opportunity now offered to the different 
societies in the Metropolis, of forming along with the National 
Gallery and^he College of the Industrial Arts, a city of know- 
ledge, sui rounded by parks and gardens, peculiarly fitted for 
observations and experimental inquiries. In one locality — with 
one head-^under one system of management— and with the 

f rants now expended on scientific objects, the Institution at 
Kensington would advance science and the arts^ — ^promote the 
best interests of the country, and add fresh lustre to the national 
glory. May we not hope that the sagacity and patriotism of 
the Prince, already engaged in the cause of industrial edth 
cation, may be combined with the wisdom and energy of Lord 
Palmerston in undertaking so great an enterprise? 


^ BeethfS Jouylisf, voi. xvH. p 654 
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Art. IX.— 1. Progress of Russia in the East, ljond<^nj 1836. 
2* Portfolio or Collection of State Papers Illmtraiioe of the 
History of Our Times, 4 vols. Ricigway, 1836. 

3. Progress of Russia in the West, Norths and South, By D. 
Urquhakt. London, 1853. 

4. Mediccval Greece and Trehizond, By Geokge Finlat. 
Edinburgh, 1851. 

5. Sketch of the Religious History of the Slavonic Nations. By 
Count Valerian Krasinski. Edinburgh, 1851. 

6. The Lands of Messiah^ Mahomet^ and the Pope^ a? visited in 
1851. By John Aiton, D.l). London, 1852. 

7. The Frontier Lands of the Christian and the Turk, By a 
Bhittsji Resident Twenty Years in the East. 2 vols. 
London, 1853. 

8. The Greek and the Turkj or Powers and Prospects in the 
Levant. By E Orowj:. London, 1853. 

9. Travels in the Steppes between the Caspian and the Black 
Seas. By Hommair de Hell, Translated from the 
French. London, 184?. 

10. A Religions Journey in the East in 1850 and 1851. By the 
Abbe St. Miohon. Translated from the French. London, 
1853. 

11. The Morning Land, or Thousand and One Days in the East. 
By Frederic Bodenstbdt. London, 1851. 

12. Ulstoire de V Empire Russe. Par Karamssn. Traduit da 
Russe. Paris, 1822. 

13. La France et la Russie a Constantinople, La question des 
Lieux Saints. Par M. Poujoulat. Paris, 1853. 

14. La Turquie et les Cabinets de PEurope depute U 15me 
stfrle, ou la question J Orient, Par Bouvet. Paris, 1853. 

15. Lettres Slaves. Par Christian Ostrowski. Paris, 1853. 

16. Rscherches Historiques et Statistiques swr les Peuples de 
V Origins Slave, Magyars, et Rournafie* Par W. A. KubalsKI . 
Paris, 1852. 

17. Reexied d,es Docvmens pourla plupart secrets etin^dits, Paris, 

1853. 

18. Due TUrHsehe Verhangniaz und die Oroszmdehte, Von 

SoiiUaa^KA, Leipsic, 1853. 

¥ 

^ if 

t/orid hair been stacUedby «b noptevoked ag|fiwiiaion'.on 

mdependeaee of Tutkey^ 'nhich cominenced with tbe potp of 
. 'rince Meascbikidf dewandin^otbing^tban the^ai?c;^j;Ml^nce 
of a Russian Protectoride over xwMve Mdlkins af the sul^ta of 
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the Oiibmen Porte Ijeloijging to the Greek Choreh^ a demand 
which waa fplbwed by the occupation of the Danubian Prin- 
cipalities that constitute part and parcel of the Turkish Empire. 
Almost tho whole press of Western Europe has been ringing 
with denunciations of this flagrant violation of international Taw, 
which has placed in jeopardy the peace of tho civilized world, 
maintained with so much care hy its cabinets and diplomatists 
for nearly forty years. The seeming marvel of the outrage is 
increased, when we consider that it has been committed by one 
whom the statesmen of Europe have hitherto regarded a& the 
most resolute guardian of the present armngements of things. 
A large part of the public were so amazed by what they regarded 
as a sudden freak of the Ozark's atnbuion, that they questioned 
the sanity of his mind ; whilst many of our diplomatists seemed 
to consider the whole business in the light of an afiait of punc*** 
tilio, which might he arranged by tho hitcrferenco of mutual 
friends without much diffieidty. It is, however, superfluous 
to dwell upon these opinions now. Every one now discerns 
a deeper meaning in this new movement of Russia. She has 
obviously seized a favourable moment (tho opportuneness of 
which her cabinet was the first to recognise) in order to attain 
by a military movement, advantage^ winch could hardly be 
secured by a long, bloody, and successful war. 

Volumes have been written to denounce the ambitious policy 
of Russia, and the steady progress of her aggi^ssions, as well as 
the serious danger which must inevitably follow to the world in 
general, and to our Indian possessions in particular, from her 
extension in the East,* The principal cause of this onward 
movement of Russia, particularly in a south-eastern direction, 
has generally been referred to the ambition of her rulers, who 
are supposed to be animated by the same feelings that have 
prompted the principal empires of the ancient as well as of the 
modern world continually to extend their frontiers, even at the 
sacrifice of their true interests and internal welfare. And it 
cannot be doubted that similar motives to those which liavO 
actuated other conquerors, are, to a large extent, influencing 
the policy of Russia. Y et it is to be carefully observed, that the 
schemes of aggrandizement conceived and executed by the 
inonarcha and Statesmen of other countries, were generally the 
result either of the personal ambition of^ individuals or of tem^ 
porary circumstances. The tendency of l^Ssia, however, eon** 
tinually to advance towards Constantinople, is the necessary 
Qonsequenc^ of her geographic^ position, as well as of her jpifst 


* these daiigers been more imprmsirely Uloetrstedi thsft the 
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course of religions and j^litical development These cirenm* 
stances have been operating for ages with the I’egularity of a 
natural law, and a crisis has now arrived which stimtilates the 
intensity of their action. Following what we may call the 
law of ethnical gravitationy which formerly impelled the popula- 
tions of the north to press upon those of the south, the Hussians 
wore a thousand years ago pressing on Constantinople, even 
with greater force than they have b^en doing during the last 
hundred years ; whilst the religious and political development 
under wliicli Bussia has grown into her present gigantic dimen- 
sions has been such as greatly to increase the geographical 

E rcssure. Placed between Europe and the East, she belongs 
y the nature of her ecclesiastical and civil polity liiore to the 
latter than to the former type of social development, notwith- 
standing the Varnish of western civilisation forced upon her by 
Peter the Great, The Russian Empire is essentially different 
from those states of Europe which have developed themselves 
under the influence of the Western Church and feudal institu- 
tions, modified as these have been in several cases by religious 
and political revolutions. She has grown up under the guidance 
of the Eastern Church, and beneath the rule o# an Asiatic 
despotism. It is this Orierjtal character of Bussia — in religious 
as well as political respects, together with her geographical posi- 
tion, and her ethnical relations, which have constantly impel- 
led her to extend her empire in the East, and which have 
given her, for the accomplishment of this object, material and 
moral advantages such as no other country, however powerful, 
is able to command. This condition of tiling?, the effects of 
^Yhich we are now feeling every day more and more, cannot 
be W'ell understood and fully appreciated without some historical 
exposition of its origin and progress. This we.,shall endeavour 
to present in the following article. 

The extensive region between the Baltic and Black Seas was 
inhabited, from time immemorial, chiefly by Slavonic Tribes, 
They are referred to by Herodotus,* who designated those coun- 
tries under the general appellation, Scythia. The Greeks had, 
even at that early period, colonies with an extensive trade on the 
northern cnasl of the Black Sea* The expedition of Darius 
Hystaspes' into these countries proved to the Persian army 
nearly as fatal as those which were undertaken by Charles XtL 
Napoleon to the same regions^ The Eomans in the time pf 
'^jan not only made expeditions into that territoty^ but eiyen 
^attampted to form a permanent settletaient* During the period 


* n<H>khi. 
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of the great immigration of the northern populations to the south 
of BuJ^opO) the Goths passed through these regions on their 
wa^li^m the shores of tne Baltic to those of the Slack Sea^and 
their celebrated liistorian, Jomandes^ has given so correct a de* 
scription of many of the localities that it may b^ppUed to them 
even in our own days* Scandinavian adventurers made frequent 
eispeditions in the same directioti^ but the country was generally 
traversed by those of them who went to Constantinople in order 
to enter the imperial service. The attempts of the Scandinavians 
to settle themselves there were unsuccessful until the latter part 
of the ninth century, when Rurik, one of their chiefs, establislied 
a permanent dominion over the Slavonic and Finnish tribes in 
the neighbourhood of the Baltic. The name of Russia, we are 
told, was bestowed upon his new dominion, and this name was 
extended with the limits of the new empire, of which Rurik was 
thus the founder. 

Soon after the establishment of Rurik’s dominion at Novogo- 
rod, a number of his countrymen proceeded southward, and fol- 
lowing the course of the Dnieper, arrived at Kioff, where they 
formed a permanent settlement. They established their dominipu 
over tlie Slavonic population who inhabited the surrounding re- 
gions, paying tribute to the Khozars, who were allies of the 
^ Greek emperors. Their number miAt have been considerable, 
since they were able to undertake an expedition to the Bospho- 
rus in 86$, when they made an uusuccesstul attack upon Con- 
stantinople, where the name of Russia was then heard for the 
first time. Thus almost one thousand years have elapsed since 
the Russians finst assailed the metropolis of the East. The as- 
sault was followed by a series df llussian invasions of the Greek 
Empire^ and the history of the nineteenth may perhaps in this 
respect be a cojjnterpart to that of the ninth century. Con- 
stanfiiiople was more than once besieged, and the Russians 
extended their ravages even to the southern shores of the Bos- 
phorus. In short, during the ninth and tenth centuries the East 
was the scene of a constant struggle on the part of the Russians 
to extend their dominion over tne highly favoured countries 
which surround the Black Sea, and history records the succes- 
sive negotiations and concessions of the Greek emperors to their 
barbarous invaders^^ The wars of Sviatoslav in particular, who 
invaded and conquer^ Bulgaris^ and advanced to Adrianople, 
occupy a large pjapo in tho Russian annals of the tenth century. 

When we study thb history of the East of Europe iq theso^ 
*e4rly ages, the fact that similar forces are still m operation" 
S naturally suggested to us, Tlje Czars and their sub- 
iects still seek to exchange the frozen maphes pf ^Petersburg 
for the shores of the Bosphorus. It atiil delights the Ro^ian 
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armies tp m^irch from the cold and barren north-western pro-- 
vinces of the Empire^ where so many of them are usually quar- 
tered^ into the rich plains of Moldavia and Wallachia. Nearly 
nine centuries have elapsed since the event to which we nave 
alluded, but things remain nearly as they were, and we see no 
more difference between Sviatoslav in the tenth century and 
Nicholas now, than that the one openly proclaimed his object, 
whilst his modern successor endeavours by his manifestos and 
diplomacy to mislead the public opinion of Europe.^ 

The details of these early wars are given by the historian 
Nestor, as well as by the Byzantine writers, particularly by 
Leo Liaconus. It is curious, indeed, to find the records of a 
conflict which occurred 882 years ago, between the medisBval 
Russians and the Greeks, in the very same locality where a 
similar collision between the modern Itussians and the succes- 
sors of the Byzantine emperors seems now on the point of 
taking place. Nestor relates, that Sviatoslav consoled himself 
for his retreat on that occasion, by saying, “ Whenever we next 
find occasion of quarrel with the Greeks we shall assemble a 
more numerous army, and \^e know now how to find our way 
to Constantinople,” — a consolation which the Emperor Nicholas 
will have still better grounds* than Sviatoslav to indulge in, if 
European diplomacy succev^ds in compelling him to evacuate tlie 
Danubian principalities. 

In the close of the tenth century, Vladimir, the reigning 
monarch of EusSia, embraced the Christianity of the Greek 
Church, which had been already wddely spread among his sub- 
jects. He applied himself with great energy to the establish- 
ment of the Christian religion in'^his dominions, which extended 
from the vicinity of the Baltic to the shores of the Black Sea, 
and from tlje banks of the Volga and the foot of the Caucasus 
to the ridge of the Carpathian Mountains. Tfiis vast tract was 
inhabited by various Slavonic populations, and in the north by 
Finnish tribes, all of whom, though comprehended under the 
general appellation of Russians, greatly differed among them- 
selves, ana wqro kept togetl^er not by any regular system of 
government, but by the box d of a common sovereign. Vladimir 
died in 1015, and divided bis dominions among his numerous sons, 
who were to hold their n^pective states under the suzerainty of 


* When SviatostaVi having returiM for » olKirt %im to hk mh oeiaitry, 
p¥e][>aii;ing ^ new to Bulgaria, and hk moUifur principal nohtes ha4 

intreatodThiia to namaitt in hla oivu donunioii, ho gave Uio f^lloiviDg roiubiia fo> 
ptefemhg Bulgaria. ^ the noclh rituatS4 hi the of the riohee of 

nature and art Tlk Oreelk bring Ui^ir gohi^ ulr^r* wine, and fralt \ the 
Bohemians and nnngsriahs slim^nd hoswsn, and mv Ponltryi shiver, 

wan, and honey*'' ^ ^ ^ » 
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the eldest, who enjoyed the title of Grand Duke of.Russiat The 
internal ^sorders occasioned by tins arrangement were for a 
time mitigated during the supreUiacy of Yaroslav, who greatly 
promoted the consolidation and civilisation of Knssia in the 
eleventh century. In his leign, and under his orders, the Greek 
empire was invaded with a numerous military and naval force. 
The invasion was occasioned by the circumstance, that a Russian 
of distinction was killed at Constantino]>le in a quarrel between his 
countrymen and the Greeks, Yaroslav demanded satisfaction ; and 
not having obtained it, he sent, in 1043, an expedition under the 
command of his son Vladimir, and of one of his generals, against 
Constantinople, and whicli, like that of Oleg, in 901, and those 
of Marshal Diehitcli, in 1828 and 1829, marched on the western 
coast of the Black 8ca, supported by a fleet" on the coast. 
The Greek Emperor sent an embassy to meet J:ho invaders, 
and wrote a letter to Prince Vladimir, representing, that 
the friendship which had existed between the Greeks and the 
Russians for so many years ought not to be disturbed for so 
U'ivial an event. The Russian Prince gave to the Imperial 
messenger an insolent answer, a la Menschikojf, and con* 
tinned his advance. The fleet having arrived oft Pharos, near 
the entrance of the Bosphorus, found the Greeks arranged in 
order of battle. An engagement ensfUed, in which the Russian 
navy was almost entirely destroyed. The army, which bad 
penetrated as far as Varna, deprived of the support of the 
fleet, was destroyed by the victorious GreeKb. A peace was 
concluded three years afterwards. This was the last of the 
many expeditioi^ of these medioBval Russians against the Greek 
empire. The internal commotions w'hich prevailed in Russia 
among the successors of Yaroslav, deprived her of the resources 
needed for external action. 

Yaroslav, like* his father, divided bis empire amongst his 
sons, giving the title of Grand Duke and the supremacy to 
the eldest;. This arrangement led to a long course of troubles 
and embarrassments. Russia was partitioned into a number 
of petty states, warring among# themselves. The authority 
of the Grand Duke% sank, under these circumstances, into in* 
signifleanee. The numerous states into which Russia was then 
divided were inbabited by Slponic populations differing from 
one another as much as they differed from tlie Poles, Bohemians, 
and other Slavonians, whilst, in the northern parts, there was a 
large admixture of the Finnish element, which has nqt yet 
been entirely absorbed by ihe Slavonic one. They were, how* 
ever, comprised uUd^ the genera! appellation of Russians, and 
were governed by the same dynasty to which all t)m sovefdgns 
of those nintnerous principalities equally Belonged. The only 
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real bond of unity amongst these numerous states was an eccle* 
siastical one — the Greek Church, governed by the Archbishop 
of Kioff, its metropolitan, whose office dates from the tenta 
century. 

Russia formed, during the period which Intervenes between 
her conversion to the Christian religion, towards the end of the 
tenth, to her conquest by the Mongols in the middle of the 
thirteenth century, a kind of connecting link between the East 
and Europe. Having received her religion from Constantinople, 
she received, at the same time, to a considerable extent, the 
material and intellectual civilisation of Byzantium, the only part 
of Christendom in which literature and art \\ere cultivated at 
that time. The upper clergy were Greeks either by birth or 
education. An active commerce between Greece and Russia 
was carried on centuries before the ostablibhment of the Christian 
religion in the latter countiy, and its cogverbion to the Greek 
Church could not but greatly increase it. The well-known 
German writer, Dittma ofMerseburg, states, on the authority of 
some of his countrymen who had been at Kioff with the expedi- 
tion of Boleslav, Kin^ of Poland, 1018, that the city might be con- 
sidered as a rival of Constantinople, on account of the great num- 
ber of churches, market-places, public edifices, and the quantity of 
riches which it contained ;‘uddiiig, that a great number of Greeks 
were settled in the place. When, in the latter part of the 
same century, Isiaslav, Grand Duke of Kioff, having been ex- 
pelled by his brethren from the throne, came to Germany, to 
implore assistance from the Emperor Henry IV., the presents 
which ho offered on that occasion to the Einpe^'or and his court 
were so costly that the contemporary chronicles declare that 
nothing so magnificent was ever before seen in Germany. This 
wealth proves the importance of the commerce between Europe, 
Asia, and Greece, of which Russia was then thfit centre and 
the liigh road. Goods were carried from Constantinople by 
the Black Sea and the Dnieper, and from Central Asia, by 
the Volga, On the banks of that river, moreover, lived the 
Mahomedan nation of the ^ulgars, which had an extensive 
trade on one side with :he Caspian Sea, and the countries 
situated beyond, and on the other with Russia, and, W means 
of Novogofod, with the Baltic and the north-w,est of Europe.* 
The immigration from Scandinavia, whence the reigning family 
of ^H^ussia derived its origin, seems not to have continued long ; 


^ f ioaportsoep of that irade is alNsied hy the great oumbeva <of edias 
< the time of the Calipha whtoh are eosfiit»iluttly fpnad iu the piatiaeea 
,iiih the eaetem shoves of the Baliio ' so diat the |»dnui|paf ttmhismiKtlie oollee^tis 
of Europe have chiefly fbr&iidtea ftom that ^oartev. 
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because, though wo often find Scandinavian names at the be- 
ginning of the period which we have described, they soon disap- 
jicar and give ]dace to names of Slavonic origin. Tlicro w^as, 
however, a considerable intercourse between liussia and the 
north-west of Europe, and frequent intermarriages between their 
princes. Scandinavian influence is jiarticularly manifest in 
the laws of Novogorod, proclaimed in 102i, wdiich established 
trial by jury, and many provisions of an evidently Northern 
origin. Even the continual subdivision of the liusaian princi- 
y>alities, though injurious to the strength of the whole against a 
foreign enemy, was fiivourable to the liberty of the inhabitants 
in each ; because tlio petty sovereigns amongst whom liussia 
was divided were obliged, during their continual quarrels, to 
cAurt tlie favour of their subjects, and to increase their liberties 
for the sake of maintaining their allegiance. It may, indeed, bo 
said, that with the exception of Italy, th<n*c was in liussia, during 
these emtnrios, more wealth, libeity, and enliglitenrncnt than in 
any other j)art of Euio[)e. 

This state of things w'as, however, entirely changed through 
the subjugation of Ilussia by the Mongols, ^ an event which, in 
its consequences, has nerhaps no parallel in the history of the 
world, it was tlio dominion of a foreign and Mahomedan 
nation v\lii(‘li laid the foundation of tlie state of Muscovy or 
modern liu'^sla, and of the power and prosj)e nty of its church 
and clergy. The Mongols, commanded hy »the generals of 
(ienghis Khan, npj)eared suddenly in the region which extends 
from tlie shores of the Elaek Sea to the banks of the Volga, in 
tlic early part of the tliirteouth century. Having ravaged tlie 
country in a succession of excursions, they as suddenly retired 
to the ])]ains of Central Asia wlieiice they had issued. Several 
A ears jiasscd without a recurrence of these Mongol incursions, 
the terror inspired by them was nearly forgotten, and the lius- 
sian ]>rinces had resumed their mutual quarrels, when the 
Mongols rcappcart*d, in 1238, on the north-eastern boundary of 
Russia. Tlicy repeated their incursions in 1239 and 1240, and 
having ravaged lliingary and Poland, they penetrated as far 
Liegnitz in Silesia, where they defeated a numerous Christian 
army, and the princes of RuSssia became vassals of the descendant;? 
of (ienghis Khan, The consequences of this Eastern conquest 
to Russia, and especially to its Church, are thus described by the 
celebrated historian Karaoisin : — 

“ One of the most remarkable clfocta of the Mongol dominion ove* 
Russia was the increase of dignity which it imparted to our clergy, 
as well as of income to tlie churches and convents. The Khans, 
whose policy was to oppress the people and the princes, were pro- 
tectors of the Church and the servants of Christ. They allowed 
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them particular favour, — treated the metropolitans and bishops with 
extreme kindness, — favourably received their petitions, and their 
respect for the pastors frequently disarmed the anger of the Khans 
against their flocks. Many persons of distinction, disgusted with the 
world on account of the calamities which Russia was then suffering, 
sought peace of soul in the sacred places of retirement, cxclianging 
the cosdy vestments of tlie Boyar for the humble garments of the 
monk ; they thus illustrated the ecclesiastical condition into wliicli 
even the princes entered before their death. The Khans prohibited 
any one, under penalty of death, to pillage and even to inolest the 
convents, and the pious enriched them by bequests of movable 
and landed property. Every individual w^as in the habit of leaving 
at his death something to the Church, and this was particularly the 
case during the pestilence which desolated Russia for so long a time. 
The estates of the Church, free from every lax paid to the Khans or 
to the princes of the country, were prospering. The bit>hop3 of Novo- 
gorod erafdoyed the treasures of St. Sophia^' for tlic necessities of the 
State, but the metropolitans did not follow this praiseworthy example; 
and whilst the people were languishing in poverty, the monks, occu- 
pied with trade, and having no taxes to pay, thought of nothing else 
than of increasing their riches. Thus, without speaking of the high 
consideration which was attached to the monastic life, and of the im- 
pulses of piety, its temporal advantages alone were sufiicient to in- 
duce crowds of the in habitants of towns and villages to seek the re- 
pose of conventual establishments, because piety was rewarded there 
not only by the enjoyment of public respect, but also by that of 
wealth, and pco])le secure from violence and want could reap witliout 
having sown. Wc have very few convents indeed that were built 
either previously to the dominion of the Tahtars or after its close. 
Nearly all arc monuments of that period .” — {llistonj of Russia^ vol. 
V. chai>. 4.) 

Tlie position wliich the Russian Church enjoyed under the 
dominion of the Khans increased its wealth without advancing 
its leai'jiing. We find no trace of any schools or literary })ro- 
ductioiis of w^orth belonging to this communion during the period 
to which we refer. It does not appear, moreover, to have gained 
any such political influence in Russia as was enjoyed by the 
Western Church during these ages. 

The dominion of the JTongols in Russia was no less favour- 
able to the establishment of a despotic power on the ruins of the 
ancient liberties of the country than it was to the worldly inter- 
ests of the clergy ; and it was through the influence of these 
Asiatic qonquerors that the State of Moscow or modern Russia 
wasTounded, and developed at the expense of the other states into 
which the country had formerly been divided. The princes of 


We have said above that Novogorocl was a republic. Its ca<^hedral was dedi- 
cated to Si. Sophia. 
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Russia, overawed by the authority of their common suzerain, 
dared no longer to make war against each other, and sought now 
to ovei*corne their adversaries by accusing tliem before tlio 
Khan, and by intrigues among his courtiers. About the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century the petty prince of Moscow suc- 
ceeded in ingratiating himself so much with the Khan as to 
obtain his sister in marriage, and the hereditary succession of the 
dignity of the (Jrand Dnke, whilst it had been formerly bestowed, 
according to the* riglit of seniority, upon tlie princes of difrerent 
branches. Jlis dcsc(3n(Iants adhered to tliis i)olicy, courting the 
fixvonr of the Klinns with great obsequiousness, and obtaining 
the territories of tlieir neighbours by calumniating tliem to these 
conquerors. It was by a strict and perscyering adlierence to 
tills not over chivalrous policy that the Grand Dukes of Mos- 
cow were gradually increasing their ])ower, whilst tliat of the 
Khans was at the same time deeJining hy internal commotions, 
until the rulers of* Moscow became so stnmg as to shake oil* the 
dominion of their Kastcim Superiors. ' It was not by force but 
by cunning, not b}' war but by diplomacJ^ that JMoscow has, 
from the beginning, dev(^lopcd its ])ower. Is it, therefore, a 
wonder tliat she is so superior to other coiuitries in an art to 
wliieli she ow(}S her very ('xistciu'e? » Tlie same means which 
enabled the Sovereigns of Moscow to extend their territory at 
the expense of other Russian princes, served tlami to establish 
an absolute authority over their own sulqeets. The ancient order 
was entirely changed : everything whicli wore a character of 
liberty — everything which reminded men of the ancient rights 
that had been eh joyed hy the citizens of Uussia in meditoval 
times, was gradually abolished. The princes who in the Horde 
were crouching at the feet of the Khans, returned to their own 
country in order to exercise tlic tyrannical power which they had 
received from their masters. Under the dominion of the Mon- 
gols was accomplished, without violence, wliat had formerly 
baffled the efforts of the most ])owerfid monarclis of Russia. 
The historian to whom we have already referred describes the 
origin of the Grand Duke’s wealth during that critical ))eriod, in 
the following maimer : — 

‘‘ It is very remarkable iliat the yoke of the Tahtars served to in- 
crease the treasury of the Grand Dukes. The registralion of the in- 
habitants, the introduction of tho poll-tax and other imposts hitherto 
unknow'ii, and levied in the name of the Khan, served by the address 
of the princes to increase their own revenue. It was easy to cheat, in 
the difficult and complicated accounts, the Baskaks, (Talitar tax- 
gatherers,) who, thougli at first the tyrants of our sovereigns, soon pef- 
ceived that Ilje interest of their avarice required that tlicy should be 
their friends. The people murmured, it is true, but they paid, be- 
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cause the fear of losing everything made them find the means of sa- 
tisfying the cupidity of the barbarians.” — Vol. v. chap, 9. 

Is it then a wonder that the employes of the Czar rob his 
treasury as mercilessly as they plunder his subjects, when his 
own predecessors on tne throne of Moscow acted the same part 
between their Asiatic sovereigns and their own subjects ? The 
dominion of these eastern barbarians in Russia, which lasted two 
centuries, produced deplorable effects upon the national character, 
which must be taken into account in our own times. 

Much has been said about the present viccj of the Itussian 
character, particularly as regards its administration, but these have 
been improperly attributed too much to the effects of an imperfect 
modern civilisation, and too little to the Mongol dominion. A 
French traveller, the Abbe Chappe d’Auterocho, wlio visited 
Russia nearly a century ago, said, Russes sont pourris 

avant de mv^iir P and the w^ell-known politico-pliilosopliical 
writer of the same Roman Catholic school, Count de Montalem- 
bert, has observed, in speaking of Panslavism, which ho fears 
will subjugate Euroj)e, that ‘‘^the moral condition of the West 
will not be improved by it, because the educated Russians are 
as corrupted as any inhabitants of Western Europe.” Many, 
indeed, believe, that this unfortunate state of things lias been 
produced by tlie type of civilisation winch Peter the Great and 
his successors have forced upon Russia, which only served to in- 
troduce amongst its inhabitants, particularly of the upj>er classes, 
the refinements of luxury, and the corruption but not the solid 
advantages of the society of Western Europe ; and it is supposed 
that this circumstance renders the power of Russia less formid- 
able to Europe tlian it would have been with a higher degree of 
morality amongst its inhabitants. We would, however, observe, 
to those who wish to allay by this consideration the alarm felt 
at the progress pf Russia, that the power of Rome was extended 
from the Tay to the Euphrates during the greatest corruption of 
its manners, and that a similar corruption will not prevent Rus- 
sia from extending her limits. Though her morality was not 
greater under Catherine II. than it is now, she has continued to 
grow in the interval. The corruption of the Russian is not of a 
western but of an eastern origin and character ; it is that of a 
barbarian, and not of an over-civilized, or rather over-refined 
nation, though it is often varnished with the gloss of a western 
polisk ^ The long peace which has favoured a hitherto unpre- 
cedented development of industry and general welfare, has ren- 
dered the Western nations perhaps too fond of material enjoy- 
tnents, and too anxious to accumulate and to preserve the means 
of obtaining them ; so that, at least in many cases, they will not 
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be disinclined to submit to moral disadvantages in order to pre- 
serve from injury their material poyyer, and to overlook real but 
distant dangers for the sake of avoiding minor but immediate 
inconvenience. The Russian^ on the contrary, though perhaps 
oven more passionately fond of material enjoyments than the in- 
habitants of Western Europe, is reckless in the use of means 
for procuring ihom. Like Catiline, he is sui profusus alieni 
cupiensy and he often acts like the savage who hews down the 
tree in order to gather its frmts. Like those Asiatics under 
whose dominion his national cnaracter has been formed, and 
much of whose blood is llowing in the veins of his nobles, he is 
greedy, of spoil, which ho nationally as well as individually 
wrings, whenever he can, from his own as well as foreign coun- 
tries, in the sliape of conquest, war contributions, bribes, and 
every kinxi of extortions. Every project ol‘ invasion and con- 
quest must therefore be popular with such a nation.* 

"I'he Mongol or Tahtar dominion vvliich has produced these 
important effects upon Russia, gradually declined in the early 
part of the fifteenth century. vVe have said that whilst the 
Grand Dukes of Moscow were increasing their power, that 
of their suzerains, .the Khans, was decreasing by internal 
commotions. The sovereigns of Moscow, however, continued 
to pay tribute to its Khans as late as 1470. Under John 
IIJ., tlie reigning Grand Duke of that period, the power of 
Moscow was ra])idly developed, and it ever since con- 
tinued to advance under his successors, who assumed the title 
of Czars of Russia in the reign of liis son. *Iohn married a 
niece of the ciapcror at Constantinople, and adopted on that 
occasion the double eagle of the Greek empire as tlio arms of 
Moscow. Tliis marriage, suggested by the learned Gn3ek Car- 
dinal Ressarion, was encouraged by Pope Paul IL, witli the 
double object of promoting the union of the iiussian Church 
with Rome, and of delivering Constantinople from the infidels 
by means of Muscovy. The former of these schemes failed, in- 
asmuch as the princess, instead of bringing over her husband 
to Rome, renounced that communion herself; the latter may 
perhaps be accomplished now, though wc doubt whether it will 
give great satisfaction to the Papal court. Meanwhile the 
Khanat of Kipchak, whoso vassal Russia had been for about 
two Imndred years, fell in the latter part of the fifteenth cen- 

♦ We most particularly rccoininciid to those of our readers who wish to have 
an insight into the state of llussiau society the work of Hommair de Uell. It 
displays a remarkable knowledge of the subjects which it treats, whilst the^a- 
scriptions of character, manners, and customs, as well ais of the incideutjp of the 
voyage, written by the authors fair companion Mme. H. de Hell, are quite 
charming. * 
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tury ; and upon its ruins rose Kasan, wliich was soon obliged to 
acknowledge the suzerainty of Moscow, and the Crimea, whose 
Khans became vassals of the Sultan. Kasan tried several times 
to recover its independence, but was finally subdued by the Czar 
in 1552, and this conquest was followed by that of Astrakhan. 

The conquest of Astrakhan brought the powTi* of Moscow to 
the shore of the Cas})ian Sea, and established a communication 
with the countries situated in its vicinity, w^hich spread consider- 
able alarm among the Mahoiri(^lan j) >pulation. It gave rise to 
deiensivc ex))oditions on the part of Turkey, and to an invasion 
of Russia by the Khan of Crimea, a vassal of il e Sultan, wdiich 
issued in the burning of Moscow in 1571, and the humiliation of 
the Czar.* The dij)ioinacy of the Czar succeeded, however, in 
averting, witliout any sacrifice, the danger ^Yitll whieli he w^as 
menaced by the Sultan and his vassal, and peaceful rehuions w v 3 i'e 
restored with 'I'urkey, which continued witliout interruption until 
Russia obtained from Poland, in 1667, the cession of the Ukraine 
on the left bank of the Dnieper. The arrangement brought her 
territory into immediate contact willi that of tlio Porte. This 
led in 1 677, to the first ivgular war between Russia and Turkey, 
but it produced no permanent consequences, and w as terminated 
in 1681. In 1687, an alliance w^as concluded by Russia with 
Poland, and an immense *army sent to compier Crimea. The 
expedition comiilotcly failed; but in 1601) Pelcv the Great, having 
taken Azof, and constructed the port of Taganrog on the Turkish 
territory, obtained these two jdaces by the d'reaty of Carlo- 
vitz in 1600. Jlis unsuccessful carnjaiign against the Turks 
in 1711, compelled him, however, to restore tlic former, and to 
raze the fortification of tlie latter. Having failed to carry out 
his schemes of aggrandizement at the expense of Turkey, he 
bequeatlied tliis task to his successors, and turned his views in a 
more eastern direction, '^faking advantage of the troubles of 
Persia, he seized, under pretence ol‘ assisting the legitimate 
sovereigns of that country, Shah Jloosein and Thamasb, against 
the revolted Afghans, the provinces of Daghestan, Ghilan, and 
Asterabad, and retained them in his possession, though the 


* It 18 very remarkable, that during the diploiimtic relations which took place 
then between Mohe«)w and the Porte, the Czar represented to the ISultan the ad- 
vantage enjoyed by tin* Mahoiuedans in his doininions, in a manner which reminds 
us of the present declarations of the Porte about its Christian subjects. And in- 
deed they have enj(»>etl, and enjoy now in Kiissia, all the privileges of Chris- 
tians — a remarkable contrast U) the hostile relations which subsisted for so many 
cctiturios between the Moors and Christians in Spain, and a circumstance to be 
taken into account in any estimate of Itussian influence in the East. We need 
only suggest the advantage in this respect, even to an immoral and imperfectly 
cHilizod government, which opens full scope in all departments of its service to 
the ambition and cnci'gy of the natives. * 
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promised assistance was never given. These provinces, whicli 
caused Russia more ex]>ense tlian profit, were restored, in 1732, 
to Nadir Shah by the Empress AiniA. The same Emj)ress was 
of opinion that the defeats which the Turks luul sustained in 
Persia, afforded a good opportunity to regain what Peter the 
Great had lost in 1711. bhe accordingly contracted an alliance 
with Persia, and, taking advantage ofaTahtar foray into the 
Russian Ukraine, declared war against the Sultan. Tlie Gor- 
man Emperor, Charles the Sixth, offered his mediation between 
the belligerent j)owers; but, as Russia obtained considerablo 
advantages over the Turks, lie ultimately joined that power in 
the hope of extending his terrinuy at the expense of Turkey, 
A\ hilst Russia took Azof, and some other fortresses, ravaged 
Crimea and invaded iloJdavia, Austria, defeaterl in three cam- 
paigns, was obliged in J7.‘)0 to conclude the Treaty of Ikdgrado, 
by which she lust that towm, as well as a part of Servia and 
Wallaclna, wliich she had acquired twenty years before, by the 
Treaty of Pjissjirovitz, Idiis compelled Jvussia also to conclude 
])eaco with Turkey, by which she obtained nothing more that! 
the ])Ossession of Azof, and that on condition of dismantling 
its fortifications. Aftc*r that peace was not again interrupted 
between the two ])o\vcts till 1700, when Turkey, convinced of 
the dangers with wdiich she w'as menaced through the oecupa- 
tion of the Polish territory by the armies of Russia, declared 
war against her dangerous neighbours. 

The Turks were repeatedly defeated by ^hc Russians, wdio 
occu{)ied Crimea and ])enetratcd beyond the Danube, while a 
Russian ileet soyt from the Baltic to the Mediterraiieaii raised 
an insurrection in the Morea, supported the rebels iji Egypt 
and Syria, and burnt tlie Turkisli fleet in the Bay^ of Cliesino 
near Scio, ddiese advantages were almost entirely due to the 
British officers in tjie lUissiaii service. Admiral Elphin- 
stonc, a Scotchman, proposed to ])ass the Dardanelles, and to 
bombard C/onstantinople. He might witlioiit doubt have accom- 
plished this bold scheme, if he had not been jirevented by the 
jealousy of Orloff, who was chief commander of the expedition.* 
Tile Porte was finally compelled to conclude, on the 21st July 
1774, at Kayiuirdgi, a treaty by w hicli the Khan of Crimea 
was declared independent. Russia obtained tlie ports of 

^ T1j(! forliiicatioiiH of tlio Dardanelles were then in such an ineHieient condi- 
tion tiiat Klpliinstouc, in order to prove the practicability of his hclioiue, actually 
passed with his ship between llieni, witli a band on deck play in;; in honour of the 
Empress. Having fired some broadsides on the Tiiikinh troops, who covered tho 
coast on both sides of tbc sa-ait, he returned wiilioul suffering any injury. It 
was after that event that the castles which now' defend the passiige wore cfhi- 
etructed by Baron Tott, a French engineer, and author of an interesting work 
on 'i'urKcy. • 
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Kerch, Yenikale, Kinburn, Azof, and Taganrog, and the free 
navigation of the Black Sea, as well as ail the Turkish waters, 
for her merchant vessels. But the most important clause of 
that treaty, was the one in which Turkey promised protection 
to the Christian Churches, and permitted Kussia to negociate 
in favour of a Crock Church, which was to be built by the 
Russian government. It is in conseejuence of this stipulation 
that Russia now seeks to establish a j)rotectorate over all the 
Greek Christians of Turkey. 

The advantages which Russia acquired by the Treaty of Kay- 
nartlgi, as well as the dangers with w^hich it wjs fraught to the 
independence of Turkey, and the interests of Kurope, did not 
escape the sagacity of the celebrated Austrian diplomatist, Baron 
Thugiil, who was then the imperial envoy at Constantinople. 
The following observations, extracted from his official report to 
Vienna concernifig tins treaty, constitute one of the most re- 
markable political ])redictioiKs which perhaps was ever made by 
a statesman, and is one of those nielanelioly, but frequently 
occurring instances of governments and nations being drawn 
into a course, the dangers of wbicli they see, and yet, as if led 
on by a fatality, work for their own destruction. A few days 
before the treaty of Kaynardgi was signed, Thugut wrote to 
his court as follows : — * 

have no doubt, that notwithstanding the insignificant declarations 
of the Reis Effendb against the pretensions of the Russians, who claim 
the right- of proicction over their Greek corrcUjionaires^ the Russian 
plenipotentiaries will prove their skill, and know how to attain tlieir 
object, by some more or less distinct stipulation of «the treaty. It is 
with griol* that I tbresce the melancholy conscctuences which may re- 
sult to the (kitholic religion in the Levant, from the superiority of the 
Schismatic Church.^’ 

Jfut the most remarkable observations in those curious docu- 
ments, arc those contained in the Baron's despatch of the 3d 
September 1774, about six weeks after the conclusion of the 
treaty. We extract what follows : — 

“ As the present peace gives to Russia on one side the eastern part 
of Crimea, the fortress of Yemkale, and particularly the noble harbour 
of Kerch, and on the other side the possession of Kinburn, and of the 
mouths and banks of the Dnieper ; as she moreover intends not only 
to restore the fortifications of Azof at the mouth of the Don, but also 
to compete the defence of the harbour of Taganrog ; finally, as those 
countries produce in abundance timber, iron, beinp, and all the mate- 
rials needed for the construction of ships, it will be easy for her to 
Build at Kerch iu a short time, and at little expense, a fleet of twelve 
or fifteen line of battle ships ; and in the other ports which she has 
recently acquired, a number of sm.aller vessels ; and thus to have 
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always ready the means for transporting a large number of troops 
over the Black Sea. On the other hand, as it i.s impossible to doubt 
that Russia will always keep in her nt w territory an army of thirty 
or forty thousand men, it follows that wherwvertke Cabinet of St. Peters^ 
brnvj may choose^ Russia shall always he ahlcy without jwcviously makiuy 
any extraordinary armaments^ to effect a landmy on the coasts of the Black 
Sea, and to conduct with a favourable wiml in thirty-sic or fvrtij-ciyht 
hours, twenty thousand men from Kerch to the very walls of CoNstarUinople. 
In suck a case a conspiracy anxinyed beforehand with the leaders of the 
Schismatic religion icill undoubtedly break out. Nothing will then remain 
to the Sultan, unless to leave his palace at the first news of the i^issian 
movement, and to dy to Asia, abandoning the thromj of the ICastcrn 
empire to a more skilful possessor. Wiien Constantinople has been 
once conquered, terror, and the assistance ol* the Schismatic Chris- 
tians of Turkey, may subject, without gn»at trouble, to ilie Russian 
sceptre, the Archipelago, the coasts of Asia Minor, and the wliolc of 
Greece, to the shores of the Adriatic. Tlien the possession of these 
lands, so much favoured by nature, and with which no otlier country 
in the w'orld can vie, in respect to tlie fertilily and richness of soil, 
will raise Russia to a ludght of jiovver surpassing the most fabulous 
accounts of the greatness of ancient e!n[>ires. this great revohukm 
may he at some future date effected from the Black Sea in a very short 
time, without noise, and loithout great and expensive preparations, it is not 
probable that Russia should choose again for the chhj theatre tf her opera- 
turns the hanks of the Dniester and of the f>annbe. A war undertaken at 
siieli a distance from her frontiers, must be very ditficult and expen- 
sive, and cannot be terminatexl except in several (tarnpaigns, or give 
any decisive results, whilst she inay from her new j run tier at every time, 
and in the space of two days, make an attack on the very walls of Con- 
stantinople f' , 

Is it necessary to observe that the banks of the Danube, which 
were then at a distance from the frontier of Russia,’’ constitute 
now one of lior boundaries ; or tliat tlie prediction of Tbiigut 
about the naval force which would continually threaten Con- 
stantinople from Kerch has been realized at Sevastopol, and 
that its efficiency has been increased by the power of steam, in a 
inauner which nobody could have imagined at the time wlien 
these predictions w'ere made by the Austrian envoy ? 

“ Russia cannot, indeed,” he adds, “ flatter herself that she wall he 
able at once to occupy all those countries and to maintain possession 
of them. She must expect that, at the overthrow of the Ottoman 
Empire, the provinces situated on the frontiers of Austria wdll fall to 
the share of that power. The Russian Cabinet will not probably 
oppose this acquisition, al least it will not be able to prevent it. The 
acquisition of Bosnia, Servia, &c., which Austria would thus make, 
though important in other circumstances, cannot bo of great valu<f to 
Russia from the moment when the rest of the Turkish dominion falls 
into her haiJlls/’ 
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Tlie Austrian internuncio further states in his remarkable 
despatches, that — 

The -moH delicate and dangerous part of all this hasiness is. that the 
existence of the Po) ic appears henveforivard to depend on the will of other 
courts. As soon as tijo ^M>rks wlrich are to be executed in tlie new 
Kussian cstablislirncnt sliajl be ooniplcted, we may expect any day 
ibe capture (Constantinople by the Russians. This capital majj be 
coneptiued hg an nnef peeled attack.^ hefijre the news of the muetanent of the 
Iinssian arwg will hare nached the ft onC'rs of other Christian powers. 
Ry an adroit conibinalion oflhe articles of ilb*; treaty, the Ottoman 
Empire becomes from this day a kind of Kiissian orovince, whence 
the (Jourt of St. l^etorsl)urg may draw troops and money ; and 
tinally, as Russia will be lienccforward able to dictate to the Sultan, 
and as slie bas the means of comj)clling him to yield, she nnaj perhaps 
rest salifkdfor some, years to come hy reigning in his nattte^ until she thinks 
that the Javonrable taonient is come to take contplcte possession of his 
don) inions.'’* 

Tlius the events which wo now witness were predicted 
seventy-nine years ago, by this accomplislied and sagacious 
Austrian diplomatist. Ilis predictions w'ero, however, nearly 
lulfilled at a mucli earlier date, under circumstances which have 
a striking resemhlance to the present position of the Turkish 
question. The Em|)ress Catherine declared Crimea a Kussian 
province after liaving, contrary to treaty, ex])elled tlie Khan by 
moans of a revolution arranged by lier agents; and she devel- 
oped her ])lans bn^subverting the Ottoman Em])iro with so much 
skill and energy, that slic might have succeeded in Iter object 
if tlie other jjowers of Europe had not interfeixHi in behalf ol' the 
Porte. Catlieri lie's intention to expel the 4'urks from Coii- 
stantino])le, and to establish her grandson ( 'onstantine, — wdio 
had been avowedly thus named and educated with a view^ to 
tliat position, was confirmed hy her immense armaments, and 
the intrigues of lier agents in the Danubian jirincipalities. 
These and other circumstances, indicating the same intentions, 
appeared to the Porte, in conjunction with the previous ])olicy 
of Russia, to threaten its very existence, and the Sultan de- 
clared wav to the great joy of Catherine, who had made all 
the necessary pre|)iu*ations for this contingency. She had, 
moreover, secured the co-operation of the Emperor Joseph 
II., wdio_, undeterred by the predictions of Thugut, instead of 
opposing Russia, sent eighty thousand men to her assistance, in 
the hope of extending his owui territory at the expense of Turkey. 
The united forces of Austria and Russia obtained important 
a4vantages over the Turks, and the Ottoman Empire would 
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have been exposed to serious danger hud it not been for the 
interposition of other powers. Sweden conclu<lcd a treaty with 
Turkey and attacked Russia. Prussia was making prejiarations 
to take up arms, whilst England was litting out a inn al firma- 
ment for the Baltic, and liad it not been for the parlifimcntary 
opposition, Pitt would at once have declared war against Russia.* 
The Emperor Josepli 11. died in 17t)(). Ills successor Jicopohl 
II. jjerceived the dangers of his brother’s [lolicv, find withdrew 
from the Russian allifuico, concluding peace with Turkev by the 
treaty of Sistowo, tliroughthc niedifition of Holland and Prussia. 
Russia thus isolated and exposed to tlie danger of being attacked 
by the other European powers, was obliged in 17 1)2 to conclude 
peace at Yassi, and to forego the anibiti<jas prospects entertained 
at the beginning of a war vvliich liad cost her two hundred 
thousand men. Thus the progn^ss of Iviissia was ari'csted by 
tlie jieaceful negotiation and interposition of Englfind find 
Prussia. Instead, ]iowe\er, of maintaining their origiiud pro- 
position, and simply reverting to the siohis ijao^ which would liave 
established tlie independence of the Criinefi without allowing any 
further extension of the Russian (rontiiu’s. tlicy ])erinitt(‘d the 
cession to Russia by the Porte of the cofist of the Bhick Sea as 
far as the mouth of the Dniester, and yiidded her the possession 
of the (Jrimea, Kuban, and (lOorgiaT These concessions were 
probably extorted by the alarm which the Eivncli Rcvoliillon 
was spreading over the w'holc of Europe. 

It w as probably owing to this circumstance* lliat Turkey re- 
mained for some time free from the aggressions, tbuugli not from 
the intrigues of« Russia. A favourable occ.asion for resinning 
Ills projects agfiiiist that country, w'itb tJu^ assistance of England, 
w^as presented to the (J/ar by the conij)licatiuns of Europe in 
180r>. By a clause of tlie treaty of Yassi, developed by a conven- 
tion in 18()2, the Ilospodars of Alohliivifi and Wfillaciiia, appointed 
by the Porte for seven years, were not to be removed before tlie 
expiration of that time without the consent of liussia. d'he Porte, 
liow'ever, being informed of the iniidelity of tlie llosjiodars, 
Ypsilanti and Morusi, who w’ere betraying lier interests to Jiussia, 
replaced them by the jirinces Calllirndvi ami Siizzo, on w hose 
loyalty she could depend. . This was done princijially by tlie 
advice of the French ambassador General 8ebasti:ini, w ho urged 
the Porte to conclude an alliance with Napoleon, d'lie Russian 
ambassador and the British minister loudly complained of tlic 
infraction of the treaty. The tlireats of tlie latter to force the 
Dardanelles and to burn Constantinople, compelled the Divan 
^ 

We reconiuieiid to oiu’ reader.^ the account of this curious afliiir coiitaiuotl in 
tlie he^ibter for 1791, winch possesses particular interest at this moniciit. 
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to rescind its orders and reinstate tlie deposed liospodars. 
Every pretence for a contest was thus removed, yet a Russian 
ai’fny of 40,000 men entered Moldavia without any formal de- 
claration of war. This step was the more extraordinary, inas- 
much as it was taken at the beginning of a campaign against 
Napoleon in Prussia, — a circumstance which proves the high 
value which Russia attaches to the possession of tlie Danubian 
principalities. The Russians, though hard pressed by the 
French in Prussia, continued to occupy these principalities, and 
put themselves in communication wdth tho revolted Servians. 
Tlie Porte, assailed in this manner, declared wur* against Russia, 
who applied for assistance to the British government. In conse- 
quence an Fjnglish fleet, under Admiral Duckw'ortli, forced the 
Dardanelles and appeared before Constantinople, demanding 
from the Porte the provisional surrender of the Turkish fleet, 
full satisfaction to Russia, and the dismissal of the French am- 
bassador, General Sebastiani. The object of this bold under- 
taking was, however, completely baffled by the skill and eiicrgy 
of the French ambassador, and the English fleet w'as obliged 
to repass the Dardanelles with greater loss than it had sutfeu'ed 
in forcing its way to Constantinople. The English expedition, 
sent about the same time and with the same object to Egypt, 
>vas e((ually unsuccessful.* 

The armies of Russia w*cre annihilated by Napoleon at the 
battle of Friedland on the i4th June 1807, and nothing would 
have been moV’ ‘easy to liiin, than to dictate to the Czar an 
advantageous peace on behalf of his ally the Porte. But in- 
stead of acting in this manner, he was making secret arrange- 
ments with the Emperor Alexander at Tilsit, whicli were con- 
tinued at Erfurt, for the lutui-e partition of Turkey, refusing 
ConstaTitinople alone to Muscovite ambition. Tlie I^)rte ob- 
tained an armistice, wdth the promise of French mediation. 
This armistice lasted only as long as Russia rcepiired for wTest- 
ing Finland from Sweden. She resumed hostilities in 1808 
with great vigour, pursuing them at an immense expense of men 
and money, undeterred by the consideration, that by thus ex- 
hausting her resources, she was compromising her own safety in 
case of a breach w ith Napoleon. The Porte concluded peace w ith 
England in 1807, but, w'eakened by the troubles at Constan- 
tinople in wdiich Sultan Selim lost his life, sustained considerable 
reverses from the Russians. The Emperor Alexander proclaimed, 
by an ukase of the 21st January 1810, the annexation of Mol- 
davia and Wallachia, and declared the Danube from the 
Austrian frontier to the Black Sea the boundary of his Empire. 
Russia was, however, obliged to abandon this conquest on account 
of the impending war with Napoleon, and concluded a few days 
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Ijt'lbre tluj Froneli invasion of her territory tlie tvcaly of 
rest, by whicli she extendofl her fronders to the IVuth. The 
reasons which induced the Porte to conclude peace with Russia 
at a moment when that power was in such danger, seem to have 
been the recollection of JS^;poleon\s conduct towards Jjcr at the 
treaty of Tilsit, the knowdedge of the projects of partition dis- 
cussed between him and the Emperor Alexander, and abfwe all 
the well-founded apprehension, tliat the overthrow of lin.vsia by 
France, w'ouhl be immediately followed by a Freiicli invasion of 
Turkey. 

The insurrection of the (rreeks in 1821 produced new com- 
]dicatioits between Turkey and liussia, which lasted for several 
years, and ended in a declaration of war on tlie j)art of Ivussia, 
under very irivolous pretences. The real object of the war r)( 
1828-29, as aj)])oars from a despatch ol'JVzzo di Rirgo of No- 
vember 1828, was the fear that the refornis of Sultan Mah- 
moud might render dhirk(;y too strong for the j)rojectH of Russia.* 
The campaign of that year did not answer the expectations of 
the Czar, who took the command in })erson. Its only import- 
ant result was the capture of Varna, and oven this could not 
have been elfected but lor the assistance of the fleet, which 
blockaded tlie coast, and siipportcnl .the army hy facilitating 
the transjiort of provisions and the other nee'essaries of war. The 
troo})S suffen'd gi’eat losses from sickness, and the cain|)aign was 
an acknowledged failure, Mctternich, wh-i si*cms to liave 
shared the \icws of Thugut and not those of Joseph II., al>out 
the Austro-Turkish question, w’as meanwhile using every efibi t 
to stop the advfmce of liussia, by arranging an alliance with 
England, Franco, and Prussia, lie met with groat coldness, 
however, on the part of the English and Prussian cabinets, 
whilst Charles X. ex|)ressly declared, that he would regard any 
attack on the part of Austria upon Russia as a easus belli with 

* When the Imperial Cabinet exainincfl the (jnoHtioij, wlietlier it had become 
expedient to levy war aj^^ainfit the PoHc, in consequence of tlie provocations of tho 
Sultan, there might have existed some doubts of tho urgency of the measure, in 
tho eyes of those who liave not sufficiently reflected upon the effects of tho sau' 
guiiiary reforms which tho chief of the Ottoman Empire liad just executed with 
so much violence, and also iipouihc interest with which the eoiisolidatioii of that 
Empire inspires the Cabinets of Europe in general, and more especially those 
which are unfavourably disposed towards Uussia. The experience wo Jiave 
gained must now reunite all opinions in favour of the reHoliitioii v hicli has been 
adopted. The Emperor has put the Turkish system to the proof, and his ma- 
jesty has found it to manifest symptoms of physical and rntiral organization 
hitherto unknown. If the Sultan htis been enabled to offer a determined and 
I’cgular resistance before he has consolidated even the dements of his new pliyi 
of reforms and ameliorations, how formidable we shouM have found him, had he 
had time to give to them more consistency, and to render that barrier impene- 
trable which wa find so much difficulty in surmounting, although art has hitherto 
done little to assist nature.^’ — {Portfolio^ vol. i. p. 3 12, H seq.) 
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tlic former power. This compel led ^fotternicli to desist from his 
project of forcible inteiferencc in behalf of Turkey, tliongh he 
had already bei!;uii to make active preparations for this object. 

The campaign of 1829 brought the .Haissians to Adrianople, 
which tlu'v reafdied, turning the Balkan Pass, by a march along 
the coast of the Black Sea; a ma neon vre which they never could 
have executed if they had not previously obtained the command 
of its waters.^ The power of Turk(‘y was seriously weakened 
at this crisis by the insurrections in IJobiiia and Albania, occa- 
sioned by an opposition totlie reforms of the 8' dtan, before these 
reforms luid been nmderod cflicient ; and this was the principal 
cause of the Itussian success during the war, which was ter- 
minated hy the T»’eaty of Adrianople, which restored to the 
Porte all the co7H]ncrt‘(l jmninces, with the exception of the 
fortresses on the eastern coast of the Black Sea, and a part of 
tlie J^ashalic of Akhaltzik on that coast. Tlussia also obtained 
possession of tlie islands of the Danube, and a riglit of interfei*- 
ing ill the internal affairs of the Dannbian principalities on 
various occasions, which renders their dependence on the Sultan 
almost nominal. \"et though the territorial concessions imposed 
upon tlie Porte hy that treaty were, — in deference to the jealousy 
of Europe, extremely moilerate, she was obliged to iiidemnily 
Pussia for the exp(3nses of war, and to leave several fortresses in 
her hands. 

We shall not dwell upon the various diplomatic transactions 
subsequent to the Treaty of Adrianojile, which have taken place 
among the great powers of Europe in relation to Turkey, and in 
which Russia has been gradually advancing her influence over 
that conntjy. However important they may be in many respects, 
they are (|uite insignificant when compared with the attempt 
whieli Pussia has now ojienly made to obtain a religiom protec- 
torate over twelve milliom of Turkish subjects. This attempt is a 
development and necessary consequence of that system of eccle- 
siastical policy which Pussia has long employed for advancing 
and consolidating her political dominion, but which has been 
systematically and completely developed only during the reign 
of the present Emperor. , ’ 

We Jiave related in the course of tliis article how the Russian 
Church increased its wealth and influence under the dominion of 
the Tahtars, in the thirteenth and two succeeding centuries. Its 
heftds, the Metropolitans of Moscow, were consecrated by the 
Patriarch of Greece, and resorted for this object to Constanti- 
nople, until the capture of that city by the Turks. Since that 

* This advantage Uussia will not now possess in the event of a war. 
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time they have been consecrated'*^ by the assembled bishops of 
tlio Russian Church, which obtained Its own Patiiarch in PnSH. 
These ecclesiastics exercised considerable iiillueiico ; and the 
Czar Alexis, discontented witli tlio Patriarch Nlcon, did not 
dare to depose him by his own antliority. lie convened for this 
object a Council of iiussian bishops, but tliey declared them- 
selves incompetent to jud^o their (‘/ni(‘f. He thercl’ore vStimnioned 
to a new council the Jhitriarchs of Alexandria and Antiocli in 
lG(b), who pronounced the deposition of Nicon. 

Peter the Great, after tlio death of the Patriarch Adrian in 1 700, 
finally abolished his dignity, and placed himself and his succes- 
sors at the head of the Russian Church. He nistituted for its 
governuK'nt a supremo council, called the Hofy Synod, which 
is composed of several bivshops and other ecclesiastics ; hut its 
decisions are not valid without the approbation of the im|)crial 
procurator, a lay member who tak(»s jiart in all the transactions 
of the council. The Kmpivss Catherine 11. conflscaled all the 
landed property belonging to the (fiiiirch, and gave salaries to the 
dignitaries, and stijiends to convents, as a cum])ensation for their 
property. This measure completed the subordination of the 
Russian clei'gy to iIk^ sovereign of R-ussia. Rvery eeelesiastical 
dignity is now as much in the gift (d' the monandi as the military 
or civil appointments; and the Russian Church is thus rendered 
a powerful and easily managed jmlitlcal engine, by which the 
Czar may e,\crcise over the great majority of Jiis subjects a re- 
ligious influence as absolute as his civil authority. 

The power thus secured by the Russian monarchs over the Greek 
Cyliurcb, lias been employed liy them until lately more I'or the pur- 
pose of restraining tlian exciting the religious fanaticism of tlieir 
subjects. Tlieir system at first was to maintain a full toleration Ibr 
all religious corriinunions. This was jiarticularly the case under 
Ckitherine IT., wlio was much flattered by the eulogies which 
Voltaire and other writers of bis school bestowed upon the 
philosophical views and liberal sentiments with which she knew 
so well how to cloak her schemes of aggrandizement, d’here can 
bo little doubt that she shared the ojiinions of tliat school upon 
religion, and that she expected that the influence of Christianity 
upon the course of huniaTl affairs would soon be entirely super- 
seded by the progress of intellect. It is probably owing to this 
circumstance, that thougli she made use of tlie hiffucnco of the 
Russian Church for promoting Jier scliemes in Roland and Tur- 
key, there was nothing in her time at all corresponding to the 
present systematic emfiloynient of this powerful engine by the 

* The Patriarch of Constantinople, Jeremiah, who liad arrived at Moscow in 
quest of pecu«iai7 assistance for lji» churches, consecrated the first Patriarch 
of Moscow, 
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Emperor Nicholas, The ecclesiastical rigour of the Kussiau 
government gradually increased. An ukase, issued by the Em- 
peror Alexander, prescribed that all the children of mixed mar- 
riages should be educated in the religion of the parent who be- 
longed to the Kussian Church. But the systematic develop- 
ment of the Church, as a means of establishing a religious and 
political unity of all the inhabitants of Russia, was begun by 
the himporor Nicholas, and has been carried on by him with a 
most energetic perseverance. A population of several millions, 
belonging to the Greek Church in union with Rome, was in 
18 t^l) withdrawn from that union in the most rigorous manner; 
and many clcrg\'inen who refused to adopt the imperial ordin- 
ance for the rine of their conscience, were punished by trans- 
portation to Siberia. Attempts, and not unsuccessiul ones, 
were made to seduce the Protestant peasanlr}^ of the Baltic 
provinces to join the Russian Church; and the Protestant mis- 
sionaries, who had been labouring for the conversion of Maho- 
medans and Pagans in various parts of the empire, were pre- 
vented from continuing their labours. In order to give our 
readers some idea of tlic immense power which the Russian 
government derives from its ecclesiastical character, wc insert the 
following extract by a wrjter who from his long residence in 
Russia and his thoitfugh knowledge of its language, must be 
considered as an exccUent authority on the subject : — 

“ He who widi ‘attentive ear and eye travels through the wide 
empire of the Czar, surrounding three parts of the world with ils 
snares, and then traces the sum of his conteinplatioi].s, will tremble in 
thought at the destiny w'hich the colossus of nations has yet to 
fulfd. 

“ Ho who doubts of the impending fulBlment of this destiny, knows 
not history, and knows not Russia. 

“ However diflerent in origin and interests the strangely mixed 
hordes may be which constitute this giant realm, there exists one 
mighty bond whicli holds them all together — the Byzantine Church! 
Whoever remains out of it, will soon be forced into it ; and ere the 
coming century begins, all the inhabitants of Russia will be of one 
faith. 

‘^Already that great not, w'hose meshes the Neva and the Volga, 
tlio Don and the Dniopsr, the Kyros and the Araxes, form, incloses 
a preponderating Christian population, in whose midst the scattered 
Islamitish race, the descendants of the Golden Horde, are lost like 
drops in the ocean. What a marvellous disposition of things, that the 
Russian empire, whose governing principle is the diametrical oppo- 
site of the Christian law, should be the very one to make of Chria- 
tidnity tlic ox>rner, the keystone of its might! And a no less mar- 
vellous disposition of things is it, that the Czar, in whatever direction 
he stretches his far-gnisping arms, shonld find Christian points of 
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support whereon to knit the threads of fate for the followers of Islam, 
artfully scattered by him ; that he «*hon^ 1 find Armenians at the foot 
of Ax'arat, and (jreorgians at the foot of CauiMsiis. 

“But of what kind is this Christiiinity, that masses together so many 
millions of human beings imo one gieat whole, and uses them as 
moving springs to the manifet^tations of a power that will sooner or 
later guo the old woihl a iiexv tranalorimition ? 

“ Follow' me for a moment into the Itiis^-ian motherland, and throw 
a fl}ing glance the itligioiis state of things pi e\ ailing fliero, 

“See that poor soldier, who, tiled and hungiy from his long march, 
is ju-^t pei forming his saciod c\:ereise.^ eic he lakes’ Ins meal and 
seeks repose. 

“He dr.iws a little image of the Virgin from his pocket, spits 
on it, and wipes it with his coat hlee\e; then lie sets it down on the 
ground, kneels befoie it, ami ciosses lumsell, and kisses it in pious 
demotion. 

“ Or enter with me, on a Sunday, one of ilio gloom v image-adorned 
Riisssian (^hurehes. If the dio^s of tho«c present is not already ^uf- 
licK lit to indicate thi n dilleicncc of station, you may leadily distin- 
guish them b> the nianm‘r in uhuh(a<h person m, ikes the sign of 
the cross. Consider Inst tliil in. in of lank, as he stands bdore a 
miraOe-woiking image of a Ka/aiisliiaii IVlothcrid (ioi), hows slightly 
before it, .nid <*iosses hnn^-elt nolabi}. I'l msl.iti d into our \eina- 
ciilar, llie language of tins pei sonagi \ faiA.^ would uni in something of 
the following sh.nn — ‘ I know that all this is i pious larcc, bill one 
must give jio otic nee to the pr'opio, els^ all n ^pcet would be lost. 
Would tlie p( oplc continue to toil fur us, if thc^^wcic to lose their 
tiust in the assurant:ts wc cause to be made to thepi of the joys of 
hea\cn V 

“Now look at that kaftan-clad fat merehant, as wnth crafty glance 
and confident step, he makes up to the puest to get his soul freed 
from the tiaffuking sms of the past week 

“11(3 knows the priest, and is sine that a good piece of money will 
meet with a good reception flora him ; that is Avhy he goes so carc- 
legt'ly, in the consciousness of being able to settle in the lump the 
whole of his sjnful account. Aad when the absolution is over, he 
takes his position in front of the most miraculous image, ami makes 
so prodigious a sign of the cro‘'S that before this act, all the remain^ 
ing scruples of his soul mu&t \anish uwaj. 

“ Consider, in fine, that poor countryman, who steals in humbly at 
the door, and gazes shyly round him in the iucensc-bccloudod spaces* 
The pomp and the splendour are too much for the poor follow. 

“ ‘ God,’ be thinks, ‘ but whut a gracious lord the Fmperor is, that 
he lets sucli fine churches to be built for us poor de\ils I God bless 
the Emperor !' 

“ And then he steps timidly up to some holy image, where the golden 
gtound and the dark colours form the most glaring contrasty Iktfd 
throws himself down before it, and crosses the floor with bis fore- 
head, so that his lon^ hair fells right over his face, and thus he 
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wearies Uimaelf with prostrations and enormous crojjsings, until he 
can do no more for exhaustion. For the poorer the man in Russia, 
the larger the cross he signs and wears.*’’^ 

It is this type of Christianity that the Czar desires to extend 
to so many millions of subjects of the Sultan belonging to the 
Eastern Church, whose present position is greatly superior to that 
of their brethren in Russia. The Greek Church has never been 
exposed to systematic persecution by the Sultans of Turkey, who 
liave conferred upon it many valuable privileges, and a larger 
share of liberty than has been conceded by Rli •-ia. A few days 
after the capture of Constantinople, the conqueror installed a 
new patriarch of that capital with a ceremonial adopted from 
that wliich the Greek emperors observed on similar occasions. 
The same monarch declared the Greek churches inviolable, 
granted them many ini})oi^ant rights, and shewed all his life so 
much favour to the new Patriarcli Gennadius, that some writers 
believed him on that account to have been in secret a Christian. 
This state of things was maintained by Mahmood^s successors, 
and the Greek patriarchs continued to enjoy all their original 
privileges. Whilst the highest ecclesiastics in Russia are only im- 
perial officials, and have no independent political authorityor even 
influence, the .[latriarch of Constantinople is a kind of political head 
of the Gre®k nation, whose orders are enforced when necessary 
by the Turkish autliorities. Ilis income, as well as that of his 
bishops, is much Wger than that enjoyed by the Russian prelates. 
The Greek hiorarcliy cannot therefore be a gainer by exchang- 
ing the tolerant rule of the Sultan for that of jhe Czar, and we 
believe that, excepting some indivickial cases, they do not as a 
body entertain a wisli for any such change. The case is dif- 
ferent with the lower clergy, particularly in the Slavonic pro- 
vinces of Servia and Bulgaria, where the prelates are generally 
Greeks, and unpopular on account of their being foreigners, as 
well as of their rapacity ; whilst Uic lower clergy, being national 
and poor, are more open to the influence of Rus^a, from whom 
they receive presents in the shape of church-ornaments, devo- 
tional books, and pecuniary gifts. There can be no doubt that 
the Czar many partisans in that class, which exercises 
greater influence over the inhabitants of those countries than the 
upper clergy. 

It aeoips to follow from wdiat we have said that the dangers to 
which t|i<}Jiberties of mankind are exposed by the progress of the 
poUtii^l^Mgious power of Russia^ are Very serious indeed. We 
tnat they are greater than those with which civilisation is 

V Moriiing Land, or, and OnoDay in Soeond 

$^rle8y vnl. i. p. 61, et seq. 
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The Poxm of Rimia and the Power of Rome* 

threatened by the poliiico-religions power of Rome, nnd the re-^ 
actionary movement which she is nov developing witli so much 
vigour in the The influence of Romo is immediate and 

tangible, wlillst that of Russia is distant, and one with ^^hieh the 
nations of the West have as;)ct novercome intodangerous contact. 
Popery inorco\cr is a poner which has been for centuries in pos- 
session of Great Britain, and oiir ancestor^ got rid of it only after 
a severe struggle. The recent reactionary movement over 
Europe has been accompanied by an extraordinary eftbrt on 
the part of Romo to regain its former sway over these islands 
Eoinanism gives constant tronhle to our statesnieti in Ireland; 
and penetrates into the bosom of our fainilies, sj)reading strlio 
and desolation in many hitherto liappy homes. It )jas undoubt- 
edly by these means made considerable pi ogress v\ilhin tlie la^t 
twenty }ears, and its j)retensions as well as its ])eis('( uting spirit 
increase with the growth of its stiength. But the swayol Rome 
extends over countries far advanced in ci\ ilisation, the inha- 
bitants of which are becoming every da} ruoic aware of her j'c- 
ligious ( riois and malign social inilucnces. Her authority has 
become so weak at the centre, that tln^ government ot hii chief 
must be upheld bvfoieign troops. Moico\cr, Rome, even in the 
most ])alm} da}s of her power, had never a material force under 
her diiect command, though hex moiai ]>owcr could precipitate 
moiiarchs from their thrones and re-<libtiibiite ciovvfis and king- 
doms. Yet as soon as that moral ]>ower was w(;ikenr*d, she could 
no longer command the service of kings, hut liecame not unfre- 
quently herself a tool in their liands. In Russia, on tlic con- 
trary, the ecclesiastical and ])olitical ])ovvers are placed in the 
same hands, and the authority vvhicli sends instructions to the 
ambassadors of the Empire and orders to its generals, dictates 
pastoral letters to the bishops, and presides in the councils of the 
Church. ^ Such power is thercfoi'e, in many resjiects, more to bo 
dreaded by the civilized world than that ot Romo; and its progress 
cannot be restrained except by material force, whilst the best 
means of combating Popery are sjiiritnal and intellectual weapons. 

The writer of an article* in the last number of the Duhliti 
Review^ has discussed the religious part of this all-absorbing 
question, — and this we regard as the most important rela- 
tion in which it can be contemplated. Ilis views suggest 
some remarks on the present relations of the Gi'cek and 
Roman Churches. We do not, of course, object to the right 
of the author of that article to select the Romish point of 
view for the discussion of the question, which he has as much 
right to do as we have to consider it from an opposite side. But 
we may exj^ress our decided opinion that the hope of sufamis- 
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-sioii to the Papal supremacy by the Russian Church, in which 
this article indulges, is quite delusive, and we are able to vindi- 
cate our opinion by the testimony of one of the most eminent 
Catholic wi’iters of our times, who, by a long residence in 
Russia, has gained a thorough acquaintance with all that relates 
to that country; we refer to the well-known Count Jofteph de 
Maistre. The writer in the Dublin Review rests his hope of the 
religious revolution to which w^e have alluded, on the fact that 
many Russians have deserted their Chinch for that of Rome, and 
he supports his opinion by a brilliant quotation from the cele- 
brated Father Liicordaire. There is no doubt about the farA of 
these conversions, though tlicir number wc believe is inferior to 
that of our own Anglican perverts. We are by no means &ur- 
prised that some individuals with wliom the external unity and 
supremacy of the Church is all in all, should prefer the authority of 
an ecclesiastical to that of an imperial pontitf, — particularly as tJie 
two Churches are separated on (loctrinal jmints, of which the great 
inassof their re.sj)ective followers have littl(‘Conception. De Maistre 
himself quotes passages from liturgical works of the Russian 
Church, which seem favourable to the supremacy of the Roman 
Pontiffs. But these Avorks, imported into Russia with the Greek 
Church, date as early ns the eighth century, and consequently 
refer to a tijue previous to tlie separation of the two Churches. 
The praye'i^o are now, as De Maistre observes, repeated only 
through the iiiilupncc of custom, and are systematically contra- 
dicted by the doctrine and ]>ractice of the Russian Church. 

The corruption of the national character of Russia by tbreign 
and domestic despotism, and the miserable stafo of religion in 
that country, to which we Jiave already referred, are fully ad- 
mitted by De Maistre, notwithstanding the compliments with 
which he tries to soften the severity of his judgment. He 
ascribes, however, too great a «hare in the corriiptiqn of the 
national character to the influence of France, which bears only 
on the upper classes of Russian society, and cannot be extended 
to the mass of the people, for whose' vices the Russian govern- 
ment and church are mainly responsible. We cannot, of course, 
subscribe to his opinion, the chief cause of the moral evils 
of Russia is her separation from the Church of Rome. But we 
might naturally expect that this able writer should indulge a 
sanguine hope of the accomplishment of an event which must 
seem to him so desirable. Yet his judgment on this subject 
has not biassed by his predilections. He is decidedly of 
that there is no probability of the reunion of the Kus- 
1 ^^ Church with Rome, but judges, on the contrarj’, that it is 
more likely that that communion will be invaded and dissolved 
by Protestantwny and — what seems more strange- -fie even de- 
aires this result, as the onl,v means offbringing about an ultimate 
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union of Russia with Rome. In his opinion, the Protestants 
themselves will jsooner join Rome than the Eastern, or, as he 
calls them, the Pholian Churches, lie supports this view 
by the assumption, that ^‘in all matters of religion, every chmek 
which is not Catholic is Protestant In vain,” he adds, has it 
been attempted to draw a distinction between schismatic and 
heretical cKurclies. I know well what is meant ; but in reality 
the whole difference lies in words, and every (Christian v ho re- 
jects the communion of the Holy Father is Protestant, or will 
soon bo so.’*** Do Maistre further states, tliat the Russian Church, 
though doctrfnally more opposed tp Protestantism than to Rome, 
unites with the Lutherans and (^ihiiiists in a common hatred 
of tlie Catholic supremacy ; and adds, that the most enlightened 
of the ]?ussiaii clergy arc imbued with Jhotestaiit doctiines, 11c 
even quotes the cwuleiKe of a Latin work, published at Moscow^ 
in 1805, bv the Archbishop of Tver, on the primitive (ffinieh, 
in which that pielate testilies that a large miinber of the Jtus&ian 
clergy are C^alvinists in tlieir opiiiions.f 

We may add to tlie^o btatenumts of l)e Maistro, the fact that 
Baron lla\tliauseii found, in 1812, at the Theological Academy of 
IVoitsa, a Russian piiest, who was thoroughly acquainted witli 
German plnlosopln^jand well able to discuss the doctiines of Hegel 
and Schclling. Many otlier instances ot a similar sort miglit bo 
adduced, to sliow' the Sfiread of Protestant and e\c Rationalist 
ideas among tlic Russian clergj. It full liberty of pri\ate 
judgment and free inquiiy were conceded fo the clergy and 
laity of Russia, we have reason to believe that there is a dis- 
position abroad in that country ready to receive Protestant 
and liberal opinions with facility. Under the jircsenl politico- 
ei'clcsiastical system, liowever, Protestantism has no more chance 
than Romanism of gaining any influence over the Chui^ch 
of Russia. On the contrary, botli must expect to bo gradually 
subjected to a systematic persecution, wdiich will increase with 
fho progresslv6 development of the ecclesiastical state-policy of 
Nicholas. Wo have already said, that the jirincipal object of this 
policy is to strengthen the ])olitical authority of the C/ar, by the 
associated influence of religion, and thus to concentrate in his 
hands a material and moral power, such as, jierhaps, never has 
been exercised by the monaiclis of any civilized country. This 
object cannot be fully attained without destroying all foreign 
religious elements — Romanist and Protestant — which may im- 
pede' the development of his peculiar type of policy. ^^Nation^I 

♦ Tht Pope, p :j02. 

f Ilaec sme est difcipUna itla (CaMnt) ^untn phrimi de rmim tahtopere Jm* 
dant deamanfque. 
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and religious feelings must be identified in such a manner, that the 
name ofiJussian and even Slavonian shall become synonymous 
with that of a follower of the Eastern Cliurch. This union of 
nationality and religion, once completelj- established, will indeed 
form a power which may readily disregard all doctrinal polemics, 
and firmly maintain its ground, notwithstanding the doubts and 
even the positive unbelief of its supporters, — its leading object 
being worldly policy and not the advancement of religion. It will 
in tills respect resemble the paganism of ancient Koine, which 
was strenuously supported, on national grounds, by those who 
laughed at its fables, and was preserved by a gicat part of tlic 
old Koman aristocracy for generations after the Cajsars had 
submitted to tlie religion of the Cross. The Czars of Kiissia 
would not attempt to impose upon their subjects a subscription 
to tlieological dogmas, or a strict observance of religious duties; 
they would be (‘ontent v\ith a nominal conformity to the national 
church, joined to a rigorous separation from every other eccle- 
siastical community. 

Is it }X)ssible to admit, that a system which is so perse- 
veringly, so laboriously, and, wo may add, so successfully 
developed as tliat of the Russian ecclesiastico-national polity, 
should be ever willingly abandoned. by a connexion cither v\ith 
Rome or with Protestanfisni, which, in dissolving its unity, 
would at once destroy all its political efficiency? There are 
some Romanists who indulge in the dream of a conquest of 
Russia by the '\^'estcvn Church, which has always been an 
object ardently desired by the* papacy ; but the more clear- 
aiglited champions of that Church know well ‘that they have 
more to fear than to ho])e from Russia ; and tlieir leading 
periodicals in France are just now strenuously opposing her pro- 
ceedings in Turkey. And the politico-religious system of Russia 
is obviously by its very nature no less hostile to Protestantism 
than to Romanism. If it opposes the latter as a rival authority^ 
it must dread the former as a revolutionary olein^nt, which may 
attack its vitals and overthrow its power, by undennining its foun- 
dation. It is, therefore, a natural consequence of the Russian 
system, as far as circumstances permit, to maintain a steady 
antagonism to Protestantism in the Empire, and to oppose its 
development abroad, particularly in countries whence it may 
act upon its own sujyects* The present Russian aggression on 
Turkey, so immediately injurious to the material interests of 
Great threatens ultimately the missionary progress of 

Protestantisui in the East, with which the names of England 
and, America are so closely connected. 

For France the case is even more urgent. The projects of 
Russian influence in Turkey endanger not only h* material 
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and political inf crests in tho Mediterranean, but also liertividi- 
tional protectorate of the Latin Chun hes in tlie Levant, This 
protectorate may be said to have begun with the treaty of 
alliance between Francis I. and Solimaii, in 1535, in which a 
claim of the Latin Christians to the Holy Places was inserted* 
Since that time the French ambassadors at Constantinople have 
been wont, on various occasions, to make friendly representations 
in favour of these Christians. They thus gradually acruired 
a protectorate over the subjects of the Sultan — ncvrly a 
million in number — who acknowledge the supremacy of the 
Pope. In this protectorate France and the Catholic powers 
have a'special interest If Constantinople were to fall into the 
hands ot Kussia, the Latin Christians of the East would be ex- 
poseil to the persecution of the (ji recks, to wliom they are more 
obnoxious than even the Mahomedaiis, The dangers to winch 
tlie interests of the Eoman Church are exposed by the exten- 
sion of the power of the C/ar in the Last, undoubtedly add 
weight to the other considerations v\bic]i must malv(' Austria 
dicad the absorption of luike\ by Kus-^ia It is natural to 
suppose that the increase of influence wliich the llomisii clergy 
ha\e gain(‘d in that country since 184‘*b will strengthen the 
anti-Kussian yiarty in Austria ; but, tlu (h'cidcd pint winch 
France lias now taken against Russia, must concentrate in lier 
hands the cluof sway over the Latin Chiistians of the East, 
and may probably deprive Austria ot any share; in that influence. 

So much for the natiiral^antagonism to the rest of Chiistcmlom, 
that animates the singular and almost unknown political organi 
nation, which Nicholas would now rouse into religious fanaticism 
and national enthusiasm. As rcgaids the mateiial means of con- 
questwhich Russia, thus converted into a vast military cIiurLli, can 
employ for the extension of her influence and the folloiv- 

ing sketch of the Russian soldier, by an author whom we have 
already quoted, may be interesting to our leaders 

‘‘ There is not in thp world a droller creature than a KuF^^ian sol- 
dier. When, for the first time, a young countryman throws o\er him 
the grey cloak, and takes the gun on his shoiihlcr, one can think of 
nothing more unwieldy and awkward than such a being. Hut this 
seemingly so unpliant creature shews himself in an astonishingly 
short time capable of the greatest improvement in any direction. 
The germ of all that is noble and common, of all that is good and bad, 
lies hidden in him. It lies of course in all men ; but develops itself 
in the most heterogeneous manifesfations among no ^ so easily 
and speedily as among the Russians. 

The Russian soldier is brave, cowtirdly — honc.sf, thievish— hu- 
mane, cruel — diligent, lazy— everything, according to the pattern of 
his chief, ^ith proper management, everything can be made of him; 
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but left to himselfi ho is nothing ; and without the influer^ce of others 
would carty all his talents undeveloped to the grave, saving a certain 
good-naturedness and an iude^tniclible hilarity. There is ■^0010 tiuth 
in what a German officer once said to me half in earnest, halt in joke. 
‘ If I were to command one of nij'' soldiers to set to on the spot and 
compose a song, he would not hesitate to obey, and the song would 
be forthcoming,’ whether good or bad we need not stay to determine. 
At all events, this blind obedience— a child of fear and of tiiiii faith 
in the infallibility of his guide — forni'^J a peculiar and conspicuous 
trait in the character of the Ruasian soldier, as in general of the 
Russian people. 

“ This unconditional confidence, which among freer people, not 
rank and station, but only asccndeiuj^ of spirit can Sf^cuie, has, in 
Russia, often been the mother of great deeds. Who will not hcic i ill 
to mind, from the late Turkish war, that cli u.ictcn 4 ic amedote 
which has presci ved to us the woids exchanged bilwfcn a liiiisian 
and a Gonnan, on the occasion of storming a fort ^ The Geimaii 
contemplates the dcicnccs with an e\p<*rienccd eje, and gives it as 
liib opinion that it is impossible to take the foit. ‘ How so — impos- 
sible !' cries the Russian, amiued ; ‘ Why, the Cmpcior has com- 
manded it.’ 

We must add, that tlio author of The Frontier Land of the 
Ckn^iian and the Purl^ hjinsrdf a military in 111 , wlio Ind an op- 
portunity of examining both the Turkish and the liussian troops, 
when they conjointly occupied the Dannbian |»rincipalitics in 
1850, gives a depided preference to the former. The Turkish 
artillery is also known to be cxcoUcnt.* Wc liave already (juoted 
the testimony of Poz/o di Borgo to the efficiency of tlie Sulrarf s 
social and political reforms. But, on the other hand, the Turkish 
troops are inferior in numbers, and the resources of the Ottoman 
Emj)iie are not equal to those of Russia. Turkey cannot cope 
single-handed with the C/ar; but with the assistance of Eng- 
hnd and Franco she may set his power at defiance, should he 
even be joined by Austria in his unprincipled aggression upon 
an unoilending neighbour. 

Wc expressed, in qur last Number, the opinion that war 
was imminent. Our opinion was. founded chiefly on the 
fact that the Emperor or Eassia has made an unprecedented 
appeal to the religious passions of his subjects, from which 
he cannot recede without injury to the prestige of his power. 
His rejection of the Turkish modification of the Viennese 
Note has gone far to confirm our opinion. We have en- 
deaverdred in this Article to prove that the present aggression 
on Turkey is not the result merely of the personal ideas of the 
reining monarch, but of circumstances which were urging 

^ ^ — — ^ — 

* Bod0i;ist«clt*a Moimag tlrai Series, voL ii. p. 216 . 
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liiissia on Constantinople oven during the middle ages, and tliat 
this tendency, though interrupted du 'ug several centuries, by 
adventitious causes, resumed its strengtii as soon as tliese causes 
were removed, and lias now greatly increased in the course of 
events, and esjiecially throt gh the recent progressive tenden- 
cies of Turkish policy. An aggressive jiolicy towards Turkey 
has become the recognised policy of Russia. As one of the- 
best proofs of this, we may quote the opinion of the Corsican 
Vozzo di Borgo, who, though a devoted servant of the Czar, 
could not be biassed in his judgment of the* nitcre.sts of the 
Uussian state b}^ national feelings and prejudices. Tlu' ])r()|)Osi- 
tions which Russia made tr iF ranee, Kngland, and Austria in 
] 825, to settle the affairs df Greece, by an arrangement with 
tile Porte, and to compel Turkey to accept this arrangtnnent, 
being rejected by these powers, Russia considered her in- 
fluence in the East seriously compromised, and meditated a 
decided step to regain it. The Emperor Alexander accord- 
inglv ordered his ambassadors at London, Paris, Vienna, and 
Picrlin, to st.ite frankly their opinions on the conduct which 
the Russian Cabinet should adopt under these circumstances. 
In answer to this appeal, Po/zo di JWgo declared in his 
despatch to Count Nesselrode, (dati^tl Kith October 182.5,) 
that ^‘should foreign injustice and jealousy resist our ju'.t 
d(‘niands, it becomes our duty to manifest onr firmness, and to 
maintain by force the rights which force would to deny 

to us. If other powers are to take uj) arms against us, wo must 
be resolved to defend ourselves to the last, \^ithout any fear of 
what the vicissirtides of war or fortune may bring about; and it 
is impossible to act otherwise without sacrificing the dlynifi/y the 
rightsj and the intcresi'^ of Russia, which have been endangered.’'’ 
Prince liieven, Russian Ambassador in England, coincides, in 
his despatch on the same subject, (dated 18tli October 182.5,) 
with the opinion of Pozzo di Borgo, and concludes with the fol- 
lowing words : — If next spring finds Russia in the same posi- 
tion in which she is now, w^ar alone can cut short her difficulties, 
and this war must be prompt, and take Europe by surprise.”* 
Diplomacy, however, on tliat occasion gained its point, with- 
out having recourse to arms. It seems that the Cabinet of St. 
Petersburg \vas satisfied witli the position in which Turkey was 
placed towards Russia, in 1829, oy the treaty of Adrianoplo. 
That position is described by Count Nesselrode, t in a despatch 

* TlicBc curious despatches have been very recently published at Paris, und^ 
the title of RecuAl des doruiMuts utiles a consuher dam la etise artuelle, 

f Count Ne^elrode was commissioned by the Kmperor to give the Gruid Duke 
Constantine a^riodical account of the state of the foreign rcUtions of Kussia. 
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addressed (on the I2th February 1880) to the Grand Duke 
Constantine ill the following remarkable terms: — 

“ It depended upon our own armies to march on Consfantinopley and to 
overthrow the Tutkidi Empire, No p>ower would have opposed it. No 
immediate danger would liavc threatened us if we had given the last 
blow to the Ottoman monarchy in Europe, But the Emperor was of 
"opinion, that this monarchy, reduced to exist onhj under the protection of 
Ru^suiy and made to obey no other wishes than hers, suited better our 
political and rommevcial interests than any Ile^v combination which would 
liavc compelled ^JS cither to extend our dominions too rapidly by 
con([uest, or to substitute in place of the Ottoman EmpuL other states which 
mvjht soon become our rivals in power ^xivilhationy industry^ and riches. 
It is upon this principle of his Initial Majesty that our present 
relations with the Divan are established. Shicc we thus do not wish 
the ruin of the Turlish Cover umenU we seek the means of maintainimj it in 
ds jwesent dependent state. Since this Government cannot be useful to 
us except by its dependence, we must demand from it a strict observ- 
ance of its engagements and a prompt realization of our wishes." — 
Rccueily p. GO. 

Hero is exactly the state of things predicted by Tliugut in 
1774: — that Russia will seek to govern Turkey in the name of 
the Sultan until the favourable moment comes for taking for- 
mal possession of the Turkish dominions. Does tlie Emperor of 
Russia, we may ask, consider that this favourable inonient" 
has now arrived Rather, is he not afraid lest the rapid progress 
which Turkey is making in every kind of social iinprov^ement 
diall render such an occurrence impossible? Does he not 
perceive that the progress of civilisation and Religious liberty 
among the Cliristiaii population of Turkey must render them 
every day more and more averse to a connexion with Russia ; 
that it will soon be impossible to convert even the natural bonds 
of a common race and religion into snares for imposing the Mus- 
covite yoke upon the Christians of Turkey, — and, finally, that the 
spread of Protestantism, propagated among the Armenians by 
the American missionaries, and which, according to the evidence 
of Mr. Layard, has, in these years, made great progress, will not 
only gain ground among tlr Greeks and Slavonians of Turkey, 
but thence spreading, diffuse itself through the Russian Church, 
— a contingency which would be more dangerous to the absolute 
autliority of the C/ar, and to the ascendency of the Russian 
politico-religious power, tlian any secular conspiracy, or perhaps 
even than a European war ? 






